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TO THE READER. 



After a considerable inten'al of time from the 
publishing of the first, I now offer to the Public a 
second volume of the " Series of Plays ;" and, with 
it, my very, grateful thanks for that indulgence and 
cheering approbation which has encouraged mc to 
proceed thus far in my work. I have to thank it, 
for that kind of reception which is best calculated 
to make a work go on well — praise mixed with a 
considerable portion of censure. I have to thank 
it, indeed, for that kind of reception which I soli* 
cited; conscious that it was the best in regard to 
my real interest, which I could receive, as well as 
the very best, in regard to my merits, which I could 
possibly presume to expedt. If with this great ad- 
vantage, beyond whaj|I enjoyed when I wrote the 
first part of this work, I have fallen short in the 
second volume, of* what might have been reason- 
ably expected from me, I have only to say for my- 
&df that I have done my best, and that my abilities 
are in fault, and not my industr}^ The time in- 
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via TO THE READER. 

deed that has elapsed since the publication of the 
first volume, will, I trust, be considered as, a proof 
that the portion of public approbation with which 
1 have been favoured, has not rendered me pre- 
sumptuous. 

I know there are causes, why the second part of 
a work should be more severely dealt with, than 
that which has preceded it ; but after what I have 
experienced, it would be ungrateful in me not to 
suppose that the generality of readers will take up 
this volume with a disposition to be pleased 3 and 
that they will also, in favour of one who has no 
great pretensions to learning or improvements, be 
inclined to extend the term of good-natured in- 
dulgence a little beyond its ordinary limits. 

The first play in this volume, is a comedy on 
Hatred, as a companion to the tragedy I have al- 
ready published upon the fame fubject. Of this 
I shall say little. I have endeavoured in it to 
shevv this passion in a different situation, and fos- 
tered by a different species of provocation from 
that which was exhibited in De Monfort, and 
existing in a cliaracter of much lefs delicacy and 
reserve. I am aware, that it falls greatly short of 
that degree of comic cffeft wliich the subjed: is cal- 
culatecl to produce, and whfch a writer of truer co- 
mic talents would have given it. 

The subjcft of the other three plays is Ambition. 
It is with regret that I liave extended the serious 
part of it to an unusual length, but I found that 
within a smaller compass I could not give such a 
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view of the passion as I wished. Those passions, 
which are of a permanent nature, are the proper 
subjects of this work: such, I mean, as are capable 
of taking up their abode in the mind, and of 
gaining a strong ascendancy over it dbring a term 
of some length ; I have thei^efore, in all these plays, 
given myself greater scope in point of time, than is 
usual with dramatic writers. But compared with 
ambition, perhaps, all other passions may be con- 
sidered as of a transient nature. They are capable of 
being gratified ; and, when they are gratified, they 
become extinct, or subside and shade themselves off 
(if I may be allowed the expression) into othor pas- 
sions and affeAions. Ambition alone acquires 
strength from gratification, and after having gained 
one object, still sees another rise before it, to 
which it as eagerly pushes on; and the dominion 
which it usurps over the mind is capable of en- 
during from youth to extreme age. To give a 
full view, therefore, of this passion, it was necessary 
to sh^w the subject of it in many different situa- 
tions, and passing through a considerable course of 
events ; had I attempted to do this within the or- 
dinary limits of one play, that play must have been 
so entirely devoted to this single object, as to have 
been left bare of every other interest or attraction. 
3^hese are my reasons for ^making so large a demand 
on the patience of my reader in favour of this pas- 
sion, and if I am pardoned in this instance, there is 
little danger of my offending again in the same 
manner. 
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X TO THE READEH- 

I am perfectly sensible, that from the lertgth of 
these tragedies, and, perhaps, some other defects, 
they are not altogether adapted to the btage; but 
I would fain flatter myself, that either of the parts of 
Ethwald, might, with very little trouble, be turned 
into an acting play, that would neither fatigue nor 
offend. I should, indeed, very much regret any 
essential defect in this work, that might render it 
unfit for being more generally useful and amusing. 

The scene of these plays is laid in Britain, in 
the kingdom of Mercia, and the time towards the 
end of the Heptarchy. This was a period full of 
internal discord, usurpation, and change ; the his- 
tory of which is too perplexed, and too little con- 
nected with any very important or striking event 
in the affairs of men, to be familiarly known, not 
merely to common readers, but even to the more 
learned in history. I have therefore thought, that 
I might here, without offence, fix my story ; here 
give it a " habitation and a name," and model it 
to my own fancy, as might best suit my design.— 
In so doing, I run no risk of disturbing or derang- 
ing the recollection of any important truth, or of 
any thing that deserves to be renienibered. How- 
ever, though I have not adhered to history, the in- 
cidents and events of the plays will be found, I 
hope, consistent with the character of the times; 
with which I have also endeavoured to make the 
representation I have given of manners, opinions, 
and persons, uniformly correspond. I have, in- 
deed, given a very dark picture of the religion and 
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the ckrgy of those days s but it is a true one: and 
I believe it will be perceived throughout the whole, 
that it is drawn by one, who would have touched 
it with a lighter hand, had the spirit and the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, and, above all, the superla- 
tively beautiful character of its divine Founder, 
been more indifferent to her. 

To give a view of Ambition, as it is generally 
found in the ordinary intercourse of life, excited by 
vanity rather than the love of power, and displayed 
in a character which is not, like that of Ethwald, 
supported by the consciousness of abilities ade- 
quate to its designs, has bejn my object in the 
comedy that accompanies the foregoing tragedies. 
As a long period of time, and a long chain of 
events, did not appear necessary to this purpose, I 
have confined myself to the usual limits of a dra- 
matic work. There is nothing, I believe, either in 
the story or the characters of the piece, that call 
upon me to say any thing in regard to them. Such 
as it is, I leave it, with its companions, in the hands 
of my reader, with some degree of confidence strug- 
gling against many fears : and I am willing to hope, 
that, if in the course of this volume I have given, 
in general, a true representation of human nature, 
under such circumstances as interest our hearts 
and excite our curiosity, many sins will be forgiven 
me y especially as, I trust, they are not sins of care- 
lessness or presuiiiption. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

MEN: 

Baltimore,^ country gentleman and the head of an 

, old family fallen into decay. 

Freeman, a great clothier ^ who has acquired by his 

own industry a very large fortune. 
Truebridge, the friend of ^dXtin-iort. 
Charles, an idle young man, cousin to Baltiiriore, and 

brought up in his house. 

Jenkison,7^ . 

^ Hi S- Two Attorneys. 

qervet, \ -^ 

Bescatti, an Italian master. 

^ ' {Servants toUdXimioxQ, 

Iteter, i 

Votersy Mob, Boys, Jailer's, &c. ^c, 

WOMEN: 

Mrs, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Freeman. 

Charlotte, daughter to Freeman. 

Governess. 

Margery, an old servant of the Bdltimore family. 

Servants^ Foters JViveSy Mob, tsfr.- 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. The open market-place of a small ccuHtty 
ttnmiy a cnmd of men, women, and children seen 
on the back ground-, Margery and Countrymanyir- 
rounded with several others are discovered talking 
on the front of the stage. 

Makohrt, 

PATRON! pot-man an* you will. As long as he 
holds the brown jug to their heads, they'll run 
after him an' he were the deviL Oh! that I should 
live to see the heir of the ancient family of Baltimore 
set aside in his own borough by a nafty, paltry, no- 
body-knows-who of an upftart ! What right has he, 
forsooth I to set himself up for to oppose a noble 
gentleman ? I remember his own aunt very well ; a 
poor, industrious, pains-takii^ woman, with fcarcdy 
a pair of (hoes to her feet. 

Countryman. Well, well, and what does that sig* 
nify. Goody ? He has covered more bare ftet with 
new shoes fince he came amiong us, than alt the noble 
&milies in fSm country, let his aunt wear what shoes 
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she would : ay, and his bounty has filled more empty 
bellies too, though his granum might dine on a 
turnip, for aught I know or care about the matter. 

Mar. Don't tell me about his riches, and his 
bounty, and what not : will all that ever make him 
any thing else than the son of John Freeman the 
•weaver ? I wonder to hear you talk such nonsense, 
Arthur Wilkins ; you that can read books and un- 
derstand reason : such, a fellow as that is not good 
enough to stand cap in hand before Mr. Balti- 
Inore. 

fTAe rabble come forward huzzaing^ and making 
a great noises and take different sides of the 
stage.) 
Croud on F. side.) Huzza ! huzza ! Freeman for 
ever ! 

Mar. Yes, yes, to ''be fure : Freeman for ever ! 
fat Sam the butcher forever ! black Dick the tinker 
for ever ! any body is good- enough for you, filthy 
rapscallions ! 

1st Mob on F. side.) Ay, scold away, dd Margery ! 
Freeman for ever ! say I. Down with your proud, 
pennyless gentry ! Freeman tor ever ! 

Mar. Down with your riqh would-bc-gcntry 
upstarts ! Baltimore for ever ! (to mob on her side) 
Why don't you call out, oafs ? 

(The mob on her side call out Baltimore, and the 

mob on the other y Freeman ; but the F. side 

gets the better.) 

What, do you give it up so ? you poor, fpiritlcfs 

nincumpoops ! I would roar till 1 buistcd firsrt, be- 
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fore I would give it up so to such a low-liv'd, beg- 
garly rabble. 

2.d Mob on F. side,) They lack beef and porter, 
Margery. That makes fellows loud and hearty, I 
trow. Coats of arms and old pictures wont fill 
a body's stomach. Come over to Freeman-liall, 
and we'll shew you good cheer, woman. Freeman 
for ever ! 

Mar. Ha' done with your bawling, blackimoor ! 
what care I for your good cheer ? none of your por- 
ter nor your beef forme, truly ! 

7.d Mob on F. side.) No, Goody ! mayhap, as you 
have been amongst the gentry all your life, you may 
prefer a cup of nice sage tea, or a little nice rue- 
water, or a leg of a roasted snipe, or a bit of a nice 
tripe dumplin. 

Mar. Close your fool's mouth, oaf! or I'll cram 
a dumplin into it that you wont like the chewing 
of. Mr. Baltimore's father kept a table like a prince» 
when your poor beggarly candidate's father had 
scarcely a potatoe in his pot. But knaves like you 
were not admitted within his gates to see it, indeed. 
Better men than you, or your master either, were not 
good enough to takq away his dirty trenchers ; and 
the meanest creature about his house was as well 
dress'd, and in as good order, as if it had been the 
king's qourt, and every day in the year had been ^ 
Sunday. 

zd Mob on F. side,) So they were. Goody ; I re- 
membdr it very well ; the very suckii^ pigs ran 
about his yard with full bottom'd wigs on, and the 
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grey goose waddled through the dirt with a fino 
flounced petticoat. 

Mar, Hold your fool's tongue, do ! no upstart 
parliament-men for me ! Baltimore for ever ! 
Croud on B, side call out) Baltimore for ever ! 
I J/ Mob on B. side.) Sour paste and tangled bol> 
bins for weavers ! 

1st Mob on F. side.) Empty purses and tatter 'cj 
lace for gentlemen ! 

. Old woman on B. side.) We'll liave no strange 
new-comers for our member : Baltimore for me ! 
':> Old _worhan on F. side.) Good broth is better than 
;; good blood, say I : Freeman for me ! 
*"- Little Boy on B. side.) Weaver, weaver, flap, flap ! 
Grin o'er your shuttle, and rap, rap ! 

^(acting the motion of a weaver.) 
Little Boy on F. side.) Gentleman, gentleman, 
proud of a word ! 
Stand on your tip-toes, and bow to my lord ! 

(acting a gentleman.) 

Mar. Go, you little devil's imp ! who teaches you 

to blaspheme your betters ? (She gives the boy a bosc 

on the ear : the mob on the other side take his part : 

a great uproar and confusion y and exeunt both sides 

fighting.) 
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SCENE II. J zvalk leading through a grove to Bal- 
timore'i house, and close by it. Enter A/ri.£alti- 
more, as if just alighted from her carriage y followed 
by her Maid and Peter, carrying a box and port-folio 
and other tilings. 

Mrs. Bait. But what does all this distant noise 
mnd huzzaing mean ? the whole town is in com- 
motion. 

Pet. It is nothing as I know of. Ma'am, but my 
Master and Mr. Freeman's voters fighting with one 
another at the alehouse doors, to shew their good*- 
will to the candidates, as all true hearty fellows do 
at an election. 

Mrs. B. Yes, our member is dead suddenly ; I 
had forgot. But who are the candidates ? 

Pet. My master. Madam, and Mr. Freeman. 

Mrs. B. Gentlemen supported by them, you 
tnean.^ 

Pet. No Ma'am, I mean their own two selves, for 
their own two selves. But I beg pardon for naming, 
such a man as Freeman on the same day with a 
gentleman Hke my Master. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Freeman, if you please, Peter; and 
never let me hear you name him with disrespeA in 
my presence. Carry those things into the house : 
(to the maid) and you too. Blond ; I see Mr. Balti- 
more. (Exeunt servants. 

Enter Baltimore. 

Balf. My dear Isabella, you are welcome home ^ 
how ve you after your journey } 

B4 
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Mrs. B. Perfectly well -, and very glad, even after 
so ftiort an absence, to find myself at home again* 
But what is going on here ? I have heard strange 
news just now : Peter tells me you are a candidate 
for the Borough, and Mr. Freenun is your rival. 
It is some blunder of his own, I suppose ? 
Ba/t. No, it is not. 

Mrs. B. (stepping back in surprise, and holding up 
her hands.) And are you actually throwing awaj 
the last stake of your ruin'd fortune on a contested 
election ? 

Bolt. I will sell every acre of land in my posses- 
sion, rather than see that man sit in parliament for 
the borough of Westown. 

Mrs. B. And why should not he as well as 
another ? The declining fortunes of your &mily 
have long made you give up every idea of the kind 
for yourself : of what consequence, then, can it 
possibly be to you ? I know very well, my dear 
Baltimore, it is not a pleasant thing for the represen- 
tativ;.' of an old family declined in fortune, to see 
H rich obfcure stranger buy up all the land on every 
side, and set himself down Hke a petty prince in 
his neighbourhood. But if he had not done it, 
sortie other most likely would; and what should 
we havegain'd by the- change ? 

Bait. O I any other than himself I could have 
suflfer'd. 

Mrs, B. You amaze me. He has some disa- 
greeable follies I confess, but he is friendly and 
liberal. 
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Bolt. Yes, yes, he affects patronage, and public 
spirit : he is ostentatious to an absurdity. 
* Mrs. B. Well then, don't disturb yourself about 
it. If he is so, people will only laugh at him. 

BaJt. O! hang them, but they wont laugh! I 
have seen the day, when, if a man made himself 
ridiculous^ the world would laugh at him. But 
now, by heaven, every thing that is mean, disgust* 
inj^ and absurd, pleases them but so much the 
b^er ! If they would but laugh at him, I should 
be content. 

JMb. B. My dear Baltimore ! curb this strange 
&ncy that has taken such a strong hold of your 
mindi and be itasonable. 

Bait. I can be reasonable enou^. I can see as 
well as yourdo that it is nonsense to disturb myself 
about this man; and when lie is absent I can resolve 
to eodure him : but whenever I see him again; 
there is something in his full satisfied &ce ; in the 
tones of his voice ; ay, in the very g^t and shape 
of hi$ legs, that is insufierable to mo. 

Mrs. B. Ha, ha, ha» ha, ha ! 

Bat. What makes you laugh. Madam ? 

Mrs. B. Indeed 1 have more cause to cry ! yet 
I could not help laughing when you talk'd of his 
gait and.hi3 legs: for peojrie, you must know^ 
have taken it into their heads that there is a re« 
semblance between you and him ; I have, myself, 
in twilight, sometimes mistaken the one for the 
other. 

J^aiff It xnyst h^ve bein in midnight^ I think. 
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People have taken it into their heads ! blind idiots ! 
I could kick my own shins if I thought they had 
the fmallest resemblance to his. 

Mrs^ B. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Bait. And this is matter of amusement for you. 
Ma'am ? I abhor laughing ? 

Mrs. B> Pray, pray forgive me ! This is both 
ludicrous and distressing. I knew that you disliked 
this man from the first day he settled in your 
neighbourhood, and that, during two years ac- 
quaintance, your aversion has been daily encreas^ 
ing; but I had no idea of the extravagant height 
to which it has now arrived. 
• Ba/t. Would I had sold every foot of my lands, 
and settled in the lone wilds of America, 'ere this 
man came, to be the swoln possessor of my fore* 
fathers lands ; their last remaining son, now cramp'd 
and elbow'd rounds in one small corner of their 
once wide and extensive domains ! Oh ! I shall 
never forget what I felt, when, with that familiar 
and disgusting affability, he first held out to me 
his damned palm, and hail'd me as a neighbour. 
f striding up and down the stage.) Ay, by my foul, he 
pretends to be affable ! 

Mrs. B. You feel those things too keenly. 
, Ball. A stock or a^tone would feel it. He has 
opposed me in every contest, from the election of 
g member of parliament down to the chusing of a 
parish clerk ; and yet, damn him ! he will never 
give me a fair occasion of quarrelling with him, for 
then 1 should be haj^jMcr, f striding up and dozvn 
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(^m.) Hang it ! it was not worth a pinch of snuff 
to me, whether the high road went on one side of 
my field or the other ; but only that I saw he was 
resolved to oppose me in it, and I would have died 
^ther than have yielded to him. 

Mrs. B. Are you sure, Baltimore, that your own 
behaviour has not provoked him to that opposi^ 
tion? 

Bait, (striding up and down as he speaks,) He haB 
extended his insolent liberalities over the whole 
country round. The very banthngs lisp his name 
as they sit on their little stools in the sun, 

Mrs. B. My dear friend ! 

Ba/t. He has built two new towers to his house ; 
and it rears up its castled head amongst the woods, 
as if its master were the lord and chieftain of the 
whole surrounding county. 

Mrs. B. And has this power to offend you ? 

Ba/t. No, no, let him pile up his house to the 
clouds, if he will ! I can bear all this patiently : it 
is his indelicate and nauseous civility that drives 
me mad. He goggles and he smiles; he draws 
back his full watry lip like a toad, (making a 
mouth of disgust,) Then he spreads out his nail-bit- 
ien fingers as he speaks—hah ! 

Mrs. B. And what great harm does all this do 
you? 

Bait. What harm ! it niakes my very flesh creep, 
like the wrigglings of a horse-leech or a maggot. 
It is an abomination beyond all endurance ! 
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Mrs. B, The strange fancies you take in regard 
to every thing this poor man does, are to me astonish- 
ing. 

Bait, (Stopping short, and looking fixedly on her.) Are 
to you astonishing ! I doubt it not". I was a fool to 
expect that a wife so many years younger than my- 
self would have any sympathy with my feelings. 

Mrs. B. BaUimore ! you wrong me, unkindly.—- 
But his daughter comes : she wiUover-hear lis. 

Salt. What brings that affected fool here i She 
is always coming here. It is an excrescence from 
the toad's back : the sight of her is an offence to 
mc. 

(Enter Charlotte, zvith an affected air of great 
delicacy.) 
Char. How do you do, my dear Mrs. Baltimore } 
I am quite charm'd to siee you. (curtjeys affectedly 
to Bait.) 

Mrs. B. I thank you, my dear, you are early 
abroad this morning. 

Char. Oh ! I am almost kiird with fatigue ; but 
I saw your carriage at the gate, and I could not 
deny myself the pleasure of enquiring how you do. 
The heat overcomes one so much in this weather : 
it is enough to make one faint : it is really horrid. 
(speaking in a faint soft voice ^ and fanning herself af-- 
fcctcdly.) ^*^'" 

Mrs. B. It does not affect me. 
Char. No ! O you are not so robust I am sure. 
(Enter a little country girl, trailing a great piece 
of muslin after her.) 
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Girl, to Char. Here, Miss ; here is a piece of 
your petticoat that you left on the bushes, as you 
scrambled over the hedge to look at the bird's nest 
jromicr. 

Char, (in coftfusum.) Ola! the briars will catch hold 
of one so, as one goes along. Give it me, give it mc- 
(takes the musJin, and crams it hastily into her pocket.) 
This weather makes one go by the side of ditches, 
^nd ainongfl bufhes, and any where for a little 
fliade. 

Bait. Tadpoles love ditches in all weatliers. 

(Exit. 

Char, (looking after him strangely for a moment or 
tzvo, and then skipping lightly up to Mrs. B. and tak- 
ffg her kindly by the hand.) Thank heaven he's gone ! 
1 stand mote in awe of him, than my mother and 
my governess, and all the whole pack of masters 
that ever came about the house. If there was not 
a certain look about him now and then, that puts 
me in mind of my father, I should take a . down- 
right aversion to him. O ! I beg pardon ! I 
mean I should not like him very well^ even tho* 
he is your husband. But was it not provoking in 
that little chit to follow me with those ra^ in her 
hand ? 

Mrs. B. I suppose we shall have a glove or a 
g^ter coming after you bye-and-bye. 

Char. O they may bring what they pltase now ! 
"^Well, How^d'ye do? how d'ye do ? how d'ye do? 
(taking Mrs. B. by the hand, and skipping round her 
joyfully.) 
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Mrs. B. Very well, my good little Charlotte^ 

Char. I am delighted to see you return'd. Ah| 
don't you remember how good you were to me, 
when I was a little urchin at Mrs. Highman's 
school ? and how I ufed to stand by your side wlien 
you dress'd, and count over the pins in your pin-» 
cushion ? 

Mrs. B. I remember it very wclL 
. Ciar. But how comes it that we nieet so seldom ? 
you never come to see us now, and I dare not come 
to you so often as I wish, for Mr. Baltimore looks 
at me so sternly. Let papa and him contend with 
one another as they please ; what have we to do 
with their plaguy election ? O if we were but toge- 
ther ! we could work and talk to one another alft 
day long, and it would be so pleasant ! 

Mrs. B. Indeed; my dear Charlotte, I wi(h I could 
have you frequently with me ; but I hope you have 
many pleasant employments at home. 

Char. Ah, but I have not tho'. I am tired ta 
death of music, and drawing, and Italian, and Ger- 
man, and geography, and astronomy, and washes to 
make my hands white, (shaking her head pteoiisly.) 
But what does it signify fretting? I know I muft be 
an accomplish'd woman ; I know it very well. 

Mrs. B. (smiling) Don't you like to be occupied ? 

Char. O yes : it is not that I am a lazy girl. If 
they would plague me no more with my masters, 
but give me some plain pocket-handkerchiefs to 
hem, I would sit upon the foot-stool all day, and sing 
like a linnet. 
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Mrs. B. My dear girl, and so there must be 
things in this mix'd wprld to keep even thy careless 
breast firpm being as blithe as a linnet. But you 
were going home : TU walk a little way with you. 

Char. I thank you (looking off the stage.) Is not 
that Charles at a distance ? I dare say, now, be has 
been a fi(hing^ or looking after coveys of partridges, 
or loitering about the horse d^ers* I hope he did 
not see me get over the hedge tho'. ; 

Mrs. B. Alas poor Charles ! I wieh he had morfc 
useful occupations. It is a sad thing fcr a young 
man to be hanging about idle. 

Char. So my papa says : and, do you know, I be- 
lieve he had it in his head to get some appointment 
for him when this election came in the way. Shall 
Tput him in nund of it ? 

Mrs. B. No no, my dear Charlotte, that must 
not be. Shall we walk ? 

Char, (scampering off.) Stop a little, pray. (Exit. 

Mrs. B. Where is she gone to now ? 

Char, (returning with something in her lap.) Only 
to fetch my two black kittens. I bought them 
from a boy, as I went along, to save them from 
drowning. I could not curtsey to Mr. Baltimore, 
you know, with kittens in my lap, so I dropp'd them 
slyly under the hedge as I enter'd j for this fellow 
with the White spot oix his nose makes a noise like 
a little devil. (^f^^ go arm in arm to the side of 
the stage to go out, when Mrs. B. looking behind 
hety stops short.) 

'Mrs. B. No, I must not walk ferther with you 
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Just now : I see Mr. Truebridge coming thb wajT, 
and I wish to speak to hinv Good morning, mjr 
dear Charlotte. (Exit Charlotte. 

Enter Truebridge. 
You are hurrying away very fast 3 I did not know 
you were here. 

True. I have been in the library writing a letter, 
which I ought to have done before I left my own 
house. I am going from home for a few days, and 
I came to see Baltimore before I set out. 

MrSu B. You are always going from hbme. I am 
very sorry you are going at this time, when your pre^ 
sence here might have been so useful. Youmightliave 
persuaded Baltimore, perhaps, to give up this fool- 
ish contest with so rich a competitor as Freeman. 

True, No, it is better, perhaps, to let them fi^ft 
it out. We should only have separated them, like 
two game cocks, who are sure to be at it again, beak 
And spurs, with more fury than ever. 

Re-enter Baltimore. 

Bali, to True. Yoii have forgot your letter. A 
.pleasant journey to you ! (gives^ him a letter.) 

True. Farewell for a few days ! I hope to learn on 
my return, that you have carried on this contest 
.with temper and liberaUty, since you will engage in 
it. 

Bait. Why you know, Truebridge, I am com- 
pelled to engage, in it. „ ' 

True. O certainly, and hy very weighty reasons 
too ! A man may injure in a hundred different ways 
and provoke no hostile return 3 but, when added to 
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some petty offences, he varies his voice and gesture. 
Wears his coat and doublet, nay, picks his very teeth 
in a manner that is irksome to us, what mortal is 
tfaere, either pagan or believer, that can refrain from 
setting himself in array against him ? 

hob. Well well ! give yourself no trouble. Til 
keep my temper; Til do every thing calmly and 
ftasonably. 

7rue. Do so; I sha*n*t return, probably, till 
the poll is closed. I have told you my reasons 
for taking no part in the business ; and let the new 
member be who he will, lam resolved to shake 
kuxb cordially with him. It won't do for one who 
1ms honours and pensions in view, to quarrel with 
great men. Good bye to you ! — Madam, all suc- 
cess to your wishes. (Exit. 

Bab. Ask favours of such a creature as Free- 
tnan ! He speaks it but in jest. Yet if I did not 
know him to be one of the most independent men 
in the world, I should be tempted to believe that 
he too had become sophisticated. 

Mrs. B. Ah do not torment yourself with suspi- 
cions ! I am afraid it is a disposition that has been 
growing upon you of late. 

Bait. No, madam ; it is upon you this disposi- 
tion has been growing. Whenever I am in the 
company of that — I will not name him — I have 
of late obferved that your eyes are bent upon Ina 
perpetually. I hate to be look'd at when I am in 
that man's company. (ExiwiL 

£KD OF THE FIRST ACT. 

Vol. II. C 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. A room in Freeman's house ; a tabk wUh 
drawings y i^c, scattered upon it, in one corner ^ andu 
zvriting table near the front of the stage. Mrs. 
Freeman is discovered writing. Enter Charlotte 
and her Governess. 

Mrs, Freeman, (raising her head.) 

lL« o M E here. Miss Freeman : that gown sits with 
no grace in the world, (turning Char, round.) No, 
it is not at all what I intended : I shall haye it taken 
to pieces again. (Tq the Gov,) Was she in the stocks 
this morning? 

Gov. Yes, Madam- 

Mrs. F. From her manner of holding her head 
one would scarcely beJieve it. Go to yoiir draw- 
ing, and finifh it . if you can before Mr. Bescatti 
comes. (Charlotte sits down unwillingly to the drawit^ 
. table ; the Governess takes her work and siis by her i 
and Mrs. Freeman sits down again to write.) 
Enter Mr. Bescatti. 
;- Mrs. F. O Bescatti ! you are just the very person 
I watit. . 1 have put a quotation from one of your 
Italian poets, expressive of the charms of friendship, 
into the letter I am writing, to my dear^ amiaUc 
Mis»jSillabub ; and as I know slie shews all the let** 
ters she receivesiirom hec friends, I would not have 
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a faylt in it for the world. Look at it, pray! Will 
It do ? (giving him the letter with an air of self 'Satis- 
faction.) 

Bes, (shaking his head.) No, Madam ; I must be 
free for to say, dat it won't do: de two first ords are 
wrong, and de two last ords arc not right. 

Mrs. F. (colouri>ig and bridling up.) Why there are 
but four words of it altogether, Mr. Bescatti. 

Bes. Yes, Madam ; der you be very right j der 
you be under no mistake at all; der be just four 
ords in it, neider more nor less. 

Mrs. F> Well, well, pray corredt it for me ! I 
suppose I was thinking of something eke when I 
wote it. 

Bes. ( after correSing the letter.) It is done, Madant. 
I hope de young lady will soon finish her drawing, 
dat I may have de honour to propose my little in- 
struction. 

Char^ [rising from the table.) I can finish it to- 
morrow, 

Mrs.F. Shew Mr. Bescatti your two last draw- 
ings (Char, shews him her drawings.) Every one 
irom your country is fond of this delightful art* 
How^do you like this piece .^ 
Bes. It be very agreeable. 
Gov. (looking over his shoulder.) O beautiful, charm- 
ing ! de most pretty of de world ! 
; , Jk&'iu F.. There is such a fine glow in the colour- 
ing, so much spirit in the whole. 
. £ci. /tardi/y)..Yc$. 
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Mrs. F. And so much boldness in the design^ 

• Bes. (tardily) Yes. 

Mrs. t\ And the cattle in that landscape arc so. 
spirited and 5>o correct. 

Bcs, O dey be de very pretty sheep^ indeed- 

Mrs. F. Why> those are cowa, Mr. Bcscatti-— 
those are cows. 

Bes. O, Madam, I make no doubt dat in reality 
dey are da cows, alto in appearan-ec dey are de 
sheepr 

Mrs, F. (shelving hint another piece.) He will un- 
derstand this better. The subject is so -prettily 
inagined! a boy with an apple in his hand: such 
pleasing simplicity ! look at those lights and shades : 
her master himself says it is touched with the hand 
of an artist. 

Bes. Yes, he be a very pretty fellow — and a 
very happy one too : he has got one apple in his 
hand, and anoder in his mout. 

Mrs. F. Another in his mouth ! why that is the 
round swelling of his cheek, Mr. Bescatti. But 
look at this head (impatiently as ht looks at the wrong 
cne) No, no, this one. 

Bes. O dat one — dat has one side of the face 
white and t'oder black ! 

' Gov. O beautiful, excellent ! — all dat der is of 
pretty — ^all dat der is of — of de most pretty ! 

• NSis. F. There is so much effect ia it ; so much 
force and distinctness. 

Bes. Yes, der be good contrast ^ nobody will 
mistake de one side of de.£ice fqr de oder. 
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Enter Scry wt, 
Ser. Every thing in the next room is set out, 
Ma*am — Have you any orders ? 

Mrs. F. Don't trouble me about it : Til look at 
it by and by, if I have nothing better to do. {Exit 
Ser J — Miss Freeman, there is no time to lose ; Bes-* 
catti and you must be busy, for I expeft Mr 
Tweedk this morning with a new song in bis 
pocket. 

Enter a Servofit hastily. 
Ser. All the voters are come, Ma'am, and my 
Qiaster says, we must open the great room imme- 
diately. (Opens foi^ing'doors at tlie bottom of the stage^ 
and discovers a large room %vith a long table set 
out, plentifully covered with cold meats, (^c. iffc.J 
Mrs. F, What could possess the creatures to 
come so early ? If I am to have the whole morning 
pf it, I fhall be dead before it is over. Heigh ho ! 
herp they are, 

{Enter a great number of voters zvUh their wives 

and daughters, and Freeman shezving them in 

himself) 

- Free, (with a very affable smiling countenance.) 

Come in^ ladi^ and gentlemen ; come in, my very 

good neighbours; my wife will be proud to see you. 

(presents tiem to Mrs, Fjreeman, who receives them 

with affeSed condescension ; whilst Charlotte draws her^ 

;^dfup by her mother's side, md curtseys to them in the 

same effected manner, J — ^This is my very good friend 

Mr. Ginger, my dear; ajtid this is worthy Mr. Fudge. 

T-But where is your wife, Mr. Fudge? we arc n^r 

C3 
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neighbours, you know, and I see no reason why 
your good woman and mine should not be better 
acquainted. 

Mr, Fudge. She is standing close by you. Sir. 

Free. O, I beg pardon, my dear Madam ! I did 
not know you. (to Mrs. Fudgi.) — My dear, this is 
Mrs. Fudge, (prcsentkg her to Mrs. F.) — But my 
good Mr. Hassock, why have not you brought your 
pretty daughter with you ? 

Mr. Hassock: So I have, vour honour; this be (lie. 
'(pointing to his daughter.) 

Free. She must give me her hand : I have a girl 
of my own too, you see ; but she does hot hold up 
her head so well as this young lady. 

(More people still coming in.) 
Ha! welcome, my good friends ! welcome, my good 
nei^boiir Huskins, and you too my good Mrs. 

Huskins !- Ha, Mr. Grub ! you do me honour. 

How do the soap-works go on ? you will soon be 
the richest man in the country, though you do 
spare me a morning now and then. 

Mr. Grub (conceitedly.) Aye, picking up a little 
in my poor way, just to keep the pot boiling. (Going 
up to Mrs. Freeman, and wiping his face:) Madam, I 
make bold, as the falhion goes on them there occa- 
fions. (Gives her a salute zvith a good loud smack y 
whilst she shrinks back disconeertedy and Bescatti 

. and the Governess shrug up their shoulderSy and 
Charlotte skulks behind "their backs f right ensd.) 

Mr. Fudge (spitting out his chno tf tobacco and 
wiping Ms niouth.j As t-he fashion goes round. Ma- 
dam — ' V • 
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Free, (preventing Mim as he is going up to Mrs. F.) 

No, no, my good neighbours : this is too much 

ceremony amongst friends. Let us go into the 

iiezt xoom, and see if there is any thing to eat : t 

dare say there is some cold meat and cucumber for 

us. L&t me have the honour^ Mrs. Fudge. (They 

all go into the next room and seat themselves round 

the table. Re-enter Freeman m a great bustle,) 

More chairs and more cavers, here *! Thomas ! 

Bamaby ! Jenkins ! (the servants run up and down 

carrying things across tfu stage. Bitter more people.) 

Ha ! welcome — ^welcome, my good friends ! we were 

just looking for you. Go into the next room, and 

try if you can find any thing you like. 

Foter. O, Sir, never fear but we shall find plenty 
of good viftual^. (Exeunt into the next room. 

Mattet Charlotte, ^vho comes forward. '. 

Char. La, how 1 should like to t)e- a 4ueen, and 
stand in my robes, and have all the people intr<>- 
duced to me ! for then they would kiss no more 
than my hand, which I should hold out so. No, no ; 
it should be so. (stretching out her handwhilst Charles 
Baltimore, entering behind and overhearing her^ 
takes and kisses it with a ludicrous bending of the 
knee.) 
Charles. And which should be kissed so ? 
Char, (affectedly) You are always so silly, Mr. 
Charles Baltimore. 

Charles. Are you holding court here for all those 
good folks? I thought there was no harm in look- 
ing in upon you, though I do belong to the other 
side, (peeping,) Faith they are busy enough ! mercy 

C4 
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on us, what a clattering of trenchers I—How do you 
like them? 

Ciar. Oh they are such savages I Fm sure if I 
had not put lavender on my pocket handkerchief^ 
like Mama, I should have fainted away^ 

Charles. How can you talk of fainting with cheeks 
like two cabbage roses ? 

G^r. Cabbage roses ! 

Charles. No> no — ^pest take it ! — I mean the prct-^ 
ty, delicate damask rose. 

Char. La, now you are flattering me ! 

Charles. I am not indeed, Charlotte ! you have 
the prettiest — (p^^ping at the other room and stoppu^ 
short,) 

Char, (eagerly) I have the prettiest what ! 

Charles. Is that a venison pasty they have got 
yonder ! 

Char. Poo, never mind !-^I have the prettiest 
what? 

Charles. Yes, I mean the most beautiful (peeping 
again) By my faith and so it is a venifon pasty, an4 
a monstrous good smell it has ! 

(Exit hastily into the eating room. 

Char, (looking after him.) What a nasty cr^ture 
he is! he has no more sense than one of our 
pointers j he's always running after a good smell, 

(^^if. 
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SCENE IL 

Mtpen lane near a country town. Enter Baltimore^ 
wkopasses halfway across the sta^e, and then stopptng- 
suddenly ^ shrinks kofk^ 

m 

Bab. Ha^ it is himl-^rUtumandgo another 
way. (Turns hastily back agaiuy -und then stops short.) 
No^ no, he sha'n't see me avoiding him. Til follow 
Trucbridge's advice^ and be civil to him. — (Enter 
Fieemau bowing with st^ civility) Good mornings 
Sir. 

Free. And the same to you> Mr. Baltimore: how 
4oes your Lady do ? 

Bolt. And your amiable lady^ Mr. Freeman; she 
is a great schdar I hear. 

Free, (with his face brightening up.) You arc very 
good to say so; she does indeed know some few 
things pretty well ; and though we are rivak for. the 
present» why shouldn't we act liberally and speak 
jliandsomely of one another at the same time ? Does 
Mrs. Qaltimore like pine-dapples as well as she \ised 
to do ? 

Bait, (shrinkhtg back.) No she dislikes them very 
inuch. 

Free. Don^*t say so now ! I believe you don't like 
me to 3end them tQ you, but if you would just send 
over for them yourself when she wants them, I have 
Inountains <^ thorn at her service. 

Bait, (with, a contemptuous smile.) Shall I send a 
tumt^ for them to-morrow morning ? (Free, draws 
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back piqued.) But you are liberal to every body, Mr. 
Freeman. I hope you and ycnir friends have got 
over the fatigues of your morning feast ? You were 
St it by times 1 hear. 

Free. Yes, we have been, busy in the eating and 
drinking way to be sure. I don't make speeches to 
them, and fill their heads with fine oratory >' I give 
them from my plain stores what they like better* 
Mr. Baltimore. 

■ Bait. And what you can spare better, Mr. Free- 
man. It is'fortunate for both parties; that your stori^ 
are more applicable to the stomach than. the head. 

Free. It is better, at least, than flatting them 
up with advertisements in the newspapers, about 
their great dignity and antiquity, &c. I don't spend 
my money in feeding other people*s vanity. 
'"Bait. No, certainly, Sir; charity begins at home; 
and your own has, thank God ! a very good appe* 
tite. • 

Free. Pamper'd vanity i^ a better thing, perhaps; 
than starved pride. Good morning, Sir. " (Exif. 

Ball, (looking after him.) See how consequentially 
he walks now, shaking his long coat-skirts with that 
abominable swing! I should detest my own brother 

if he swung himself about after that manner. • 

Resemblance to him do they say ! I could lock my- 
jeif up in a cell;, if I thought so, land belabour my 
own ahoulders with a cat-o'-nine tails, '• 

( Enter Peter with one of his idle compaHtonSy and 
starts idck upon seeing Baltimone^y 
•, /V/, (aside ti> his Com. )¥t!Sti9iii^\t\i2Lhody can 
licver be a little comfortable in a sly way, but therq 
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is always some cross luck happens to him. Yon* 
^r is my masf er> and he thinks I am half a dozen 
miles off with a letter that he gave me to Squire 
Hpundly. Stand before me, man; perhaps he'll 
go past, (skulking behind his Com.) 

Bolt, (seeing him.) What, you careless rascal, 
are vou here still, when I told you the letter was 
of consequence to me ? To have this stick -brok^ 
over 'your head is less than you deserve: where 
have you been, sirrah? (Holding up hisaick in a 
threatening manner.) 

P€i. O Lord, your honour! if you (hould beat 
me like stock fish I must e'en tell yb\x tlic truth : 
for as I past by the cat and bagpipes a little while 
ago, I could not help just setting my face in at- 
the door to see wliat they were all about ; and ttiere 
I found such a jolly company of 'Squire Freeman '« 
voters, sitting round a bowl of punch, drinking 
his liquors and laughing at his grandeur, and mak- 
ing such a mockery of it, that i could not lielp 
staying to make a little merr)^ with them myself. 

Bolt. (Lowering his stick.) Art thou sure that 
they laughed at him ? — In his own inn, and over 
his own Equor ? ' 

Pet, Ay, to be sure, your honour : what do 
they care for tliat ? When he orders a hogfliead of 
de for them out of his own cellar, they call it a 
pack of lamb's wool from the wool chamber. 
Oon't they neighbour? (tipping the wink to Hi 

companion.) 
* Com* To be furc: they do. . 
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Bolt. Ha, ha, ha ! ungrateful merry varlcts 1-r^ 
Well well ! get thee along and be more expedi- 
tious with my letters another time, (to himself as 
heroes ma.) Ha, ha ! a good name for his ale truly. 

(Exit. 

Pet. I wonder he did not give me a litte money 
now for such a story as this. Howsomever^ it has 
^ved my head from being broke. 

Com. And that, I think is fully as much as it is 
worth- I wonder you an't ashamed to behave with 
so little respect to a gentleman and your own master. 
' Pet. Fiddle £iddle with all that ! do you think 
one gets on the blind side of a man to treat him 
with respect ? When I first came to live with Mr, 
Baltimore, I must say I was woundily afraid of 
his honour^ but I know how to manage him noi^ 
well enough. 

Com. I (hink thou dost, indeed. Who would 
have thought it, that had seen what a. bumpkin he 
took thee from the plough's tail, but a twelvemonth 
ago, because he could not afibrd to hire any more 
fine trained servant^ to w^it upon him? 

Pet. Na/i I wa'n't such a simpleton as you took 
me for neither. I was once before that very inti* 
mate, in my fashion, with an old Squire of the North 
Country, who was in love with his grand-<Iaughter*5 
dairy-maid. J warrant you I know well enough 
how to deal with any body that has got any of them 
strange ^pes working within them, for as great % 
bumpkin as you may take me to be ; and if you 
don't see me, 'ere long time goes by, nuke a good 

3 
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|)eimy of it too. Til give you leave to call me a 
noodle. Come, away to the Blue-Posts again, and 
have another glass, man. (Exeunt.) 

SC EN E III. Frceman*s Rbrofy fated ttp expensive^ 
with fine showy hooks and hook-^ases, iSc. i^c. Ett* 
ter Freeman and Mrs. Freeman^ speaking as they 
enter. 

Free. They sh'a^nt come again, then, since it 
displeases you; but they all went away in such 
good humour, it did my heart good to see them. 

Mrs. F. Oh the Goths and the Huns ! I bdieve 
the smell of their nauseous tobacco will never leave 
my nostrils. You don't know what I have suffered 
to oblige you. To any body of delicacy and refine- 
ment, it wai shocking. I shall be nervous and Ian* 
guid for a month. But I don't complain. You 
know I do every thing cheerfully that can promote 
your interest. Oh! I am quite overcome, (sits 
down languidly.) 

Free. Indeed, my dear, I know you never com^^ 
plain^ and I ai^ sorry I have imnosed such a task 
upon your goodness. But the adversary gains 
ground upon us, and if I do not exert myself, the 
andent interest of the Baltimore's — the <4d preju- 
dice of family, may still carry the day. 

Mrs. F. (starting up eagerly ^ and throwing aside 
her assumed languor,) That it sha'nt do if gold and 
activity can prevent it ! Old prejudice of &mily \ 
Who has abetter right than yoursetf to serve for 
the borough of Westown ? 
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Free. So you say, my dear ; and you are generally 
in the right* But I don't know ; I don't feel as if I 
did altogether right in opposing Mr. Baltimore, in 
his owrt person, in the very spot where his fa- 
mily has so long presided. If he did not pro- 
voke me — 

Mrs. F. What, have; you not got over these 
scruples yet ? Has not all the rancorous opposition 
you have met with from him, wound you up to a 
higher pitch than this, Mr* Freieman ? It has car- 
ried you thro' with many petty struggles against his 
proud will already, and would you let him get the 
better of you now ? 

Free, (thoughtfully,) I could have wished to have 
lived in peace with liim. 

Mrs. Free. Yes, if he would have suffered you. 

Free. Ay, indeed, if he would have suffered 
me. (musing for some time.) Well, it is very extra- 
ordinary this dislike which he seems to have taken 
to me : it is inexplicable ! I came into his neigh- 
bourhood with the strongest desire to be upon good 
terms with, nay to be upon the most friendly and 
familiar footing with him ; yet he very soon opposed 
me in every thin^ (walking up and doivn and then. 
stopping short.) I asked him to dine with me almost 
every day, just as one would ask their oldest and 
most intimate acquaintance; and he knew very 
well I expected no entertainments in return, which 
would have been a foolish expence in his situation, 
tbr I took care in the handsomest manner to let 
hinv understand as much. 
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' Mrs.F. Well well, never trouble your head about 
that nows but think how you may be revenged 
upon him. 

. Free. Tho' his fortune was reduced, and I ia 
possession of* almost all the estates of the Baiti- 
mores, of more land, indeed, than they ever posses- 
sed, I was always at pains to assure liim that I re- 
spected him as much as the richest man in the 
county; and yet, I cannot understand it, the more 
friendly and familiar I was with him, the more vi- 
sibly his aversion to me increased. It is past all 
comprehension ! 

Mrs. F. Don't trouble yourself about that now. 

Free. Via sure I was ready upon every occasion 
to offer him my very best advice; and, after the 
large fortune I have acquired, I may be well sup- 
posed to be no noyice in many things. 

Mrs. F. O he has no sense of obligations. 

Free. Ay, and knowing how narrow his income is 
in respect to the stile of living he has been ac- 
customed to ; when company came upon him un- 
expectedly, have I not sent and offered him every 
thing in my house, even to the best wines in my 
cellars, which he has pettishly arid absurdly refused ? 
• Mrs. F. O he has no gratitude in him ! 

Free. If I had been distant,, and stood upon the 
reserve with him, there might have been some cause- 
Well, it is altogether inexplicable ! 

Mrs. F. Fm sure it is not worth while to think 
samuchabQutit. 
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Free. Ah; but \ can*t help thinking ! Have I not 
made the ground round his house, as well as my 
own> look like a well-weeded garden ? I have cut 
down the old gloomy trees ; and where he used to 
see nothing from his windows but a parcel of old 
knotted oaks shaking themselves in the wind, he 
now looks upon two hundred rood of the best hot- 
walls in the North of England, besides two new 
summer-houses and a green^house. 

Mrs. F. O he has no taste ! 

Free. The stream which I found running thro* 
the woods, as shaggy and as wild as if it had been in 
a desert island, and the foot of man never marked 
upon its banks, I have straightened, and levelled, 
and dressed, till the sides of it are as ^ice as a bowl- 
ing-green. 

Mrs. F. He has no more taste than a savage^ 
that's certain- However, you must allow that he 
wants some advant^gges which you possess : his wife 
is a woman of no refinement. 

Free. 1 don't know what you mean by refine- 
ment: She don't sing Italian and play upon the* 
harp, I believe ; but sl>e is- a very civile obliging,^ 
good, reasonable woman. 

Mrs. F. (contemptuously.) Yes, she is a very civil, 
obliging, good, reasonable woman. I wonder how 
some mothers can neglect the education of their 
children so ! If she had been my daughter, 1 shouUf 
have made a very difterent thing of her, indeed. 

Ffee. I doubt nothing, my dear^ of your good in- 
structions and example. But here cemes Jenkisoiu 
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Enter Jenkison, 

How, now, Jenkison ? things go on prosperously 
I hope. 

Jen. Sir, I am concerned— ^or, indeed, sorry™« 
that is to say, I wish I could have the satisfaction to 
say that they do. 

Free, What say you? sorry and satisfied? Yot^ 
are a smooth spoken man, Mr. Jenkison, but tell 
me the worst at once, \ thought I had been pretty 
sure of it as the poll stood this morning. 

Jen, It would have given me great pleasure. Sir, 
to have confirmed that opinion; but unfortunately 
for you, and unpleasantly for myself t- 

Free. Tut, tut, speak faster, man ! What is it ? 

Jen, An old gentleman from Ensford, who for-» 
merly received favours from Mrs. Baltimore's father, 
has come n^any a niile across the country, out of 
pure good will, to vote for him, with ten or twelve 
distant voters at his heels ; and this, I aqpi firec to 
confess, is a thing that was never taken into oi^r cal*" 
culation. 

Free. That was very wrong tho': we should 
have taken every thing into our calculation. Shall 
J lose it, think you ? J would rather lose ten thouT 
sand pounds. 

Mrs. F. Yes, Mr, Freeman, that is spoken like 
yourself, 

jfen, A smaller sum than that, I am almost sure^r' 
that is to say, I think I may have the boldn^s§ ,t^ 
promise, would secure it to you. 

Free. How so ? 
Vol. II, D 
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^en. Mr. Baltimore, you know, has many un- 
pleasant claims upon him. 

Free. Debts, you mean: but what of that? 

Jen. Only that I can venture to assure you, many 
of his creditors would have the greatest pleasure in 
life in obliging me. And when you have bought 
up their claims, it will be a very simple matter just 
to have him laid fast for a little while. The dis- 
grace of that situation will effectually prevent the 
last days of the poll from preponderating in his fa- 
vour. It is the easiest thing in the world. 

Free, (shrinking back from him.) Is that your 
scheme? O fie, fie! the rudest tongued lout in 
the parish would have blushed to propose it. 

Mrs. F. If there should be no other alternative ? 

Free. Let me lose it then ! To be a Member of 
Parliament, and not an honest man ! O fie, fie, fie ! 
(walking up and down much disturbed.) 

Jen. To be sure — indeed it must be confessed, 
gentlemen have different opinions on these subjects; 
and I am free to confess, that I have great pleasure, 
upon this occasion, in submitting to your better 
judgment. And now. Sir, as I am sorry to be under 
the necessity of hurrying away from you upon an 
affair of some consequence to myself, will you 
have the- goodness to indulge me with a few mo- 
ments attention, just whilst I mention to you what 
I have done in regard to Southerndown church- 
yard ? 

Free. Well, it is my duty to attend to that. 
Have you ordered a handsome monument to be put 
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up to my father*s memory ? Ay, to the memory 
of John Freeman, the weaver. They reproach me 
with being the son of a mechanic ; but I will shew 
them that I am not Ifehamed of my origin. Ay, 
every soul of them shall read it if they please, 
" erected to his memory by his dutiful son," &c. 

7<w. Yes, Sir, I have ordered a proper stone, with 
a neat plain tablet of marble. 

Free. A plain tablet of marble ! that is not what 
I meant. I'll have it a large and a handsome thing, 
with angels, and trumpets, and death's heads upoa 
it, and every thing that a good handsome monu* 
ment ought to have. Do you think I have made 
a fortune like a prince to have liiy father's tomb- 
stone put off with a neat plain tablet ? 

Mrs. F. Now, my dear, you must allow me to 
know rather more in matters of taste than your- 
self, and I assure you a plain tablet is the genteelest 
and handsomest thing that can be put upon it. 

Free. Is it ? 

Mrs. F. Indeed is it. And as for the inscrip- 
tion about his dutiful son and all that, I think 
it would be more respectful to have it put into 
Latin. 

Free. Very well ; if it is but handsome enough 
I don't care 3 so pray, Jenkison, write again, and 
desire them to put a larger tablet, and to get thf 
Curate to make the inscription, with as much Latin 
in it as he can conveniently put together. I should 
,be glad likewise, if you would write to the Vicar of 
Blackmorton to ^end me the register of my baptism : 
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I shall want it by and by, on account of some family 
affairs. 

Jen. I shall have the greatest pleasure in obeying 
your commands. Good day ! (Exit. 

Free. Where is the state of the poll, and the list 
of the outstanding voters? 

Mrs, F, Come to my dressing-room, and I'll 
shew you exactly how every thing stands. You 
won't surely give up your point for a little — 

Free, What do you mean to say ? 

Mrs, F. Nothing — nothing at all. (Exeunt. 

SCENE III. Baltimore's /louse. Enter Baltimore, 
followed by David, and speaking as he enters. 

Bait, And so the crowd gave three cheers when 
good old Humphries tottered up to the hust- 
ings to give his vote, as he declared, for the grand- 
son of Ihs old benefactor, Mr. Legender Baltimore ? 
I should have liked to have seen it. 

Dav, O, your honour, they gave three such 
hearty cheers! and old goody Robson clapped 
^ her poor withered hands till the tears run over 
her eyes. 

Bait. Did she so ? She shall be remembered for 
this ! I saw her little grandson running about the 
other day barefooted — he shall run about barefoot- 
ed no longer. — And so my friends begin to wear a 
bolder face upon it ? 

Dav. Yes, Sir, they begin to look main pert upon 
it now. 
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ialt. Well, David, and do thou lock pert upon 
it too. There's something for thee, (ghes him mo- 
ney. A noi5€ of laughing heard without.) Wiio is that 
without? is it not Peter's voice f Ho, Peter! 

Enter Victor fallowed by Nat. 

What were you laughing at there? 

Pet. (with a broad grin) Only, Sir, at Squire Free- 
man, he, he, he ! who was riding up the Back-lane, 
a little while ago, on his new croi>-earcd hunter, as 
fast as he could canter, with all the skirts of his 
coat flapping about him, for all the world like a 
clucking hen upon a sow's back, he, he, he ! 

Bait, (with his face brightening) Thou art plea- 
sant, Peter; and what then? 

Pet. When just turning the corner, your ho- 
nour, as it might be so, my mother's brown calf, 
bless its snout J I shall love it for it as long as I live. 
Bet its face through the hedge, and said " Mow!" 

Bait, (eagerly.) And he fell, did he? 

Pet. O Lord, yes, your honour ! into a good soft 
bed of all the rotten garbage of the village. 

Batt. And you saw this, did you ? 

Pet. O yes, your honour, as plain as the nose on 
my face. 

Bak. Ha^ ha, ha, ha, ha ! and you really saw it ? 

Davi4 aside to Nat, I wonder my master can de- 
mean himself so as to listen to that knave's talcs ; 
Vxn sure he was proud enough once. 

Bait, [^till laughing.) You really saw it ? 

Pet. Ay, your honour, and many more tl^an m^ 
WW it, Did'ttt they Nat. ? 

J> 3 
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Bait. And there were a number of people to look 
ftt him too ? 

Pet. O ! your honour, all the rag tag of the pa- 
rish were grinning at him. Wa'nt they Nat. ? 

Bait. Ha, ha, ha, ha> ha ! this is excellent ! ha, 
ha, ha ! He would shake himself but ruefully be- 
fore them (still langhing violently.) 

Pet. Ay, Sir, he shook the wet straws and the 
withered turnip-tops from his back. It would have 
done your heart good to have seen him. 

Dav. Nay, you know well enough, you do, that 
there is nothing but a bank of dry sand in that 
comer (zvitk some indignation to Pet.^ 

Bait, (impatiently to David.^ Poo, silly fellow ! 
it is the dirtiest nook in the village. — And he rose 
and shook himself, ha, ha, ha ! (laughing stijl vuh 
lently.) I did not know that thou wert such a hu* 
mourous fellow, Peter. Here is money for thee to 
drink the brown calf's health. 

Pet. Ay, your honour, for certain he shall have 
a noggen. 

JDav. (aside) To think now that he should de« 
mean himself so ! 

Enter Mrs. Baltimore. 

Mrs, B. (aside to Balt.^ Mr. Freeman is at the 
door: should you wish to receive him? 1 hurried 
to give you notice. Will it be disagreeable to you ? 

Bait. O, not at all. Let him in by all means ! 
(to the servants) I am at hpme. [^Exeunt servants. 

Mrs, B. Now, this is as it should be, my dear 
Baltimore, I like to see you in this good temper 
of mind. 
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Sail. Say no more about that. Things go on 
prosperously with me at present : there is a gleam 
of sunshine thrown across us. 

Enter Freeman and Charles Baltimore. 

{To Free.) Good morning. Sir: a very good 
morning to you. i 

Free. I thank you, Mr. Baltimore. You see I 
take, notwithstanding all that is going on between 
us at present, the liberty of a neighbour, 

Ba/t. {smiling.) O, no apology, Sir ! I am very 
glad to see you. This is a fine morning for riding 
on horseback, Mr, Freeman : I hope you have en- 
joyed it. 

Free, {aside to Char.) How gracious he is! We 
are certainly come in a lucky moment. 

Char. He is in a monstrous good humour cer- 
tainly ; now is the time to manage him, (aside t9 

Free.) 

Free. I am much obliged to you. Sir, for thi3 
good neighbourly reception i and I flatter myself 
you will think I am come on a neighbourly visit 
too. 

Bait. O certainly. Sir, but let us talk a little more 
this fine morning ; it is really a very fine morning 
for riding on horseback : How does your crop- 
cared hunter do ? 

Free. Eating his oats, I dare ,say very content- 
edly. All my horses are pretty well off : I buy 
the best oats in the country for them, and I 
pay the best price for them too. They are not 
to be sure so well lodged as they will be. My 

D 4 
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ftxhitect has just given me in his plan for my new 
stables : two thousand pounds is the estimate, and 
I suppose I must allow him to go a little beyond it, 
to have every thing handsome and complete. That 
is my way. Will you look at the plan ? (taking a 

plan from his pocket.) 

Bait, (drawing back with disgust.) I have no taste 
for architecture. 

Free. That is a pity now, for it is really a com- 
plete thing. By the bye, are not you going to do 
something to the roof of your offices soon? They^U 
be down about you ears presently, and the longer 
you delay that job, the heavier it will be when it 
comes, (aside to Charles, on seeing Bait, bite his lips 
end turn away from him) What is the matter with 
him now ? 

Char, (aside) Only a little twitching at his heart : 
it will soon be off again. 

Mrs. Bait, [aside to Bait.) For Heaven's sake 
don't let this discompose you ; his absurdity makes 
me laugh. 

Bait, [aside.) Does it ? 1 did not see you laugh. 
Well, I am a fool to mind it thus, [going up to Free. 
with affected good humour.) I am glad to hear your 
horses are to be lodged in a manner suitable to 
their owner's dignity. But you are the best horse- 
man too> as well as the best horse-master in the 
county, though your modesty prevents you from 
talking of it. 

Free. O dear, Sir! I am but middling in that way. 

Belt'. Fray don't let your diffidence wrong you. 
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What do you jockeys reckon the best way of ma- 
naging a fiery mettled steed, when a brown calf sets 
his face through the hedge, and says " Mow?" 

Free. Ha, ha, ha 1 faith you must ask your friend 
Mr. Saunderson that question. His crop-eared 
horse has jthrown him in the lane a little while ago, 
and he has some experience in the matter. As 
for myself, I have the Vheumatism in my arm, and 
I have not been on horseback for a week. (Bait, 

looks mortified and disappointed^ 

Mrs. B. {to Free.) He is not hurt, I hope } 

Free. No, Madam ; he mounted again and rode 
en, 

CAar. It was no fault of the horse's neither, if 
the goose had but known how to sit on his back. 
He has as good blood in him as any horse in — 

Free. No, no, Charles ! not now if you please. 
{loing up frankfy /^Balt,) And -now. Sir, that we 
iave had our little laugh together, and it is a long 
time, it must be confessed, since we have had a joke 
together — ha, ha, ha ! I hke a little joke with a 
friend as well as any man — ha, ha, ha! 

Bait, {retreating as Tree, advances.) Sir. 

Free. But^ome how you have been too ceremo* 
nious with me, Mr. Baltimore, and I'm sure I have 
always wish'd you to consider me as a neighbour^ 
that would be willing to do you a kind office, of 
lend you or any of your family a lift at any time* 

{still advancii^ familiarly to Bait.) 

Bait, {still retreating.) Sir, you are very gracious. 

]Pree^ So as I said, since we have had our little 
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joke together, Fil make no more prefece about if, 

my good neighbour, {still advancing as Bait, re^ 

treats y till he gets him close to the wally and thent 

putting out his hand to take hold of him by the 

buttonSy Bait, shrinks to one side and puts up his 

arm to defend himself) 

Bait, {hastify) Sir, there is no button here! 
{recovering himself and pointing in a stately mantier to a 
chair.) Do me the honour. Sir, to be seated, aid 
then I shall hear what you have to say. 

Free, [offended.) No, Sir, I perceive that the 
shorter I make my visit here the more acceptable 
it will be ; I shall therefore say what I have to say, 
upon my legs, (assuming consequence.) Sir, I have by 
my interest, and some small degree of influence 
which I believe I may boast of possessing in the 
country, procured the nomination of a young man, 
to a creditable and advantageous appointment in 
the East Indies. If you have no objection, I bestow 
it upon your relation, here, Mr. Cliarles Baltimore, 
of whom I have a very good opinion. 

Bait. Sir, I am at a loss to conceive how you 
should take it into your head to concern yourself in 
the affairs of my family. If Mr. ChSies Baltimore 
chooses to consider himself as no longer belonging 
to it, he may be glad of your protection. 

Mrs. B, My dear Mr. Baltimore, how strangely 
you take up this matter! Indeed, Mr. Freeman, yow 
are very good : and pray don't believe that we are 
j8il ungrateful. 
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Bak. {angrily to Charles.) And you have chosen 
a patron, have you ! 

Ciar. Vm sure I did not think — I'm sure I 
should be very glad — Vm sure I don't know what 
to do« 

Free. Good morning, Madam : I take my leave. 
{sligit/y to Bait.) Good morning. (£.v//, 

CAar. Tm sure I don't ki^w what to do. 

Mrs. B. Whatever you do, I hope you will have 
the civility, at least, to see that worthy man down 
stairs, and thank him a hundred times over for his 
goodness. 

Ciar. That I will. {Rxit hastily. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Baltimore ! how could you treat 
a»y body so, that came to you with offers of kind- 
ness? 

Ba/t. {striding up and down.) What would you 
have had me do ? what would you have had me do. 
Madam ? His abominable fingers were within two 
inches of my nose. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Baltimore, Baltimore ! 

Bait. Leave me,' Madam ! {Exit Mrs. B. with 

her handkerchief to her eyes.) 
{He still strides up and down j then stopping sud- 
denly to listen.) 
He*s not gone yet ! I hear his voice still ! That 
fool, with some cursed nonsence or other, is detain- 
ing him still in the hall ! It is past all endurance ! 
Who waits there ? 

Enter Peter. 
What, dost thou dare to appear before me with 
that 6€q)eat's tongue of thine^ sloughed over with 
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lies? You dare to bring your stories to me, do 
you ? [shaking him violently by the collar.) 

Pet. Oh ! mercy, mercy, your honour ! I'm sure 
it was no fault of mine that it was not 'Squire Free- 
man that felL I'm sure I did all I could to make 
it him. 

Bait. Do wliat thou can'st now, then, to save thy 
knave's head from the wall, [throwing Peter vio- 
lently from him^ after shaking him welly and exit 
into <in inner room^ flapping the door behind him 
zvith ^eat force.) 
Pet, [after looking ruefully and scratching his head 
for some tiMe.) Well, I sees plainly enough that a 
body who tells lies should look two or three wa}^ 
«n every side q£ him before he begins. [Exit very 

ruefully.) 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. Mrs. Baltimore'^ dressing-room. She is 
discovered sitting by a table y .looki7tg over papers. 

Mrs. Baltimore. 

W E L L, I have the satisfaction to find that my 
personal expences, for this last year, have been 
very moderate; but I am resolved they shall be 
still more contracted. Though ruin, I fear, cannot 
be averted, yet, when it does come, I can lift up my 
unblushing head, and say " this is no work. of 
mine." No foolish debts of my contracting, Balti- 
more, shall add to the number of those claims that 
already so gallingly press upon your proud and irri^ 
table mind ; and which, perhaps, will, in the end, 
drive you from the long and fondly retained habi- 
tation of your forefathers, [leans pensively upon h^ 

arm for some time^ then continues to look over 

more papers.) ^ 
Enter Charles, with a slo^.jmntering step. 
Char. Let me see what o'clock it is now. What 
says my watch to it now ? [looking at his watch) Pest 
take it ! it is but ten minutes since I look'd last ; 
and I could have sworn it was as good three quar- 
ters, or, at least, half an hour, as ever clock tick'd, 
or ever sand-glass ran. (yawning and stretching him- 
s^lf,) Ah ! I find it has been but half an hour of a 
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weary man's reckoning, who still sees two long long 
periods ycleped hours, lying between him and his 
dinner, like a dreary length of desert waste before 
the promised land, (yawning and stretching again,) 
My fishing tackle is all broke and destroyed, and 
Squire Sapling has borrowed my pointer. I have 
sat shaking my legs upon the corn-chest, till every 
horse in the stable is rubbed^ down, and the groom, 
happy dog ! has gone with his broom in his hand, 
to sweep out the yard and the kennel. O dear ! O 
dear ! O dear ! What shall I do ? 

Mrs. B. (rising from the table) Poor man ! I pity 
you with all my heart ; but I do think I could con- 
trive to find employment for you, if you are inclined 
to it. 

Char. Yes, Yes ! I am inclined to it ! Idleness 
is tiresome enough, God wot ! I am inclined to it, 
be what it will. But what is it tho' ? Have you 
^y skanes of thread to wind ? 

Mrs. B. No, something better than that, 
Charles. 

Char. What, card boxes to paste ? 

Mrs. B. Something better than that too. 

Char. Poetry or advertisements to cut out of the 
news-paper ? 

Mrs B. No, no, something better than all these. 

Char, (eagerly.) It is some new employment 
then. 

Mrs. B, Yes, Charles, a very new one indeed. 
What would you think of taking up a book and 
reading an hour before dinner ? 

9 
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Char, {disappointed.) Pshaw ! is that your fine 
employment ? I thought I was really to have 
something to do. Til e'en go to the village again, 
and hear stories from old Mai^ery, about the elec- 
tion and the old family grandeur of the Baltimores. 

Mrs. B. Nay, don*t put such an affront upon 
my recommendation. Do take up this book, and 
try, for once in your life, what kind of a thing read- 
ing quietly for an hour to one's self may be. I as- 
sure you there are many good stories in it, and you 
will get some little insight into th« affairs of man- 
kind, by the bye. 

Ckar. No, no ; no story read, can ever be like a 
story told by a pair of moving lips, and their two 
lively assistants the eyes, looking it to you all the 
while, and supplying every deficiency of words. 

Mrs. B. But try it, only try it. You can't sure- 
ly be so ungallant as to refuse me. (Gives Aim a 

book.) 
Char. Well then, since it must be so, shew me 
where to begin. . Some people, when they open a 
book, can just pop upon a good thing at once, and 
be diverted with it j But I don't know how it is, 
whenever I open a book, I can light upon nothing 
but long dry prefaces and dissertations; beyon4 
which, perhaps, there may lie, at last, some plea- 
sant story, like a little picture closet, at the end of 
a long stone gallery, or Hke a little kernel, buried 
in a great mountain of shells and of husks. I would 
not take the trouble of coming at it, for all that 
*one gets^ 
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Mrs.B. You shall have no trouble at all. There 

is the place to begin at. Sit down, then> and make 

no more objections. (points cut the place^ and 

returns to her papers again.) 
(Charles sits down with his book : reads a little 

with one arm dangling over the back of the 

chair 'y then changes his position^ and reads a 

little while with the other arm over the back of 

the chair ; then changes his position again, aftdy 

after rubbing his legs with his book hand, conti-i 

nues to read a little more ; then he stops, and 

brushes some dust off his breeches zvith his et^ 

bow.) 

Mrs. B. (observing him, and smiling,) How doe^ 

the reading go on ? 

Char, Oh, pretty well ; I shall finish the page 

presently. (he reads a little longer, still fidgeting 

about, and then starting up from his seat.) By the 

bye, that hound of a shoemaker has forgot to send 

home my new boots. I must go and see after 

them. 

Mrs. B. What could possibly bring your boots 

into your mind at this time, I wonder ? 

Char. It is no wonder at all , for whenever I be- 

^n to read, and that is not often, I confess, all the 

little odd things that have slipp'd o\4t of my head 

for a month, are sure to comQ into it then, I must 

see after the boots tho'. 

Mrs. B. Not just now. 

Char. This very moment. There is no time to 

be Jost, I must have them to-morrow at ^ eveqLt$% 
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Good bye to you. (looking. to the ivimiow^ as he 
passes on towards the door.) Ha ! there comes a visitor 
for you. 
Mrs. B. Who is it ? 

Char. It is Charlotte Freeman, walking Very de- 
murely, because she is within sight of the windows, 
Mrs. B. I am sorry she is come^ I have desired 
the servants to say I am from home. It is unplea-* 
^t to Mr. Baltimore to see any part of that family, 

mi I have promised ^no, no^, I have ^yoU 

must go to enquire after your boots, you say. (a 
fpitk tap at the door.) come in. 

Enter Charlotte* 
Chart, (going up affectionately to Mrs. B.^ I thought 
you would let me iii. (airtseys affectedly to Charles.) 

Mrs. B. Did the servants 

Charl. I saw no servants at all. I stole in by the 
little door of the shrubbery ; for I did not hke to go 
in by the great gate^ lest I should meet Mr. Balti- 
more; and he always looks so strangely at me— But 
I beg pardon : I -see I hurt you by saying so* 
Mrs. B. Have you walk'd far this morning ? 
Charl. Only so far to see you; for you seem'd 
unwell when I saw you last, and I could not be hap* 
py *till I inquired after you. 

Mrs. B. You are very good^ my dear Charlotte, 
I iam very well* 

Charl. ( observing Jier embarrassed.) I fear I como 
unseasonably* 

Char. O, no! We were just wishing for some 
good girl to come to us ; and when you go home 
d^ixi, . 1 shall have the honour of attending you. 
Vol. IL E 
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Chart, (affectedly.) No, I thank you, there is n^ 
occasion ; I know my way Very well. 

Char. But I can shew you a better way^ where 
there are fine sloes and blackberries on the hedgesy 
if you have a rtiirid to giather any/ Eating such 
jweet fruit puts people into good humour, and 
cures them of affectation. 

Chatl. (disdainfully.) I don't know what you 
mean, Sir, by your sloes and your blackberries, but 
I suppose you want to shew me the place where you 
cropt your black puppy's ears the other day, and 
had your fingers well bit for your painS. I wonder 
whether you or the puppy were in the best humour 
upon that occasion. 

Char. Faith, the puppy and I were very much 
the better for a piece of your flounced furbelow, 
which we found upon the hedge, to bind up our 
wounds for us. For you have a gredt sense of jus* 
tice^ Miss Freeman 5 you never take any thing off 
the bushes j without leaving something in return. 

Charl. And you^ too, Mr. Charles, are a gentle- 
man of gi eat honesty ; for you would not take a 
bit of th^ poor <iog's ears off, without leaving a bit 
of your own fingers in his mouth as an equiva* 
lent. 

Mrs. B. How comes it that you two are always 
quarrelling, and yet always coming in one another's 
Ivay? [lo Char;) You forget: you must go and 
see after your boots. 

Char. O ! I can go to-morrow morning. 
• Mrs. B. But there is not a moment to be lost 3 
you must have them at all events, you know. Noj 
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ho J rio lingering here: it is an errand of necessity* 
{fointing to the door.) {Exit Ghar. unwiUingl^C) 

Char I. Fm glad yoil have sent him ^way^ he is s^ 
forward and so troublesome* Perhaps I .am a little 
so myself just ncfw; If I am> don't make any cere- 
mony of sending me off : for I see, my dear MrSi 
Baltimore, your spirits are not so good as they used 
to be; O ! if I could do any thing to cheer them I 

(Looking wistfully at her.) 
Mrs. B. I thank you j my good girl ! you are not 
it all troublesome : you are Very pleasant to nie^ 
and if it Upended upon myself^ I should like that 
we were often together* 

Charl. {taking her hand warmly k) Should you ? 
Well, and if it depended upon me, I should be al- 
ways with you. I should go wherever you went, 
and do whatever you did ; and wear the same caps 
and gowns that you wear, and look just as like you 
as I could. It is a sad thing that I can get to you 
so seldom, with those eternal lessons at home, and 
Af r. Baltimore's sterti looks, which almost frighten 
me when I come here. Do you know I have often 
thought of writing to you, but then I don't know 
what to say* It is strange, now 1 I know ladies, 
who love one another^ write such long letters to 
one another every day, and yet I don't know what 
to sayi 

Mrs. B. And I have known, my dear Charlotte, 
ladies who did not tove one another, do just the 
same thing. 
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Charl, HBsivc you, indeed ? La, that is tvonderfol !! 
!But dbh*l you vfery often write long letters to thp" 
'fiiendis you lo^e most ? 

* Mrs. S^ Indeed I don't write very rften, noi' 
-fery Ibhg lettlers to any bod jr; and yet I havie sdiiie? 
fiiends whom I vety dearly love. 

CAarl. {faking Mrs. B'j. kand and skipping about 
her.) O ! I am so glad to hear that ! I thought afl 
deia^ friends Wrote to one another every day, and 
thW evfery body knew what to say but myself.— ^ 
When I am with Mama, I thiftk it will be so dif- 
ficult to bdcdme amiable and accompHshed, as I 
ought to bey that I am quite discouraged j but 
'Wheh I am with you, it appears so pleasant and so 
«asy, that I ixk put quite into good spirits SBgain.— ' 
But, no, no ! I do eveiy thing so clumsily ! and yotlk 
do every thing so Well ! 

Mrs. B. Don^t be so diffident of yourself^ Char*' 
•lotte : remember you are but fifteen, and I am four' 
^nd-twenty. 

CAarl. I wonder how I shall look when I am four-' 
and-tweiity. I'm Sure, notwithstanding all the 
pains both Maiha ahd my Governess take with me^ 
I don't think t look very well at present- 

Mrs. B. Nay, my good Charlotte, you look Verf 
^ell always, when you don't attempt to look too^ 
well. I hope to see you turn out a very ^rteable 
woman. 

• Char/. Do you think so ? I am to g6 to public 
places with Mama next winter; and I Ibave Ofcr* 
lieard her and my Governess whispering together 

5 
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as if I Should have admiren commg about me theu. 
jBut I don't think I shall. Do you think so ? - \ 

Mrs. B. {smiling.) Indeed, I can't say: perhapi 
'^JHiik may, and it is possible you nxay not ; but thr 
less yoB think of them, the more you will probably 
have. 

CAarl. I'm sure I think very little about them. 
Aod yet lc2ii\ help^^cying to myself sometimes, 
hovfH shall behave to them. 

Mrs. B. Ah] that is but a poor way of employe 
ing your £uicy. Don't think too much about 
^mirers : they won't admire you the more for thatv 

Ciarl.^ut I won't let them know that I think 
About them. 

Mrs. B. But they will find it out, 

CA^/. Ha ! but I will Ifold twgjfif very high inr 
deed, and not seem to care a forthing for one of 

Ihem. 

Mrs. B. Bvut they will find it out nevertheless. 

CiarJ. I'm sure I have heard that the young men 
;now-a'-days are no great conjurers. 

Mrs. B. That may be very true ; but they are 
^ conjurei:s enough to find that out, though better 
things should escape their penetration. 

Mrs. B. {with some alarm.) I hear Mr. BaltinK>Fe 
c<Hnihg. 

Charl. You seem vmeasy. Will he be angry to 
^dmeBere? 

Mrs. B. {muck embarrassed.) He wDl be surprised, 
perhaps ; but he won't come here-- he is only pass* 
ing to the library, I hope. 

^ « 3 
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Ciari: Haf but he is coming though! {fr^ephtg 
behind Afrj^. B.) He is just at the door. I will 
hideinyself behind the open door of this cabinet^j 
aind do you stand before me till he goes a\vay. ^Z- 
; ,{SAe skulks b&hind the doorofmopn cabinet^ and Mr ^. 
B. stands up close by her to conceal her completely^ 
; \ £»/^ Baltimore, 

J?^/. The tide, is running against me again; and 
even my own old servants, I haye learnt, at thi»-mor 
-ment, are twilling themselves at the Qat and bag- 
pipes, with the damn'd aleand roastrbeef of min^ 
adversary. . \ am going to my attorney imniedir 
ately \ if any person qa business shquld caJUi in my 
absence, detain him till I return. 

Mrs, B. Certainly, J wish you a pleasant ride. 
I. think I ^ball take a little.ramble presently, but 
shall leave your orders with the. servants. 

Bait. No, don't go put just now, I beg it of you. 
That little affectisd j^de of Freemjtn^s is prowling 
^bout ; and I haye already confessed to yoy, th^t it 
disturbs me to see you together. 

Mrs, B. Ah ! you are prejudiced : you talk with- 
put kno^yiJng her. She i§ a sweet tempered, kind 
hearted girl, and nature me^int h^r for something 
yery.different from what she appears to be. (Char- 
lotte behindy catches hold of Mrs. BV hand an4 
kisses jt.) 

Bait. Yes, nature meant her for a clurnsy — 

Mrs. B. Pray don't delay gojng to your attor? 
oey! 
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' Salt: A clumsy hoiden only ; and^ under the 
tuition of her ridiculous mother, she assumes aU 
the delicate airs of a fine lady. 

Mrs. B. Well, well, go to your attorney : it is 
all very harmless. 

Bait. Well, welU it is* ail very harml^s, if you 
will I and J have laughed at a thousand little a£r 
fected foolSf nearly as ^surd as herself. But whei) 
I see those broad features of her father, stamped so 
strongly by nature upon her common-place coun- 
tenance, pretending to wear the cooscious impor- 
tance of superior refinement, it provokes jpe beyond 
all patience th^t you should be so intimate with 
her. 

Mrs. B. She is a girl that will very much im- 
prove by any reasonable intimacy, and will very 
soon become like th^ people she is with^ 

Bait. Very well, let her be as little with you, 
then, and as much with her owi) foolish absurd 
ipother as possible j and the more ridipulous they 
both are, the greater pleasure \ shall have i^ seeing 
them any where but i^ your company. I assure 
you I have no wish to reform them. It is one of 
the few cop^oUtions I recpve in my intercourse 
with this man, to see him connected with siich a 
couple of fooK 

Mrs. B. O Baltimore ! for heaven's sake stay 
no longer here ! 

Bait. Pray what is the meaning of this ? areyo^i 
}j^ yoyr senses ? 
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Mrs. S. Scarcely, indeed, while you remain here, 
^nd talk thus. 

Bait, What, dees it affect you to this pitch, 
then ? Are you attached to that girl ? 

Mrs. B. Indeed J am. (Charl, behind^ catches Mrs, 
Ws hand again, and kisses it very gratefully.) 
Bait. Well, Madam ; I see plainly enough the 
extent of yotir attachment to me. [walking up^ and 
down vehemently.) Methinks it should have been of-r 
fensi ve to you even to have stroked the very ears of his 
dog. \nd that excrescence, that wart, that tadpole, 
that worm from the adder's nest which J abhor. 

Mrs. B. For heaven's sak^ go away ! you kill, 
you distract me ! 

Bait. Yes, yes, Madam; I see plainly enough 
i aiti married to a woman who takes no common in-. 
Jerest, who owns no sympathy with my feelings. 
' [He turns upon his heel in anger to go away, whilst 
Charlotte springs from her hiding place, and slip- 
ping softly after him, makes a motion zvith her 
foot as if she zvouldgive him a kick in the going 
out', up'bn which Bait, turns suddenly round and 
sees her. She stops short quite confounded : and 
he, glancing a look of indignation at his wife^ 
fixes his eyes sternly upon Charlotte, zvho, recoiling 
from him step, by step as he sternly frowns Upon 
her, throws herself at Idst upon Mrs. Ws neck, 
a>id^bursts into tears, ^^alt. then turns upon his 
hiel angrily and exit.) 
Charl. [sobbing.) I shall never be able to look up 
^gain as long as I live, There never was ^y body 
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like me; for, always when I wish to behave best, 
{Something or other eomes across me and I expose 
myself. I shall be so scorn'd and laught at !— I'll 
never enter this house any more — Oh ! oh ! oh ! 
Some devil put it into my head, and I could not 
help it. ril go home again, and never come a vi'* 
siting any more. — Oh ! oh ! oh ! I am so disgraced ! 

Mrs, B. Be comforted, my dear Charlotte ! It 
was but a girl's freak, and nobody shall know any 
thing of it. But, indeed, you had better go home. 

Char I. Yes, I'll go home and never return here 
any more. But, oh, my dear Mrs. Baltimore, don't 
despise, me! 

Mrs. B. No, my dear girl, I love you as much 
as ever. 

Cltarl. Do you indeed. And yet I must not 
come to you again. O, I shall wander every morn- 
ing on the side of the little stream that divides 
your grounds from ours ; and if I could but see jou 
sometimes on the opposite side, calling over to me, 
J should be happy ! It is so good in you to say that 
you love me; for I shall never love myself any more. 
(Exeunt Mrs. B. soothing and comforting Charl. 
as they gooff,) 

$C£N E H. 4 small anti-room in Freeman'3 house. 
Enter Mrs. Freeman with letters in her hand. 

Mrs. Free, [holding out her letters,) Pretty well, 
J think, for one day's post. I should write to my 
4ear Mrs. Languish toO| if my extract from Pe« 
f rach wcr? ready, 
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Enter Governess in great haste. 
Gov. O dear, Madame ! I don't know what ting 
I shall 4o wit Miss Freeman • 
Mrs, Free. What is the matter? 
G(w. She come in, since ^ very little time from 
her walk, and I believe she be to see Madame Bal- 
timore too, as drooping and as much out of spirit 
as a pair of mfHes wid de starch oy t of dem ; and 
she sit down so [imitating her,) quite frompish, and 
won^t r^ad her lesson to me, though I speak all de 
good words to her dat I can. 

Mrs. Free. Well, go to her again, and I'll follow 
you immediately, and speak to her myself. 

{Kxit Governess. 
{Mrs. Free, after putting up her letters very lei-t 
surely y and looking at one ojr two of tkem, goes 
out.) 

SCENE III. Charlotte is discovered sitting in a 
disconsolate posture^ on a low stool in the middle of th^ 
room y the Governess standing by her, endeavouring 
to soothe and coax lier, zvhilst she hitches away from 
her fretfully, pushirtg lier stool tozvards the front of 
the stage every time the Governess attempts to soothe 
her. 

Gov. Do be de good young lady, now, and read 
ovet your lesson. 

Charl. Can't you let me alojie for a moment ? 
I'm not in a humour just now. 

Gov. You be in de humours, but in de bad hu« 
mours, I see. I will put you in de good hy^ 
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^lours, Look here ! Fal^ lal, de laddy, daddy {sing-* 

in^fantastifolly.) Why don't you smile. Miss ? You 

)oye dat air, don't you ? {putting her hand soothingly 

on Chariot te'j shoulder y and griming in her face.) 

Charl, [shaking off her hand impatiently j turning liev 
hck to her, and sitting on the other side of the stool.) 
I don't like it a bit. 

Gov. O, but you do ! And den de pretty steps 
I shew'd you : if you would read your lesson, now, 
we should dance deqi togeder. (singing and dancing 
me French steps fantastically.) Why don't you look 
ftt me ? Don't it amuse you. Miss ? 

Chart. What amusement is it to me, do you 
think, to see a pair of ojd fringed shoes clattering 
upon the boards ? 

Gov. [shrugging her shoulders.) Mon Dieu! she 
)ias no taste for any of de elegancies, [putting her 
hand upon Charlotte'^ shoulder coaxingly.) But if you 
.don't speak well de French and write well de 
French, de pretty fine gentlemans won't admire 
you. 

Charl. [shaking off her hand again, and turning from 
/ler to sit on the other side of the stool.) And what do 
I .care for de pretty fine gentlemans, or de pretty 
iine ladies either? I wish there was not such a 
thing in the world as either of them. 

Qov. [fasting up her ^es.) Mon Dieu ! She wish 
,ys all out of de world. , 

Charl. I'm sure I should live an easier life than 
\ do, if there was not-? 
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Enter Mrs. YTceman^ 

Mrs. Free. What freak is this you have taketi i 
to your head. Miss Freen^an, not to read with 
Ma'moiselle. It won't do, I assure you, to follow 
your own whimsies thus. You must study regu* 
Jarly and diligently, if you would ever become 
an elegant and accomplished woman. 

C/iar/. I'm sure I shall never become either ele- 
gant or accomplished. Why need I scrawl versions 
(eternally, and drum upon the piano-forte, and 
draw frightful figures till my fingers ache, and 
make my very life irksome to me, when I know 
very well I shall never be better than a poor heed- 
Jess creature, constantly forgetting and exposing 
myself, after all ? I know very well I shall never be 
either elegant or accomplished. 

Mrs. Frjee^ Why should you suppose so ? there 
is i^o merit in being too diffident. 

Gov. You should not tink so poor of yourself 
Miss. You come on very well. Several lady say 
dat you are become so like to me in all de airs, and 
de grace, and de manners, dat you are quite odder 
ting dan you were. 

CAar/. No. wonder, then, that they laugh at me. 

Gcv. (casting up her eyes,) Mon Dieu ! She is 
mad ! shall I shut her up in her chamber ? 

Mrs. Free. Stop a little, if you please : she does 
not speak altogether from the purpose neither. 
Come, come. Miss Freeman : rouse yourself up, 
and have some laudable ambition : the distinction 
of elegant accomplishments is not to be obtained 
without ijidustry and attention. 
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Char/, I ^rsh I were with some of the wild 
p^\t that run in the woods, and know nothing 
about accomplishments ! I know I shall be a blun- 
dering creature all my life, getting into scrapes that 
ho body. else gets into; I know I shall. Why 
tieed I study my carriage, and pin back my shoul- 
ders, and hamper myself all day long, only to be 
laughed at after all ? 

Mrs. Free. I don't know what you may meet 
with when you chuse to visit by yourself. Miss 
' Freeman, but in my company, at least, you may be 
satisfied upon that score. 

Char/. And what satisfection will it be to me 
that we are ridiculous together? I would rather 
be laughed at alone than have people liughing at 
us both, as they do* 

Mrs. Free, {with amazement.) The creature is 
beside herself in good earnest ! What do you mean 
child ? Who have you been with ? Who has put 
these things into your head ? If Mrs, Baltimore can 
find no better conversation for you than this kind 
of insolent impertinence, she is poorly employed in- 
deed. 

CAari. It Was not Mrs. Baltimore that said so. 

Mrs. Free. Who said so then ? scMnebody has, I 
find. 

Ckarl. It was Mr. Baltimore- 

Mrs, Free. And you had the meanness to suffer 
such words in your presence ? 

CkarL It was not in my presence neither, for he 
did not see me. 
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Mrs. Free. And where was you then ? 

CJiarL Just behind the train of Mrs. Baltimore's 
gown, till he should go out again* 

Mrs. Free. And„ so you sneaked. quietly in youV 
hiding-place, and heard all this iusoleot-abusei^ 
Mean creature ! a girl of any spirit ^ould have 
rushed out upon him with indignation. 

CharL And so I did rush out* 

Mrs. Free. And what did you s^y to hifn ? 

CharL [sillily) I did not say any thing. 

Mrs. Free. I hope you resented it, then, by th* 
silent dignity of your behaviour. 

CharL [much embarrassed.) I'm sure I don't know 
— I did but give him a little make-believe kick 
with my slipper, as he went out at the door, when 
he turned round of a sudden, with a pair of terrible 
eyes staring upon me like the Great Mogul. 

Mrs. Free. A make*believe kick ! what do you 
mean by that ? 

CharL La ! just a little kick on— on— • 

Mrs. Free. On what, child ? 

CharL La ! just upon his coat behind as he went 
out at the door. 

Mrs. F. And did you do that? Oh! it is 
enough to make one mad ! You are just fit to live 
with the Indians, indeed, or the wild Negroes^ 
or the Hottentots ! To disgrace yourself thus, 
after all the pains I have taken with you! It is 
enough to drive one mad ! Go to your own room 
directly, and get sixteen pages of blank verse by 
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fote. But rm sure you are fitter company for the 
pigs than the poets. 

Char/. How was I to know that he had eyes in 
the back of his neck, and could know what was 
doing, behind him? 

Mrs. Free, He shall have eyes upon all sides of 
his head if he escape from my vengeance. It shall 
cost him his election, let it cost me what it will. 
(rings the bell violently) Who waits there ? {entei- a 
servant.) Order the chariot to he got ready imme- 
diately, [exit servant,) I will go to Mr. Jenkison 
directly. He has already pointed out the means j 
and I shall find money, without Mr. Freeman's 
knowing any thing of the matter, to manage it all, 
well enough. 

Ciarl. La ! I'm sure I knew well enough I did 
wrong ; but I did not think gf all this uproar 
about it. 

Afrj* Free. Go to your own room, child: I can't 
abide the sight of you. [Exeunt Mrs. Free, on one 
side of the stage, and Charl. and Governess $h 
the other.) 



END OF THE THIRD ACT, 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE L A summer apartment in Baltiiliftre'j 

housCy zvitk a glass door opened to a lawn. Tke 
scefie without is seen in the sober light of a calm 
summer evenings with the sun already set. Enter 
Baltimore and Mrs. Baltimore /rom an inner 
room. 

Baltimore speaking as they enter. 

X-j E T us say no more about it, then. I forgive the 
little deceit of concealment which my temper, be-' 
come too hasty of late, may, perhaps, justify. I 
will confess that the irritation excited in my mind 
by seeing that girl so frequently with you is un-* 
reasonable, is capricious. But you must bear with- 
me a little, my Isabella. It is a part of the infirmity 
that oppresses me: it is the* fretted edge of a deep 

and rankling Come, come, come ! well say 

no more about it. Let us forswear this subject. 
Let us now talk, even when we are alone, of light 
and indifferent things* 

Mrs. B. Indeed, I believe it will bo safest for us, 
till this passing storm, it will be but a summer 
storm I hope, is past over our heads, [assuming 
cheerfulness.) And now, to begin upon this salutary 
plan of your's, without loss of time, let me boast 
to you of the beautiful collection of plants I have 
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nursed with my own hands, in a sly comer of the 
garden. You have never yet been to see them. 

Bait, [eagerly,) Ay, even there too. 

Mrs, B. What do you mean? 

BalfJ' {peevishly.) Go to! you have heard, as 
well as I, of the ridiculous expence he has been at 
in seeds, and rare plants, and flower-roots, and non- 
sense; and of the learned botanist he is to pay so 
liberally for publishing a catalogue of them for the 
use of the scientific world — All that abominable 
ostentation. Ha, ha, ha! He does not know a net- 
tie from a crow-foot on his native fields. Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! — You don't laugh, I think? 

Mrs. B. We were to talk, you know, of indif- 
ferent things. ' But I have forgot to tell you of 
what really is not indifferent : I had a letter from 
my sister this morning, and, she says, your little 
godson is quite recovered from the remains of his 
illness, [pauses for an answer.) 

Bolt, [nodding his head but not attending to her.) 
Umph. 

Mrs. B. [coaxingly.) She says he has become so 
chattering, and so playful, it is delightful to sec 
him ! And he talks of his godfather \txy often ! 

Bait, [nodding again.) Umph. 

Mrs. B. He was always a great favourite of 
your's. 

Bait, [breaking out vehemently^ If any man but him- 
self had been guilty of half that ridiculous vanity, 
the dullest fool in the county would have laughed 
at Iiim. 

Vol,. IL F : 
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Mrs. B. O dear! still dwelling upon these ideas! 
. {he turns from her, and walks to the bottom of the 
stage ; she sighs deeply ^ and folhzvs him with her 
eyes. A long pause.) 

Enter ServQt. 

Serv. {to Bait.) Excuse me if I intrude. Sir. And 
you too, my good lady, {boiving very low to Mrs. 
B.) Here is a letter that I received a few moments 
ago, and I thought it expedient and proper that you 
should know its contents immediately. {giv£i the 
letter to Bait.) 

Bait. Let me see, {reads.) " An unknown well- 
wisher thinks it right to inform you, that your 
friend"— 

Serv. He ought to have said patron, Sir. I*m 
sure, I have always been proud to name you as my 
patron to every body : — ^the family of Baltimore 
has always been such to me. 

Bait. Well, well, no matter, {reads again) " To 
ruin your friend, 'Squire Baltimore. His adver- 
sary" — 

Serv. Meaning Freeman, Sir. 

Bait. I understand! {reads again.) ^^ His adver- 
sary being busy in buying up the claims of some of 
his principal creditors. If he would walk long at 
large, let him walk cautiously.'* 

Serv. Meaning that he will lay you up, Sr. 
- Bait. I understand it perfectly. 

Mrs. B. O no, no ! Some malicious person has 
written this. 

Bait. Permit me. Madam, to speak to my man of 
business, without interruption. 
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Ser^. No wonder. Sir, that Mrs. Baltimore should 
Ihink so. He makes such a good show with his 
actions, that he must set about such things very 
cunningly. 

Ba/t. Yes, Servet, thou hast always had some no- 
tion of his true character. 

Serv. To think that there should be such hypo* 
crisy in the world ! It grieves, ^t distresses me ! 

Ba/L Pooh, man ! never mind how many hypo* 
crites there are in the world, if he be but found 
amongst the number. 

Serv. Ay, Sir; but if he get you once into prison— 

BaJt. Will he not be detested for it ? 

Serv. But, if he should take the borough from 
you — 

Balf. Well ! and if he should take my life too, 
would he not be hanged for it ? 

Serv. To be sure, there would be some satisfaction 
in that if you could peep through your winding- 
sheet to see it. 

Bolt. He will now appear to the world in his true 
colours : I shall now speak boldly of a determined 
and palpable wrong : It relieves me from a heavy 
load« Give me thy hand, my friend Servet ; thou 
has brought me admirable news* 

Serv. But, Sir, we must take care of ourselves. 
For he is come of such a low, cunning, mean set of 
people— 

Bolt. Ha ! you know this, do you ? You know 
something of fail family ? 

fa 
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Serv. Yes, I know well enough : and his father 
every body knows was no better than a — a — a — — • 

Ba/L Than a what ? — Out with it, man ! 

Serv. Than a — ^Than a — 

Ba//. {eager/y.) Than a thief? Is that it ? O 
prove to me, only prove to me, that his father was a 
thief, and FU give thee all that I have in the world. 

Serv. Noy not absolutely that — but no better than 
a paltry weaver. 

Ba/L [disappoint ed.) Pooh ! 1 knew that before. 

Serv. Yes, ever}' body knows it, to be sure. But 
there is no time to be lost : I am so zealous about it j^ 
that I can't rest till I have further information. Y\\ 
take horse directly and go in quest of it. I know 
where to enquire, and I shall return to you without 
loss of time. 

Bait. Do so, my good friend, and don't be afraid 

of bringing back what you will call bad news. I 

shall not shrink from it. {Exit Servet. 

[turning to Mrs. B. zvho has been listening to their 

conversation with great marks of distrust and 

disapprobation.) 

And so. Madam, you are diffident of all this ? 

Mrs. B. It will be impossible at this moment to 
make you view it in the same light that I do. 

Bait. Yes, Madam, I knew it would be so with 
you. He has bewitched and thrown a veil over the 
understandings of all men ! I have perceived it 
long. Even from the first of his settling in the 
neighbourhood, my friends have begun to look on 
me not as they were wont to do. Even my very 
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tenants and dependants salute me less cheerily. He 
has thrown a veil over the understandings of all 
men ! He has estranged from me that sympathy 
and tenderness, which should have supported my 
head in the day of adversity. 

Mrs. B. Ah, my dear Baltimore ! It is you 
who have got a veil, a thick and gloomy veil cast 
over your mind. That sympathy and tenderness is 
still the same [pressing his hand.) And, if the day 
(rf adversity must come, you will be convinced of 
it. But let us for a while give up tliinking of these 
things: let us walk out together, and enjoy the 
soothing calnmess of this beautiful twilight. The 
evening-star already looks from his peaceful sky : 
no sound of busy man is to be heard : the bat, and 
the beetle, and the night-fly are abroad, and the 
pleasing hum of happy unseen life is in the air. 
Come forth, my husband. The shade of your 
native trees will wave over your head; the turf your 
infant feet first trod will be under your steps. Come 
forth, my friend, and more blessed thoughts will vi» 
^it you. 

Bali. No, no; my native trees and my native 
lawns ar« to me more cheerless than the dreary de- 
sert. I can enjoy nothing. The cursed neighbour- 
Itobd of one obnoxious being has changed every 
thing for me. Would he v/CTQ^'{c/enching /us handi 
afid muttering.) 
' Mrs. B. O ! what are you saying ? 

Bialt. {turning away from her) No matter what* 
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Enter a little Boy from the lawn by the gldts-doCTy rukf^ 

ning wildly J and frightened. 
Boy, He*ll be drowned, if nobcxly runs td save 
him ! He'll be drown'd ! hell be drown'd ! 
Mrs. B. Has any body fallen into the pond ? 
Boy. Yes, Madam; into the deepest part of it; 
and, if nobody does not run to pull him out, he*U be 
drowned. 

Bait, (running eagerfy towards the glass-door.) I'll 
go. Dost thpu know who it is, boy ? 

Boy. Yes, to be sure. Sir ; it is 'Squire iFreeman'i 
own $elf. (Bait, starts, and stops short. Mrs. B* 
clasping her hands and holding them up to heaven 
remains in anxious suspence. Bait, after a mo^ 
ment's pause, rushes out quickly,) 
Mrs. B. O God! what will this come to! 
{throws herself back into a chair, and remains stupid 
and motionless. The boy stands staring at ker.) 
Boy, Are you not well. Ma'am ? Shall \ call any 
body? {She makes no answer : he still stands staring at 
her.) She don't speak : she don't look at nothing : 
I will call somebody, [goes to the side-scene, and 
calls,) Who's there, I beseech you? O, hear me^ 
hear me ! Who's there, I say ? 

Enter Housemaid and Coachm^, 
Housem, What a bawling you make here, with 
your dusty feet, you little nasty jackanapes ! Ho^ 
dare you for to steal into a clean house ? 

Coach, If he be'n't that little devil that put the 
cracker under my horse's tail, I have no eyes in my 
head. He is always prowling about : there is neyci" 
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a dog hanged^ nor a kitten drowned, in the parish^ 
but he must be after it. 

£cy. (pointing.) Look there: what is the matter 
with the lady ? 

Housm. O, mercy on us ! my dear good lady ? 
Are you sick Ma'am? or swoonding? or beside 
yourself ? Run, Coachy, stupid oaf ! and fetch us 
something. 

CoacL I would run to the farthest nook of the 
earth if I only knew what to bring. Will burnt 
feathers, or a little aqua-vitae do you any good ? 

Mrs. B. {starting up.) Do you hear any noise? 

Are they coming yet? I'll go out myself, [endea^ 

vours to go outy but cannot. Housemaid and 

Coachman support ier.) 
Enter David iasti/y from the lawn. 

Dav. He is saved, Madam ! 

Mrs. B. O, what say you, David ! 

Dav. He has saved 'Squire Freeman. He threw 
himself into the deep water, and plashed about his 
arms lustily, till he caught him by the hair of his 
head, and drew him to the bank. One minute more 
bad made a dead man of him. 

Mrs. B. Who did that ? Who caught him by 
the hair of the head? 

Dav. Itfy master. Madam 3 and a brave man 
he is. 

Mrs. B. [holding up her hands in extacy.) Thy 
coaster! ay, and my husband ! and God Almigh-^ 
ty's good creature, who has formed every thing 
good ! O, yes ! he has made every being with good 

F 4 
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in it, and will at last make it perfectly so, in some 
way or other, known only to his wisdom. Ha ! I 
hear a noise on the lawn. 

Boy, (running out,) I must not lose a sight of the 
drowned man. For he'll be as dropping wet as any 
corpse, I dare say ; for all that there is life in him. 

{Ejcit. 
Mrs, B, rU go and meet them. I'm strong 
enough now. 

Dav. Let me support you. Madam. 
Housem. (to Coach, as they go out.) La! will he 
be all wet, do you think, and stretched upon his 
back? [Exeunt by the glass door ifito the lawn, Mrs. 
B. supported by David. Light from a window 
is now thrown across the path without doors ^ and 
discovers ^dXtimort and servants carrying Free- 
man into the house by another entry. The scene 
closes.) 

N 

\ 

SCENE IL A room in Baltimore's house. Enter 

Simeon and David. 

Dav. Now, my Old Simeon, you'll see your 
master as hearty, after his ducking, as if he were an 
otter, and could live either in the water or out of 
it ; though we had some trouble to bring him to 
his senses at first. 

Sim. Ay, do let me go to him quickly. It had 
been a sorrowful day to this grey head if my masto: 
had — 
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Dav. Yes, and if my master had not, as a body 
may say, put his life in his hand to save him. 

Sim. Very true, David, I say nothing against all 
that: I honour your master for it; thof I must say 
he has but an ungracious look with him. There is 
not another gentleman in the neighbourhood, thof 
I say it myself, that does not stop and say, " How 
do ye do. Old Simeon?" when he passes me. 

Dav. I don't know; I'm sure he used not to be 
ungracious. All the old folks of the parish used 
to thrust themselves in his way, as if it had been 
good for the ague, or an aching in the bones, to 
say " God bless your honour," 

Sim. That must have been before we came 

amongst you, then. Ha! here comes his Honour. 

[Enter Freeman, dressed in a night-gowrty with 

Truebridge and Charles Baltimore. Mrs. Bal-t 

timore, at the same time^ enters by another door.) 

Sim. {going eagerly to his master ^ and kissing his 

kandy zvhich Freeman holds out to him.) God bless 

and preserve your worthy Honour ! 

Free. I thank you, Simeon: a good God has pre- 
served me. You have not been much alarmed, I 
hope ? 

Sim. No, Sir; I heard of your safety before 1 heard 

of your danger^ but some how or other it came 

across my heart, for all that ; and I could not but 

think — I could not'r'[pauses and draws the hack of 

his hand across his eyes.) But the blessings of the 

aged and helpless have borne you up: the water 

could have no commission to hurt you. 
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True. Well said, good Simeon ! the blessing^s^ of 
the aged and the helpless are of a very buoyaot 
quality. A cork jacket is nothing to them. 

Free. Do my wife and daughter know of it ? 

Sim. No, please your honour^ my mistress is not 
returned from her visit yet, and my poor young 
kdy is dosed up in her room with Madumselle, 
taking on her book-larning, as I suppose. 

Free, 111 go home then, before they know any 
thing of it. {to Mrs. B.) My dear Madam, I return 
you my warmest acknowledgments. You flat* 
tered me, that I should have an opportunity, before 
i leave the house, of thanking, once more, the brave 
man who has saved my life. 

Mrs. B. lie will come to you immediately. 

Cfiar. {to Mrs. B.) Faith ! I went to him myselfj^ 
AS you desired me, and he won't come. 

Mrs. B, {frowning significantly to Char.) I have 
just come from him, and he will be here immedi- 
ately. 

Char. You went too, did you ? I couldn't — 
{Mrs. H. frowns again y and Char, is silent.) 

True, {to Free.) You had better sit down till he 
come. 

Char. Yes, do sit in this chair in the recess ; for 
you don't like the light in your eyes, I perceive. 
{leading Free, kind/y to the chair.) 

Free. I thank you. You are very good to me^ 
friend Charles. I tliink you would have lent a 
helping hand yourself, if you had been in the way^i 
to have saved a poor neighbour from drowning. 
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Ciar. I should have been a Pagan else, (Free. 
sits down and they all gather round him.) Now, mjr 
good Sir, it is pleasanter to sit in a dry seat like this^ 
with so many friendly faces round you, than to 
squash amongst the cold mud and duck-weed, with 
roaches and eels for your comrades. 

Free. Indeed, friend Charles, 1 sha'n't contradict 

you, 

(Enter Baltimore, going directly across the stagt 

towards the opposite door, by which Free, and the 

others bad enter edy without perceiving them if{ thi 

recess) 

Free. He thinks I am still in the bed-room, [goes 

kehind Bait, and lays his hand kindfy upon his 

shoulder.) 
Bait. Nay, my dear Isabella ! let me go by my- 
self! I would rather encounter him alone, than whea 
you are all staring upon hie. 

Fr^. [stilt holding him.) Ha, ha, ha 1 My brave 
delirercr ! I have caught you. 

Bait, {turning hastily about y and shaking himself loosi 
from his hold.) Ha ! is it you ? 

Free, (stepping back disappointed.) It is mcjSir; and 
I flattered myself that the overflowings of ^ a grate-^ 
fill heart would not be offensive. 

Balt„ They are not oflTensive, Sir^ you mistake 
me. You are too*-^There is no occasion for alj 
these thanks: I do not deserve them. 
. Sim. {vehemently.) Ah, but you do, Sir! and ail 
the country round will thank you too. There is. 
not 4 soul of them all, thof he might not care a 
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brass penny for you before, who will not fill a 
bumper to your health now, for saving to them his 
^loble and liberal Honour. O, Sir ! the blessings erf 
every body will be upon your head now. 

B^/t. {turning away frowningly from Sim.) So, so ! 

Mrs. B. Old Simeon says very true: every body 
will bless youi 

Bait, {turning away from her.) This is pleasant^ 
indeed ! 

Char. I'll be hang'd if every old woman in the 
parish don't foist you into her next Sunday's pray^ 
ers, along with the Royal Family. 

Bait, {turning away from Char.) Must I be be- 
leager'd by every fool ? {goes hastily tonvards tJic 

door.) 

Mrs. B. {aside, running after him.) You will not 
go away so abruptly ? 

Bait, {aside, to her.) Will there be no end to this 
damned gratitufie ? {abota, to Free.) Sir, I am very 
happy — I — I hope you- will, have a good sleep after 
this accident; and I shall be happy to hear good 
accounts of you to-morrow morning. 

Free. No, Mr. Baltimore, we mus.t not part 
thus. My gratitude for what you have done is not 
to be spent in words only : that is not my way. I 
resign to you and resign to you, most cheerfully, all 
my interest in the borough of Westown. 

{Bait, pauses.) 

True. Th^t is nobly said, Mr. Freeman, and ( 
expected it from you. 
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Char, [rubbing his hands ^ atid grinning with delight.) 
I thought so ! — I thought it would come to this : 
he has such a liberal way with him in ever/ thing. 

Bolt. {Jialf-aside to Char.) Wilt thou never give 
over that vile habit of grinning like a dog ? (going 
up with a firm proud step to Free.) No, Sir ; we have 
entered the lists as feir combatants together, and 
neither of us, I hope, {significantly) have taken any 
unfair advantage of the other. Let the most fortu- 
nate gain the day. I will never receive reward for 
a common office of humanity. That is not my 
way [mimicking Freeman.) 

Free. Let me intreat you ! 

Bolt. Mention it no more: I am determined. 

Free, It would make me infinitely happy. 

Bait. Do me the honour to believe that I speak 
truth, when I say, I am determined. If you give 
up the borough, I give it up also. 

Free. Then 1 say no more. I leave with you the 
thanks of a grateful heart. I should have said, if it 
had been permitted me, the very grateful affection 
of an honest heart, that it will never forget what it 
owes to you but in that place where both affection 
and animosity are forgotten. [Exit with emotion^ 

followed by Charles and Simeon.) 

Mrs. B. O Baltimore ! Baltimore ! Will you suf- 
fer him to go thus ? 

^t. (going two or three steps after him^ and stop- 
ping short.) He is gone now. 

Mrs. B. No, he is not ; you may easily overtake 
ixim. Do— 'for the love of gentleness and charity ! . 
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> ^t. {going hastily towards the doofy and Mopping 
short again.) No, hang it ! I can't do it now. (ExU 

hastily by the opposite side^ 
. Mrs. B. [shaking her head.) I had great hopes 
ftom this accident > but his unhappy aversion is, I 
fear, incurable. 

True. Don't despair yet: I prophecy better 
things. But do not, my dear Madam, before Bal* 
limore at least, appear so anxious about it. It 
serves only to irritate him. 

' Mrs. B. Is it possible to be otherwise than anx-* 
ious? This unlucky prejudice, gradually gaining 
strength from every little trivial circumstance, em- 
bitters all the comfort of our lives. And Freeman 
has so many good qualities — ^he might have been 
a valuable friend. 

True. Very. true; he is liberal, ^ood-tempered, 
and benevolent ; but he is vain, unpoUshed, and, 
with the aid of his ridiculous wife to encourage 
him, most provokingly ostentatious. You ought 
to nmke some allowance for a proud country gen- 
tleman, who now sees all the former dependants of 
his femily ranging themselves under the patronage 
of a new, and, what he will falsely call, a mean 
man. 

Mrs. B. O, I would make every allowance ! but 
I would not encourage him in his prejudice. 

True. The way to reclaim him, however, is not 
to run directly counter to it. I have never found 
him so ready to acknowledge Freeman's good^qua- 
lities as when I have appeared, and have really beem 
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half provoked myself with his vanity arid magnifi- 
ceiKe. When we would help a friend out of the 
laire, we must often go a little way into it ourselves. 

Afrs. B. I believe you are right. Ah ! Taie- 
bridge ! if you had been more amongst us lately, 
we should not now, perhaps, have been so unhappy. 
He wouki have listened more to you than to any 
other friend. 

True^ Have good comfort : I don't despair. {Examf. 

SCENE III. Nigit. An open space before tJieBlui 
Posts : the scene dark except where the light gleams 
Jr^m tie open door of the house. A noise of drink- 
ing and merriment heard within. Enter some of 
Baltimore'^ voters^ isic. from the house y carrying a 
fable^ a bowl of pwuh aitd glasses y which they set 
down in the pore hy and place themselves round on the 
benches at the door. 

- ^mhr. Now, messmates, let us set down our 
bowl here. We have been long enough stow'd ia 
that there close smoky hold, while the fresh air has 
been playing on the decks. Let us sit down and b^ 
pierry ! I am return'd home in a good jolly time, 
old neighbours; let us enjoy it. 

First Fate. Ay, I remember at our last election, 
when 'Squire Burton was chosen, we drank a hearty 
bowl in this very porch, and neighbour Bullock, 
Ithe taauer, s^t as it were in that very corner. Rest 
Jbis Ami ! he loved his country, and his king, and 
^ cause, and his candidate, as well as any heart in 
Old England. 
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Second Vote, Ay, and he was alv^ays ready io 
knock any body down that was not as hearty as 
himself. That was what I liked in him. That was 
the true spirit. That was the true roast beef of 
old England. 

First Vote. And he had such a good knack at a 
toast. Come, stand up, Mr. Alderman. We have 
drunk already to the ancient family of the Balti- 
mores, give us some other good public toast. You 
have a good knack at the business too. I would 
give you one myself, but then I doesn't know how 
to do it for want of education. 

Aid, [standing up conceitedly.) May all the kiiig, 
and the queen, and the royal family, and all the rest 
of the nobility and members of parliament, serving 
over them and under us be good ; and may all us, 
serving under them agair* be-— be — be happy and 
be good too, and be — and be — 

Second Fot^, Just as we should be. 

First Vote. Ay, just so. Very wtU and very^ 
nicely said, Mr. Alderman ! 

Second Vote. But does nobody drink to the navy 
of old England. 

Aid. Yes, man ; stop a little, and Til have a touch 
at that too. 

First Vote. Ay, do so. I stand up for the British 
navy ; that I do. The sea is our only true friend 
either by land or by water. Come, give us a sai- 
lor's song, Will Weatherall. I have lived upon' 
dry land all my days, and never saw better than a 
little punt-boat shov'd acros$ the ferry for a sixpence; 
but some how or other I have a kindness for fevery 
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thing that pertains to the great salt sea» with all the 
sbbs» aod the waves roarings and ail that ; and 
iWfiever I sees a good hea!tt of oak seated at an 
alehouse door with his glass in his hand, my heart 
always turns to him> an there should be a hundred 
men besides. Give us a song» man^ 

Sailor. That I will. Hang me if thou does'n't 
deserve to feed upon biscuit. 

SONG. 

. • Merry mMtling social bowl^ 
Many a cheerful kindfy soul 
Fills its glass from thee : 
Healths go rounds care is drown d^ 
\ Every heart wiih tighter bound 
GenWous feels and free. 

Conn and beaker by thy side, 
Mfffst tbon oft" in flowing pride 

Thus swrrannded be : 
And shame befal the narrozv mind. 
That to a messmate proves unkind. 

Who once hath fit d his glass from thee ! 

W1tate\r our state, where'er we meet, 
We' II still with kindly welcome greet 

The mate of former jollity : 
Far distant, in a foreign land, 
We* U give to alia brother's hand 

That e'er ha^je filled their glass from thee. - 

Vol. II. G 
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Enter yidsgtxy in great fury. 

Mar. Dash down your bowl, and break jail 
your glasses in shivers ? Are you sitting singing 
hercj and 'Squire . Baltimore hurried away to prison 
by his vile rascality creditors ? Shame upon your 
red'chbps \ Who pays for the liquor you are drink-» 
ing? 

AIL You're wtong in the head, Margery- 

Mar. Ye're wrong in the heart, and that's a worse 
thing, ungrateful punch swillers ! You would be 
all up on end in a moment else; for I saw them 
lay their detestable paws Upon him with tnine own 
eyes. Rise up every skin of you, or I'll break the 
bowl about yotir ears ! I'll make the liquor moxmt 
to your noddles, I warrant you ! 

All. (starting up.) Which way did they go ? 

Mar. Come, follow me and I'll shew you. Let 

them but come within reach of my clench'd fist, 

and I'll teach them to lay hands upon his honour ! 

An esquire and a gentleman born. {Exeunt, every 

body following her with great noise and hubbub^ 



END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 



Scene I. a vcaUted passage in a prison. Enter 
Keeper, with several Turnkeys bearing pots of 
prter^ l^c. for the prisoners. 



Keep, (calling to somebody without.) Take another 
pot of pdrter to the dog-stealer in the north ward, 
and a Welsh rabbit to his comrade, (to another who 
enters with a covered dish.) Where have you bcea 
^ this time ? 

1st Turn. Waiting on the rich debtor in the best 
chamber; he has fallen out with^ his stew'd carpj 
because the sauce of it be'nt cook'd to his liking. 

Keep. Fm sorry for that : we must spare no pains 
upon him. 

Enter 2d Turnkey. 
2d Turn, (holding out a small jug.) Come, come, 
this won't do. Transportation-Betty says, nothing 
but true neat Hollands for herj and this here gin 
you have sent her be'nt fit for a gentlewoman to 
diink. 

Keep. Yes, yes; travdl*d ladies are woundy nice. 
However, we must not quarrel with her neither : 
take it to the poor author in the debtor's ward ; it 
will be good enough for him. 

G 2 
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Enter Truebridge. 

True. What part of the prison is Mr. BaltidM'e 
in? ^ 

Keep, ril shew you, Sir; follow me. 

True. 1 thought to have found him in your own 
house. In the common prison ? 
/ Keep.. It is his own ^ult^Sbr; he would go JiO 
where else; and the more tbisietable every tl^og is 
about him, the better he likes it. His good lady 
could scarcely prevail upon him to let us set a cou- 
ple of chairs in his room. 

True. Has she been long here? 

Keep. Better than an hour I should think. 
' True. Does he seem much aflected ? 

Keep. Anan, Sir? 

True. I mean, much cast down. 

Keep. O, Lud; no. Sir J I daresay not ^ you 
know people are used to such things every day* 

True. Very true, Mr. Keeper, I forgj^^M.^^ 
Show me the way. - {Exmnt. 

SCENE n. A prism. Baltimore is discovered 
sitting in a thoughtful ptsfiire, with Mfs. Bakiiimpe 
resting her arm on the baek of his ehair^ and 0tserv* 
ing him atte7itively\ 

Bait, [after starting up with alacrity ^ and waOek^ < 
several times up and down) And they are calling cuti 
as they go thro' the streets, that I am a true Baltw 
more, and the son of their old bcneiactor? 



i 
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• 3drs. B. Thqr arc, indeed. The same party that 
adfcibled to -attempt your rescue, are still parading 
about tumultuously, and their numbers are conti- 
nually increasing. 

Ball. That's right ! The enemy, 1 hope, has heard 
the sound of it round his doors : they have bid him 
a good morrow cheerily. 

Mrs. B. I don't believe thej*^ suspect him yet, 
&r it is too bad to imagine. 

Bolt, [exuhingly.) But they will all know it soon. 

All the world will know it. Man, woman, and 

xJuld will know it ; and even clothed in the very 

coats his ostentatious bounty has bestow'd upon 

tkem, the grey-headed labourers Will curse him. 

lia, lia^ ha, ha, ha ! How many chaldron of coals, 

aod hog^iead^ of ale, and well fattened oxen will, 

in one untoward moment, be forgotten by those 

ungi^gfiil hinds 1 Ha, ha, ha ! The very children 

will Call to him as he passes by. Methinks I tread 

Ji^tly ^n the floor of this dungeon, with the step 

^ an injured man who rises from the grasp of ;<^* 

pression. Raise thy drooping head, my Isabella : 

X am a thousand times more happy than I have 

been : all mankind will sympathize with me now. 

Mrs. B. Every honest breast, indeed, must detest 
baseness and hypocrisy. 

Ba/i. Ay, thou speak'st with some energy now. 
tCome to my heart ! there will be sympathy between 
us. Now, thou art the wife of Baltimore! But 
okl my tsabelia! a poor man's wife has many du- 
4xs to fulfiU 

G 3 
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Mrs, B. None that I will not most cheerfblljr 
fblfil. % 

Bali, Ah ! thou art a fair flower planted on an 
ungracious soil, and I have nursed thee rudely. 

Mrs. Br O, no ! you were most kind and gentle 
once. 

Ba/t. And I will be so again, Isabella: for this 
viper gnaw'd at my heart, and 1 could be gentle to 
nothing; not even to thee. But my heart fccU 
lighter now : I will be rough to theei no more. 

Enter Truebridge. 

Ha! my friend! good morning to you! Nay, 
nay: {taking Ms Aand frankfy.) don't be afraid to 
Jcjok at me : I wear no desponding face upon it. 
(pointing to the bare walls of his prison.) You see 
.what a happy thing it is to have a liberal, generous, 
magnificent riyal to contend with. Have you seea 
any of my good noisy friends on yoxur wayl|^ 

True. Yes, crowds of them; and I really Relieve 
this arrest will gain you your election. There is 
something in man that always inclines him to the 
side of the oppressed , 

Bah. Ay, by God ! and the sav^e feels it more 
strongly than the philosopher. 

True. He was always a ridiculous ostentatious 
fellow; but if Freeman has thought to ruin your 
cause by the unworthy means you hint at, he i9 
•the greatest fpol as well as the greatest knave in the 
xbmmunity. 
. BaU. (ironically.) Don't be too severe i4)on him ! 
he has been bred to turn his money to good accounti 
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jott know: a purchased debt is his property as well 
dFa bale of^ broadcloth ; and he has a great many 
charitable deeds and bountiful donations to put 
into the balance against one little underhand act 
of unmanly baseness. 

True. Hang all his boimtiful donations! If he 
has done this, I will curse him by the hour-glass 
with any good fellow that will keep me company. 

BaU. Nay, nay, nay ! you are warm, Truebridge. 
You are of ^ irritable disposition. You have no 
charitable allowances to make for the failings of 
good people. Ha, ha, ha ! 

£fUer Turnkey. 

Turn. Mr. Freeman begs to be admitted to see 
Mr. Baltimore. 

Ba&. [streuhing out his arm vehemently.) Docs he, 
by my conscience 1 (/^True,) What think you of 

this li^^ : 

' Tfue* If things are as we suspect, it does, indeed, 
exceed all ordinary calculations of effrontery. 

Bolt, {to Turn.) Let him be admitted, {exit 
Turn.) Now we shall see the smoothness of his 
snake's skin ; but the switch, not the sword, shall 
scotch it. {walks hastily up and down.) 

Enter Freeman. 
Bait, {stopping short upon bis entrancSy aftd assumes 
an ironical respect.) Good inomingi worthy Sir. You 
are the only man in England, I may say in Europe, 
nay, I will say in the whole habitable globe, for 
you love munificence, Mr. Freeman, whose davmt' 
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less confidence could have been wound up to th^ 
steady intrepidity of such a visit, \: 

Free, [simply.) O, no, my friend, don't praise me 
more than I deserve. In courage to run to the 
assistance of a friend, you yourself have set me the 
c^tample; and my ciiaracter, I hope, will never be 
found deficient in any thing that becomes a good 
neighbour, and an honest man. 

Bait, {smiling sarcastically.) Certainly, Sir; bd.at 
all pains to preserve, in the public opinion^ yOw 
invaluable character. I would really advise you to 
have a certificate of all your eminent virtues drawa 
up, and sign'd by every housekeeper in the parish^ 
Your wonderful liberaUties in worsted hosd and 
linsey-woolsey petticoats; your princely subscrip-^ 
tions for bridges and market-places ; and your jQoble 
donations to lying-'in hospitals, have raised your le^ 
putation over the whole country: and if thc.battCf 
ness (^treacherously entrapping a fair and open 
rival, whom you profess'd to respect, can throw any 
shade upon your sublime virtues, you have only to 
build a tower to the parish church, or a new alms-* 
house, and that will set every thing to rights again. 
[aside to True,) Look how he draws in his detestable 
mouth, and stares upon me like a cat ? 

Free. \ now perceive. Sir, the point of your dis- 
course, and I forgive every thing that it insinuates, 
I might say many things, but there is just one 
simple answer I will return to it. All my fortune 
is at thi$ moment at your disposal. You shall now 
be a free xmencumber'd man, owing no maa any 
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thing. For how can you be said to be indebted to 
one who owes even his own life to you. 1 tell 
joa this, was my errand here. 

BaU. (shrinking ^ck, and tien recovering himself 
VHth proud disdain.) And I> noble Sir, have on^ 
simple answer to return to you: I will rather i||f(:. 
nuuiv in tlus prison till the hand of death unbcdt 
my door, than owe my enlaxgement to you* Your 
treacfaeiy and your ostentatious generosity are 
equally contemptible. 

Free. On the word of an honest man, I have had 
no knowledge of this shameful arrest. 

Bali. And on the word of a gentleman, I believe 
you not. 

Free. Will you put this affront upon me ? 

Bait, [smiling maliciously.) Only if you are obliging 
enough to bear it. Do entirely as you please, {aside 
to True, tnrning away contemptuously from Free.) See 
how like a sneaking timid reptile he looks, {yoaiks 

up and down proudly ^1 

Mrs. B. much alarmed (to Free.) O, leaye him ! 
leave him ! You must not speak to him now : he 
knows not what he says. 

True, (aside to Free.) Go away for the present, 
Mr. Freeman, and I will call upon you by and bye. 
If you are an honest man, you are a noble one. 

Free, {impressively.) In simple truth, then, I am 
an honest vxSxsij and I shall be glad to have some 
discourse with you whenever you are at leisure. 

{Exit. 
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Bait, {stopping short in his walk and looking round.) 
Is he gone? {to Free.) What did you think of that? 
Was it not admirable? {endeavouring to laugh but 
cannot.) The devil himself will now appear a novice 
in hypocrisy, 

^§ I'rue. Faith ! Baltimore, I cannot think him 
guilty : he wears not the fece of a guilty tnaa, 
(Baltimore'^ countenance falls : he turns away 
abruptly from Truebridge and walks up and 
down in disorder.) . ■ 

' Mrs. B. {perceiving Freeman'^ hat on the ground^ 
which he had dropt in his confusion^ Mr, Freeman 
has left his hat behind him. {As she stoops to lift it 
Bait, runs furiously up to her and prevents her.) 
Bait. Touch not the damned things or I will 
loath thee! Who waits without ? hollo! Turnkey! 
{Enter Turnkey ; and he^ giving the hat a kick with 
his foot J tosses it across the stage.) Take away, that 
abomination, do 1 {Exit hastily into an inner apart^ 

ment.) 
True. Don't lose hopes of feir weather^ my dear 
Madam, tho' we are now in the midst of the storm. 
Follow and sooth him, if it be possible, and I'll go 
in the mean time to Freeman. 

(Exeunt severally^ 
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ISC EN E III. jin open scattered street in smaU 
country town. Enter Jenkison and Servet by opptn 
Me sides y and are going to pass without observn^ 
one another. 

Serv. [calling to Jenk.) Not so fast, Mr. Jenkison^ 
i was just going to your house. 

Jenk. And I was just going to do myself the 
pleasure to call at your's. 

Serv. And you was glad to go quickly along, I 
believe. Jt would neither be pleasant nor safe for 
you, peiiiaps, to meet the new member in his chair^ 
with all his friends round him, ^* Baltimore for 
ever!" would not soimd very pleasantly in youjf 
ears. Ay, Mr. Jenkison ! You have madp a fine 
iiand of this business for a man of your pretensions 
in the profession, 

Jenk. I believe, Mr. Servet, I may be permitted 
to assume to myself, without the imputation of va* 
nity, as much professional descterity in this affair as 
the most able of my contemporaries could have 
-brou^t into the service. Every thii^ has been 
<lone that the very nicest manoeuvre^ of the law 
would admit of. Who could hav^ thought of ,d 
rich friend, from nobody knows where, paying Bal- 
timore's debts for him ? Who could have thought 
of those fools taking him up so warmly upon hi$ 
imprisonment, in manifest contradictipn to the old 
proverb, that " rats and vermin leave a fallii^ 
^ouse?" Who could have thought so many of Mr^ 
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Freeman's friends would have stayed from the poll, 
too, after solemnly promising their, votes? I zttk 
sure you are too polite not to do me the justice to 
confess that these things were not to be counted 
upon. A pinch of your snufF, if you please: you 
keep the best rappee of any gentleman in thecounty, 
. Sirv. But what can you say for yourself in the 
present blissiness, Mn Jenkison? Vm sure, my 
client, Mr. Baltimore, has given you advantiiges 
enough, if you had known how to use them. Since 
liis quarrel with Mr. Freeman in the prison,, have 
not you and I gone between them with at least 
half-a-do^n of messages, unknown to their friends ? 
and nothing but a paltry meeting with pistols ta 
come of it after all ! It is a disgrace to the profession, 
^ Jenk. What could I have done, Mr. Serwt ? 
• S€rv. What could you have done 1 Has not my 
client by my mouth, told your client in pretty plaia 
terms, in return to all his amicable advances^that he 
is a liar, and a hypocrite, and a knave, and a coward; 
and with but very Utile difficulty on your part a 
kick or a cudgel might have been added : and do 
you ask me what was to be done with all this ? Amoet^ 
ing with pistols, indeed ! It is a disgrace to the pro^ 
fession. I once procured for a smug-faced client of 
mine a good douse o* the chops, which put a couple 
of hundred pounds into his pocket ; enablii^ him 
thereby to run off with a rich heiress, and make his 
fortune, as you giay well say by a stroke. As for 
myself I put, of course, doublathe sum in my own« 



Jenk. Do mc the favour to bdieve, my worthy 
Sir> that \ have always looked up to your superior 
lAiilities with the profoundest respect. But have a 
iktie patience : and do me the honour to sdppose 
I am not altogether a novice. We ruay have a 
duel first aiid a law-suit afterwards. I suppose we 
UtaH have the pleasure of meeting at the place and 
lioiirs^pointed^ 

Sir. Never doubt that. But I hear the crowd 
coming this way. [some of the crtrwd begin to enier^ 
mnd a gre^mise is heard at a distance.) Let us avoid" 
them, and talk further of this matter as we go. {ex* 

eunt Jenk. and Serv. Enter more of the crotvd.) 

tirst Mob. Well, I can't say but it was a rare 
speech. 

Second Mob. Andvery nicely delivered. 

Mtst Mob. Ay, he is a nice man. 

Finst Woman. And such a sweet-faced gentle*^ 
saan. He'U stand by his king and country, I war- 
rant ye. 

First Mob. {to- third Mob.) But you lost it all, 
ndghbour Brown, you was so long of coming. 
^ 6e»tlenfien," said he, and he bowed his head so^ 
^^ the honour you have this day preferred me to*'— 

See^ Mob. No, no, man 3 ^ that yoo ' have 
conferred upon me." 

First Mob. Well, well, where's the difference? 

^ I shall ever consider upon" 

'^ SeeondMob^ Reflect upon. 

Ftrst. Mok. Did not I say reflect upon? ^ Wifli-^ 
mA ptaAjoy- no ^^ great"— I dont't know very 
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well ; but he meant, as one should say, as hcwr hi 
would think upon us with good-will; And then^ 
quoth he/~but first of all you know, he said^ 
stretching out his hand so, that " the confidence im-*' 
puted to him/r . 

Second Mob. Tuty man ! reposed upon him. 
i First Mob. Did not I say so as plain as a mad 
could speak ? — Was a trust that, with the greatest 
Scrupulousness of regard— That is to say, you kpow^ 
that he won't sell his vote for a pension : nor pve 
sU¥ay our poor little earnings to feed a parcel of lazy 
}:dacemen and courtiers. Lord help us ! And that 
he won't do^ 

Third Mob. No, no ! I'll answer for hhti. Why 
I' have heel-pieced his shoes for him when he was no 
bigger than a quart-pot. 

First Mob. But what pleased me most of all 
was, when he waved his hand in thk fashion, and 
said, ^^ Gentlemen, It has always been the pride 
and boasting 

Second Mob. Pride and boasts 

First Mob. No, indeed; I say pride and boast-* 
ing, Thomas Truepenny; have not I a pair of earsr 
in my head as well as you ? » 

Second Mob. Well, well, boasting be it then ! 

First Mob. Yes, " boasting of this honourable 
borough to support its own dignity and independ- 
ency against all corruptful encroachments." And 
then he went on to tell us, you know, all about the 
gloty and braveness of our ancestors — O ! let him 
alone for a speech ! I'll warrant ye, when he st^uul^ 
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tftpamoQg the great meh in that therd house of par-i 

liament, he'll set his words together in a!^ good a 

fashion as the best of them. 
Suond Mob. Yes, to be sure, if he does it in 

the fashion that you have been a^shewing us. 
Secmd fVamau. O la ! there he comes, and the 

pretty chair and all the pretty ribbons flying about ! 

Docome'atid let us run after him. [Enter a great 
croiwdy and Baltimore carried in a chair ohfa* 
mented with boughs and ribbons ^ ^c. on the back 
ground 9 ahd' trosiitig over the bottom of the stage 
exeunt with acclamations : the first crowd joining; 

:'.. Phem,) 

SCENE IV. An open space in a forest surrounded 
'Unth thickets and fern, tsfc. Enter Baltimore and 
Servet, looking out sev^always as they enter. 

Sero. Now I do see them a-coming ! • ; 

Bait: You have discovered them half-a-dozen of 
times already sinc< we entere(l the forest : Are they 
at hand? 

Serv. {still looking out thro^ some busies.) They an't 
^ ofT^ but I don't know how it is they keep at^ 
ways a^moving and always a^moving, and yet they 
never coime nearer. 

JBalL He stop% to take heart perhaps, {smiling 

with malicious satisfaction.) / 
; Serv, Yes^; poor man, ha, ha, ba! his mind is 
f^urbM enough, no doubt. But yoU| Sir, are so 
pcmipose4 ! You have the true strong nerv<» of a 
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gentlemiin. Good blood always shews itsd£ tipoil 
these occasions, {looking out again.) Yonder now, I 
could tell you, even at this distance, by that very 
manner of waving his pocket handkerchief that he 
is in a devilish quandary. 

Salt. Indeed ! dost thou already discover in him 
the disturbed gait of a fri^tened man ? This rt 
excdlent !*-Let me look ! let me look ! (Uakhg 
thro* the bushes with great satisfaction and eagerness^ 
Where, Servet? 

^v. Look just between the birch-tree and the 
little gate. 

Bah. {peevishly.) Pooh, nonsense! It is a colt 
feeding amongst the bushes, and lashing off the flics 
with his tail. 

{As they are lookir^^ enter Freeman and Jen- 
kison behind them.) 

Ffee. Good morning, gentlemen: I hope wc 
have not kept you w^ting. 

Bait. I am here. Sir, at your request, to give you 
the satisfaction you require, and I have waited youi^ 
time without impatience, 

9re9. Ah, Mr. Baltimore I it is a cruel necessity 
that has com^U'd me to require such a meeting as 
this fiftnn a maa to whc»n I owe my life. But life, 
with contempt and degradation in the eye of the 
Voiid annexed to it, is no benefit : you have cruelly 
compell'd me-^ 

Bolt. Make no apdogv. Sir, for the invitation 
you have given me to tHis place : it is the only one 
in my life that I have received from you with jrfca* 
siure, c^nd pbey'd with alacrity. 
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Fret. You will regret, perhaps, when it is too late, 
that some explanation, on your part, did not pit- 
vent 

Jetik. Yes, Sir, some little explanation of your 
words. The most honourable gentleman is always 
free to confess that words are not always intended 
to convey the meaning they may obviously seem to 
express. 

Bolt, [amtemptuously.) I make no doubt. Sir, that 
you can find a great many different meanings to the 
same words. A lie may be easily tum'd into a 
sli^t mistake, or a villain into a gentleman of deep 
and ingenious resource, in your polite dictionary : 
but I am a plain unpolish'd man, Mr. Jenkison, 
and I have but one sense in which I offer what I 
have sdd by the mouth of my friend here [pointing 
to Serv.) to Mr, Freeman, and to the world, unre- 
tracled and unexplained, i^ide to Serv.) Does he 
not look pale? 

Serv. O, very pale. 

Free. Then, Mr. Baltimore, you copipel a man 
of peace to be what he abhors. 

Bait. I am sorry. Sir, this business is so disagree- 
able to you : the sooner we dispatch it, in that case, 
the better. Take your ground, [aside to Serv.) 
Does he not look very pale ? 

Serv. [aside.) O, as white as a corpse. ^ 

Free. I believe you are right [to Serv. and Jenk,) 
Afark out the distance, gentlemen : you know what 
is generally done upon these occasions, I am alto- 
gether ignorant. You seem to bQ ready, Mr^ Bal- 
timore, and so am L 
. Vol. IL H 
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Serv. [aside to Bait,) He would bully it out how, 
but he is in a great quandary for all that. 

Bait, [aside to Serv. angrily.) No, hang him, he is 
as firm as a rock! [ahttd to Free.) I am perfectly 
ready also. Sir. Now take your fire. 

Free. No ; I cannot call you out, and take the 
' first fire myself: this does not appear to me rea- 
sonable. 

Bait. You are the insulted man. 

Free. Yes, but I am the challenger, and must 
insist on first receiving your's. 

{They take their groundy ami Bait, is about to fire ^ 
7e^>4^ Tfuebridge ^«^ Charles Baltimore break 
in upon them thro^ the bushes.) 

True, [seizing Baltimore^ arm.) Hold your rash 
hand, madman, and make not yourself accursed ! 

Bait. What do you mean, Truebridge ? 

True, {pointing to Free.) That there stands before 
you the unknown friend ~ 

Free, [to True, eagerly.) Hold, hold! remember 
your promise: I have bound you to it. 

True. But you release me from that promise by 
effecting this meeting unknown to me, when I had 
every claim upon your confidence. I will not hold 
my tongue. 

Bait. For God's sake, then, tell the worst thou 
hast got to say, for I am distracted ! 

True. Tliere stands before you, then, that un- 
known friend ; the great uncle of your wife, as I 
sr.fFercd you to suspect, who has paid all your 
dvibts, opened your prison doors> and even kept 
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back, his own friends, from the poll to make you 
tli9 member for jVyestown. fi^^t. staggers hack some 
paces ^ and the pistol falls from his hand.) ' 
^ Char, {capering with joy.) . O^ brave and noble! 
this makes a man*s heart jump to his mouth! Come 
,ljere, ^r.^Spitfire, {taking up the pdstol.) we shall have 
no more occasion for you. ' 

Batt. {giving Charles an angry push as he stoops 
hvn close hy him to lift the pistol) Get away, damn'd 
fool ! Does this make you happy ? 

true.^ Fie^Baitlniore! It is not manly in thee to 
,be thus . overcome. 

l^alt. If thou had'st lodged a bullet in my brain 
Iliad thahk'd thee for it.' ^ 

^rue. And is there notliing, then, within your 

breast that is generously called forth to meet the 

» jQoble gratitude of a liberal mind? A mind which 

has strove to acquit, itsdf of the obligation that it 

owes, to you, and to make you ample reparation for 

an injury -which you have suffered oh his accounr, 

,tho' ^ntjr^ly unknown to him. There is notliing 

. in your breast that comes forth to meet such senti- 

' mpts as.tbese. Injuries and oppression are pleas- 

iiijgto your. mind; generosity and gratitude oppress 

it. Are these the feelings of a brave man? Come, 

come! {taking his arm gently.) 

. Bfilt. . H : id, away ! I am fool'd, and depressed, 

^ and, degrr.ded ! [turns away from him abruptly,) 

true. ,^ elf then, battle out with your own 
.jproud spirit the best way you can. Fretnlan, I 
must agree to it, is a magnificent, boasting, ostcuta- 

H 2 • " 
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tious feUow; and devil take me if I could bbar 
to liave any reciprocity in good offices with him 
myself! 

Bah. By the Lord! Truebridgc, Fll run you 
thro* the body if you say that again. 

True. Ha! come nearer to me then. I shall 
now tell Freeman of an obligation he owes to you, 
Baltimore, and we shall see if he bears it more gra-» 
ciously. 

Free. I owe my life to his courage. 

True. Yes, but it is not that. Come nearer me, 
Baltimore, [to Free.) You were anxious, I believe^ 
to erect a monument to the memory of your far 
ther. 

Free. Yes, Sir; and Mr. Jenkison has written 
for me to have it accomplish^. 

True. And also, at the same time, to have a cer- 
tificate of your baptism ? 

Free. Y^s, Sir, some family business required it ; 
but I have yet received no answer. 

True. No; the clergyman to whom you wrote is 
my particular friend; he has made the enquiries 
you desired ; and the result is of such a nature that 
he has thought it necessary to be the bearer of it 
himself. 

Free. What may it be ? 

True. He is at my house, and will inform you of 
every thing minutely; but, just at this moment, I 
can't help telling you myself, that to erect a monu- 
ment to the memorj' of your father is unnecessary 
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as Mr. Baltimore has already piously saved you that 
trouble. 

Free. What do you mean by that ? I am a man 
of peace, but I will tear the heart out of any one 
\riio dares to insult my father*s memory. 

True. He has done it in sober piety. 

Free. What ! erected a monument for my father 
in the parish church of Southemdown ? 

True. No, in the parish church of Westown. 

Free. My father is not buried there. 

true. Ay, but he is, indeed. One church, one 
grave, one coffin contains both your father and his. 

Free. O, God ! what is this ? (Bait, starts and 

puts his hands before his eyes.) 

Char. I would give a thousand pounds that this 
were true. 

True {to Char.) Thou hast lost thy money then. 
But prithee be quiet, Charles ! ( Jenkison and Servet 

look ruefully upon one another.) 

Free, {after a pause.) Was not my mother the 
wife of Freeman ? 

True. Yes J and, I believe, his faithful wife; but 
she was your mother first. 

Free. She was seduced and betrayed ? 

True. We will not, if you please, eqter into that 
pjrt of the story at present. My account says, that 
she married, after bringing you into the world, a 
poor but honest man: that the late Mrs. Baltimore 
discovered her some years afterwards, sympathised 
with her misfortune, and from her own pin-money, 
for the family affairs were even th^n very mv^ch ir\T 

H3r 
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volved, paid her a yearly sum for the support and' 
education of her son, which laid the foundation of 
his future wealth and prosperity. 

Bait, [stepping forward with emotion,) Did my 
mother do this ? 

. True. Yes, Baltimore, she did : till Mrs.' Free- 
man, inform'd of the state of your father^s affairs, 
with an industry that defied all pain and weariness, 
toil'd night and day to support the aspiring views of 
her son, independent of a bounty which she would 
no longer receive, tho* it was often arjd warmly 
prc^s'd upon her. 

Free, [with emotion.) And did my mother do 
that ? 

True. She did, indeed. 

Free, Then God bless her! I do not blush to 
call myself her son. 

True, [stretching out his hands to Bait, and Free.) 
Now, don't think that I am going to whine to you 
about natural affection, and fraternial love, and such 
weaknesses. I know that you have lived in the 
constant practice of all manner of opposition and 
provocation towards one another for some time 
past; you Jiave exercised your tempers thereby, 
and have acquired habits that are now, perhaps, ne^ 
cessary for you. Far be it from .me to break in upon 
habits and gratifications ! Ohly, as you are both 
the sons of one father, who now lies quietly in his 
grave, and of the good women, for I call them both 
good, who bore no enmity to one another, tho* 
placed in a sitxiation very favourable for its growth^ 
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do for the love of decency take one another by the 
hand, and live peaceably and respectably together ! 

[taking each of them by the hand.) 

Ba/f. {shaking off True.) Get away, Truebridge, 

^ leave us to ourselves. , 

(True, retires to the bottom of the stagCy and 

makes signs for Je^ik. Serv. and Char, to do so 

^too: they all retire,) 

(Bait, and Free, stajtd looking at om another for, 
sometime without speaking. Ba|t, then drawing, 
nearer to Free, clears his voice^ and pits on the 
action of one zvho is going to speak emphaticallj 5 
hut his energy is suddcfily dropl^ and he turns 
away without speaking. He dj\nvs near him a 
second time, clems his voice agaiu^ and speaks in 
broken accetits.) 
Bait. I imve been to you, Mr. Freeman, most 
unreasonable and unjust. I have — I have — ixif 
behaviour has been stern and ungiacious— -But--n 
but my heart ~0 ! it has offended bcyond-^-bcyond 
even the forgiveness of a — of,a-~— 
Free^ ■ ifagerly.) Qi a what, Mr. Baltimore. ? 
Bait. Of a brother. 

free. God bless you for that word I Are you the 
first to pronounce it ? Yes, I will be a brotlier^ anc^ 
1 father, and a friend j| and^n every tviing to }rou, a$ 
long as there is breath in my body^ And tho* we 
do not embrace as.brotbei»--r ^- 

dol Bjofiit t^ear$Uy! JBart;I.lmy^^^^ say. 

H4 
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Let me lean against this tree for a little, {leans his 

back against a tree.) 

Free. What would you say ? 

Bait, [in a broken voice.) I am — I am where I 
ought not to be. Your generosity imposed upoa 
you — ^the borough of Westown is vacant. 

Free. No ; it is filled with the man for whom I 
will henceforth canvass thro' thick and thin ^ery 
shire, town, and village in the kingdom, if need be: 
the borough of Westown is not vacant. 

Bait, {endeavouring to open his waistcoat and collar.) 
My buttons are tight over my breast : I cant't get 
this thing from my throat. (Free, attempts to 

assist him.) 

True, {running forward from the bottom of the 
stage.) Let me assist you, Baltimore. 

Bali. No, no, hold away : he will dp it for me. 
I fiscl the touch of a brother's hand near my breast, 
and it does me good. 

True, {exulting.) Ha ! is it thus with you ? Then 
we have triumphed ! conquest and victory \ 

CA^r. [tossing up his hat in the air.) Conquest and 
triumph' and victory ! O it is all right now ! 

True. Yes, Charles, thou may'st now be as boist- 
erous as thou wilt. 

Jenk. [aside to Scrv.) We have nude but a bad 
business of it here. 

Sir. [aside to JenkO It was all your fault, [the;^ 
quarrel in a cmtor^ whilst Free, and True* are 
occupied witi Bah. s aud Charles runs txidtingfy 
about, tfssinghis hat intMaij^.) 
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{Enter nearfy at the same time, by opposite sides. 
Mrs. Baltimore and Mrs. Freeman with Cluu> 
lotte. 

Mrs. B. [alarmed) O, you are wounded. Bald- 
/nore. 

True. No, no ! there are no wounds here : wc 
are victorious. 

Mrs.B. Over whom? 

True. Over a whole legion of devils ! or, at least, 
over one great black one, who was as strong and as 
stubborn as a whole legion. 

Mrs. B. {joyfully.) Ha ! and is he overcome at 
last? Let me rejoice with you, my Baltimore ! We 
havefotmd our lost happiness again. 

Bolt. We have found something more, my dear 
Isabella : we have found a brother, {presenting Free. 

to Mrs. B.) 

Mrs. B. Yes, I knew you would find in this 
worthy man a friend and a brother. 

B(^* Nay, nay ! you don't catch my meaning : 
he is the son of my father. 

Mrs. Free. What does he say ? 

Char^ The son of his iaXhtx ! My ears are ring^ 

Mrs. B. (after a pause of surprize) In sober ear? 
fiest truth? (clasping her hands* together) O thanl^ 
heaven for it! (holding out her hand to Free.) My 
friend and my brother. 

&iSr. (to Free.) Yes^ she has always been your 
(riend, 



, Free, [kissing her hand with emotion:) I kaow siic 
hdJSy and I have not been un^ateful; {presenting 
Mrs, Free, to Mrs. B. and ' Bait.) And here is one 
who has not been ao much your friend as she will 
be. Her too warm interest in a husband's sue- 
cess misled her into an error whi^h slie sincerely re- 
pents. 

Mrs. Free, [affectedly,) Mrs. Baltimore .has too 
smich sensibility herself not to pftj*dQn tli§ eixc^ it 
occasions in others. 

Mrs, B. [taking her hand.) Be assiared, ray dear 
madam, I can remember nothing with rescntttient 
that is connected with our present happiness .^ 

Serv. [aside to Jenk-) And Mrs. Freeman is shak* 
ing hands with them too ! X) ! there will be .a sfcag- 
nation to all activity 1 there will not be a law-suit 
in the parish for a century to come ! 

Jettk, [aside.) Well, how could I help it? Walk 
this way for God's sake or they will hear us. 

(Jenk. ^^Ser^ retire to the bottom of, the stage 

quarrelling.) 

Mrs. B. [looking round.) But ther^ is something 
wanting for me still. : My dear Charlotte— 

Ckarl. [coming forzvard and jumping into Mrs. B.V 
4frms,) Yes, I was just waiting for tliis. O ! I shall 
love you, and live with you, and hang about you 
continually ! My sister, my aunty ^^ my cousin ! how 
many names may I call you ? 

Mrs. B. As niany as you please. But there is 
another name that you must learn to say : [leading 
her up to Bait.) do you think you can look gravely 
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in this gjentleman's face and call him uncle? Nay, 
don't be fright ned at him. {to Bait.) Poor girl, 
she has stcfod in awe of you intolerably. 

Ba/t. {embracing her.) She shall stand in awe of 
me no more ; and, if ever I look sternly updn her ' 
again, I will cheerfully submit to whatever cor- 
rection she may think proper to inflict upon rtie. 

{smiling significantly.) 

Char, (holding out his hand to Charlotte.) And is 
there no such thing as cousins to be made out of 
all this stbre of relationship. 

Charl. O yes ! there is a lazy, idle, good-for-no- 
thing thing called a cousin, that we must all have 
some little kindness for, as in duty bound, notwitti-- 
standing. 

Free. Don't mind her, my friend Charles : you 
shall be lazy and idle no longer. Til find employ- 
ment for you : FU rouse you up and make a man of 
you. There is not a peer of the realm' has it in his 
power to do more for his relations than I have. 
And by heaven I will do it too. 

True, {laying his hand on Freeman's shoulder^ 
Gently now, my good Sir ! we know all that per- 
fectly well. 

'ialt. {aside to True.) O, let him boast now, he 
is entitled to it. 

True, {aside to Bait, giving a nod of satisfaction?^ 
Ay, all is well, I see. {aloud) Now, my happy 
friends, if I have been of any use amongst youj^ 
^ew mc your gratitude by spending the rest of the 
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day at my bouse, with my good friend the Vicar of 
Blackmorton; who has many things to tell you. 

Mrs. Free, {aside to True.) As I am the elder bro- 
ther's wife, the foolish ceremony of my taking pre- 
cedence of Mrs. Baltimore will be settled accord- 
ingly; and I'm sure it will distress me extremely. 

^rue. [aside to her.) Don't distress yourself> Ma- 
dam ', there is a bar to that, which you shall have 
the satisfaction of being acquainted with presently. 
Pray don't let your amiable delicacy distress you. 
{aloud.) Now let us leav^ this happy nook. But I 
ain resolved to have a little bower erected in this 
very spot, where we will all sometimes retire, when- 
ever we find any bad. dispositions stirring within 
ns,^ with that book in our hands, which says, *^ If' 
thy brother offend thee seven times in a day" — 
No, noy no ! I must not repeat sacred words with 
an unlicensed tongue : but I will bless God in si- 
lence for restoring a rational creature to the kindly 
feelings of humanity. {Exeunt. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

MEN: 

OswAL, king of Mercia, 

Edward, his nepheWy and etkling or heir to the crown^ 

Seagvrtu^ father to Edward* 

Ethwald. 

Ethelbert, a noble Thane. 

Selred, elder brother to Ethwald. • 

'iAohhOjfather to Ethwald, a Thane of small considera- 
tion. 

Hexulf> a bigotted bishop. 

Alwy, an artful adventurer, 

WoGGARwoLF^, a rude maraud^g Thane. 

Ongar, a creature of Alwy's. 

Mystics and Mystic Sisters y supposed to be the successors 
of the Druidicai Diviners 'y Soldiers , Attendants y tffr. 



WOMEN: 

Elburga, daughter to king Oswal. 

Bertha, attached to Ethwald. 

SiGURTHA, mother to Bertha and niece /(^•MoIIo, 
living in his castle y with her daughter y as part of his 
family. ~ ^ 

DwiNA, attendant on Elburg^. 

Ladies y Attendants y and female Druids. 

The Scene is supposed to be in England, /;/ the king^ 
dom of Mercia, and the time near the end of the 
Heptarchy. 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. The court of a Saxon castle. Ethwald 
is discovered lying upon the ground as if half asleep. 
The sotmd of a horn is heard zvithouty at which hi 
raises his head a little^ and lays it doivn again. The 
gate of the castle opens at the bottom of the stage^ and 
snter Selred, Ethelbcrt, atid attendants, as if re- 
turned from hunting. Sel. and Eth. walk forward 
to the fronts and the others retire by different sides of 
the stage. 

Selred. 

T^HIS morning's sport hath bravely paid our toil. 
Have not my dogs done credit to their breed? 

Eth. I grant they have. 

Sel. Mark'd you that tawny hound. 

With stretched nostrils snuffing to the ground. 
Who still before, with animating yell, 
i,ike the brave leader of a warhke band, 
Xhro' many a mazy track his comrades led 
In the right tain led p^.tli ? 



Ii3t ethwald: 

I would npt for the weirgelt of a Thane 
That noble creature barter. 

Eth. I do not mean to tempt thee with the sum, 
See'st thou where Ethwald, like a cottage cur 
On dunghill stretch'd, half sleeping half awake^ 
Doth bask his lazy carcase in the sun ? 
Ho ! lagger there ! (to Ethw. who just raises Kk head 

and lays it down again, Eth.^(?/»f up close to kirn.) 
When slowly from the plains and nether woods 
With all their winding streams and hamlets brown, 
Updrawn the morning vapour lifts its veil. 
And thro' its fleecy folds with soften'd rays^ 
Like a still'd infant smiling in his tears. 
Looks thro' the early sun ; whilst from afar 
The gleaming lake betrays its wide expanse. 
And, lightly curling on the dewy air. 
The cottage smoke doth wind its path to heaven :. 
When larks sing shrill, and village cocks do trow. 
And lows the heifer loosen'd from her stall : 
When heaven's soft breath plays on the. woodman's 

brow. 
And ev'ry hair-bell and wild tangled flower 
Smells sweetly from its cage of checker'd dew : 
Ay, and when huntsmen wind the merry horn. 
And from its covert starts the fearfiil pity; 
Who, warm'd with youth's blood in his swcUii^ 

veins. 
Would, like a lifeless clod outstretched lie. 
Shut up from all the fair creation offers ? 
(Eth. yawns and heeds him not.) He heeds me not. 
6 
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SeJ. I will assail him now. (ht a louder voice.) 
Ho ! foxes heads our huntsman's belt adorn. 
Who have, thro' tangled woods and ferny moors 
With many wiles shaped out their mazy flight ; 
Have swam deep floods, and from the rocky brows 
Of frightful precipices boldly leap'd 
Into the gulph below. 
Nay, e'en our lesser game hath nobly done : 
Across his shoulders hang four furred feet. 
That have full tMrenty miles before us run 
In little space. O, it was glorious ! 

Ethw. (raising his head carelessly.) 
Well, well, I know that hares will swiftly run ' 
When dogs pursue them, (stretches himself and goes 

to rest again.) 

Eth. Leave him to rest, he is not to be rous'd. 

W. Well, be it so. By heaven my fretted soul 
Did something of this easy stupor lack. 
When near the eastern limits of our chace 
I pass'd the frowning tower of Ruthergeld ! 
He hangps a helmet o'er his battlements. 
As tho' he were the chief protecting Thane 
Of all the country round. 

I'll teach th' ennobled Coerl, within these bounds. 
None may pretend in noble birth to vie 
With Mollo's honour'd hne ! 

Eth. (proudly.) Hast thou forgot ? 

Ordid'st thou never hear whose blood it is 
That fills these swelling veins ? 

^ei I cry you mercy. Thane : I little doubt 
Some brave man was the founder of your house. 

Vol. II. I. 
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Eth. Yes; such an ofte, at mention of whose 
name 
The brave descendants of two hundred yedrs 
Have stately rose with more majestic step. 
And proudly smiled. 

Ed. Who was this lordly chieftain ? 

Eth, A swabian shepherd's son, who, in dark, 
times. 
When ruin dire menaced his native land. 
With all his native lordship in his grasp, 
A simple maple spear and osier shield. 
Making of keen and deep sagacity. 
With daring courage And exalted thoughts, 
A plain and native warrant of command, i 
Around him gather'd all the valiant youth ; 
And, after many a gallant enterprize, 
Repeird the foe and gave his country peace. 
His grateful country bless'd him for the ^ftj 
And offered to his worth the regal crown; 

Se/. (bozving respectfully.) I yield me to thy claim^ 

(Ethwald, zvho has raised himself up by degrees 

upon hearing the story ^ and listened eagerly ^ now 

starts up^ impatient of the pause, and catches 

Eth. by the arm.) 

Ethw. And did they crown him- then ? 

Eth. No ; with a mind above all selfish wrong. 
He gen'rously the splendid gift refused : 
And drawing from his distant low retreat 
The only remnant of the royal race. 
Fixed him firmly on his father's seat ; 
Proving until his very latest breath 
A true and loyal subject. . 
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(Ethwald'j countenance changes^ then turning from 
Eth. he slowly retires to the bottom of the 
stage and exit. Eth. follows him attentively 
with his eye as he retires.) 
Eth. Marked you the changes of the stripling's 
eye? 
You do complain that he of kite has grown 
A musing sluggard. Selred, mark me well : 
Brooding in secret, grows within his breast 
*rhat which no kindred owns to sloth or ease. 
And is yqur father fix'd to keep him pent 
Still here at home ? Doth the old wizard's prophesy^ 
That the destruction of his noble line 
Should from the valour of his youngest son 
In royal warfare spring, still haunt his Oiind? 
This close confinement makes the pining youth 
More eager to be free. 

SeL Nay, rather say^ the lore he had from thee 
Hath o'er him cast this sullen gloom. Ere this, 
Where was the fiercest courser of our stalls 
That did not shortly under him become 
As gentle as the lamb ? What bow so stiff 
•But he would urge and strain his youthful strength, 
Tin ev'ry sinew o'er his body rose^ 
*-'ike to the sooty forger's swelling arm, 
^ntil it bent to him ? What flood so deep 
^hat on its foaming waves he would not throw 
*^is naked breast, and beat each curing surge, 
^-'^xitil he gain'd the far opposing shore? 
^tit since he learnt from Uiee that letter'd a^t, 
^Vhict only sacred pritsts were mecMfit to know, 



ii6 ethwald: 

See how it is with him ! His father's house 
Has unto him become a cheerless den. 
His pleasant tales and sprightly playful talk. 
Which still our social meals were wont to chccr> 
Now visit us but like a hasty beam 
Between the showery clouds. Nay, e'en the maid. 
My careful father destines for his bride. 
That he may still retain him here at home. 
Fair as she is, receives when she appears 
His cold and cheerless smile. 
Surely thy penanced pilgrimage to Rome, 
And the displeasure of our holy saint. 
Might well have taught thee that such sacred art 
Was good for priests alone. Thou'st spoilt the 
youth. 

Eth. I've spoilt the youth! What think'st thou 
then of me ? 

SeL I not believe that thou at dead of night 
Unto dark spirits say'st unholy rhymes ; 
Nor that the torch, on holy altars burnt. 
Sinks into smoth'ring smoke at thy approacli ; 
Nor that foul fiends about thy castle yell. 
What time the darken^ earth is rock*d with storms ; 
Tho' many do such frightful credence hold. 
And sign themselves when t^iou dost cross their 

way. 
I not believe 



Eth. By the bless'd light of heaven !— 

Sel. I cannot think 

Eth, By this welUprovcd sword ! 
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Sel. Patience, good Thane! I meant to speak 
thy praise. 

Eth. My praise, say'st thou ? 

Sel. Thy praise. I would have said, 

*' That he who in the field so oft hath fought. 
So bravely fought, and still in the honour'd cause. 
Should hold unhallow'd league with damned sprites, 
I never will believe." Yet much I grieve 
That thou, with bold intrusive forwardness. 
Hast enter'd into that which holy men 
Hold sacred for themselves ; 
And that thou hast, with little prudence too, 
Entrapp'd my brother with this wicked lore, 
Aitho' methinks thou did'st not mean him harm. 

Eth. I thank thee, Selred ; listen now to me. 
And thou shalt hear a plain and simple tale. 
As true as it is artless. 

These cunning priests full loudly blast my fame. 
Because that I, with diligence and cost. 
Have got myself instructed how to read 
Our sacred scriptures, which,/tliey would maintain. 
No eye profane may dare to violate. 
If I am wrong they have themselves to blame. 
It was their hard extortions first impelled me 
To search that precious book, from which they 

draw 
Their right, as they pretend, to lord it thus. 
But what think'st thou, my Selred, read I there ? 
Of one sent down from heav'n in sov'reign pomp. 
To give into the hands of leagued priests 

13 
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All power to hold th' immortal soul of man 
In everlasting thraldom? O far otherwise ! 

(taking SelredV hand with great earnestness.) 
Of one who health restored unto the sick. 
Who made the lame to walk, the blind to see. 
Who fad the hungry, and who rais'd the dead. 
Yet had no place \y herein to lay his -head. 
Of one from ev'ry spot of tainting sin 
Holy an(J pure ; and yet so lenient. 
That he with soft and umipbraiding love 
Did woo the wand'ring sinner from his ways. 
As doth the elder brother of a house 
The erring stripling guide. Of one, my friend. 
Wiser by far than all the sons of men. 
Yet teaching ignorance in simple speech. 
As thou would'st take an infant on thy lap 
And lesson him with his own artless tale. 
Of pne so mighty 

That he did say unto the raging sea 
" Be thou at peace" and it obey'd his voicc^^ 
Yet bow'd himself unto the painful death 
That we might live. — They say that I am proud — 
O ! had they like their gentle master been ! 
I would, with suppliant knee bent to the groundj^ 
Have kiss'd their very feet. 
But, had they been hke him, they would have par-, 

don'd m^ 
Ere yet my bending knee had touch'd the earth. 
SeL Forbear, nor tempt me with thy moving 

words ! 
I'm a plain soldier, and unfit to judge 
Of mysteries which but concern the leaqi'd. 
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^h. I know thou art, nor do I mean to tempt 
ithfee, 
6ut in thy younger brother I had mark'd 
A searching niind of freer exercise, 
Untrammell'd with the thoughts of other men ; 
And Jiike to pne^ whoj, i^ a. gloomy nig|ht, 
Watching alone amidst a sleepii^ host. 
Sees suddenly along the darken'd sky 
Some beauteous meteor play^ and with his hand 
Wakens a kindred sleeper by his side 
To see the glorious sight, e'en so did I. . 
With pains and cost I divers books procured. 
Telling of war3, and arms, and famous men ^ 
Thinking it would his young attention rouse \ 
Would combat best a learner's difficulty. 
And pave the way at length for better things : 
But here his seized soul has wrapped itself, i 
And from the means is heedless of the end. 
If I've done wrong, I do repent me of it. 
And now, good Selred, as thou'sjt seen me fight 
Like a brave chief, and still in th' honoured cause, 
9y that good token kindly think of me. 
As of a man who long has suffered wrong 
Rather than one deserving so to suffer. 

Sel. I do, brave Ethelbert. 

Eth. I thank thee, friend. 

Anfi now we'll go and wash us from this dust : 
We are not fit at goodly boards to sit. 
Is not your feast hour near ? 

^eL ' I think it is. 

(Esejtnt. 
I 4 
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Ber. Dost thou remember 

How, on our throne of turf, with birchen crowns 
And willow branches waving in our hands, 
We shook our careless feet and caroll-d dut, . 
And caird ourselves the king and queen of Kent ? 

Ethw. Yes, children ever in their mimick play 
Such fairy state assume. 

Ber. And bearded men 

Do sometimes gild the dull enchanting face 
Of sombre stilly life with like conceits. 
Come, an' you will we'll go to play again. 

(tripping gayly round him,) 

Eihw. Who sent thee here to gambol round me 
thus? 

Ber. Nay, fie upon thee ! for thou know'st right 
well 
It is an errand of my own good wilL 
Knowest thou not the wand'ring clown is here. 
Who doth the osier wands and rushes weave 
Into all shapes : who chants gay stories too ; 
And who was wont to tell thee, when a boy, 
Of all the bloody wars of fyrious Penda ? 
E'en now he is .a^t work before the gate. 
With heaps of pli^t rushes roj.md him strew'di 
In which birds, dogs, and children roll and nestk^ 
Whilst, crouching by his side, with watchful eye 
The playful kitten marks each trembling rush 
As he entwists his many circling bands. 
Nay, men and matrons, too, around him flock. 
And Ethelbert^ low seated on a sto^c, 
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With crossed arms, o'crlooks his curious craft. 
Wilt thou not come ? 
Ethw. Away, I care not for it ! 

Ber. Nay, do not shak^ thy head, for thou mi)st 
come. 
This magic girdle will compel thy steps, [throws d 
girdle round him playfully y and pulls it till it 
breaks.) 
Ethvf. (smiling coldly.) Thou see'st it cannot*, 
hold me. ^Bertha'j face changes immediately :< 
she bursts into tears ^ and turns away to conceal 

it.) 

Ethw. (soothing her.) My gentle Bertha ! little 
foolish maid ! 
Why fell those tears? Wilt thbi| not look on me? 
Dost thou not know I am a wayward man. 
Sullen by fits, but meaning no unkindness ? 

Ber. O thou wert wont to make the hall rejoice; 
And cheer the gloomy face of dark December ! 
Ethw. And will, perhaps, again. Cheer up my 
love ! ^ {assuming a cheerful voice.) 

And plies the wand'ring clown his pleasing craft, 
Whijst dogs and men. and children round him 

flock? 
Come, let us join them too. (hdlditig out his hand 

to her^ zvhilst she smiles thro' her tears.) 
How course those glancing drops adown thy cheeks^ 
l^ike to a whimpering child ! fie on thee. Bertha J 
{wipes off b^r teqrsy and Uads her out affection-x 
ately.) (Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. A narrow stone gallery or passage. 

{foice without,) Haste, lazy comrade there ! 
(Enter two servants by opposite sides y one of them 
carrying mats of rushes in his arms.) 

First Serv. Set'st thou thy feet thus softly to the 
ground. 
As if thou had'st been paid to count thy steps ? . 
What made thee stay so long? 

Second Serv. Heard you the news? 

First Serv. The news ? 

Second Serv. Ay, by the mass ! sharp 

news indeed. 
And mark me well ; before hand I have said it i 
Some of those spears now hanging in the hall 
Will wag i' the field ere long. 

First Serv. Thou hast a marv'llous gift 6f pro- 
phecy. 
I know it well ; but let us hear thy news. , 

Second Serv. Marry ! the Britons and their rest- 
» .. .less prince, 

Join'd with. West Anglia*s king, a goodly host. 
Are now in Mercia, threatening all with ruin. 
And over and besides, God save us all ! 
They are but five leagues off. 
Tis true. And over and besides again. 
Our king is on his way to give them battle. 
Ay, and moreover all, if the late floods • 
Have broken down the bridge, as it is feared. 
He must perforce pass by our castle walls. 
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And then wc shall behold a goodly shew ! 
First Serv. Who brought the tidings ? 
Second Serv. A soldier sent on horseback all ex- 
press : 
E'eii now I heard him tell it to the Thane, 
Who caution'd me to tell it unto none. 
That Ethwald might not hear it. 
First Serv. And thou in sooth obey'st his cau- 
tion well. 
Now hear thou this from me : thou art a lout -, 
And over and besides a babbling fool ; 
Ay, and moreover all, FU break thy head 
If thou dost tell again, in any wise. 
The smallest tittle of it. 
Seeond Serv. Marry ! I can be secret as thy- 
self! 
I tell not those who blab. 
First Serv, Yes, yes, thy caution is most scrupu- 
lous; 
Thou'lt whisper it in Ethwald's hither ear. 
And bid the other not to know of it. 
Give me tliose trusses. 

Second Serv. Yes, this is made for my old mas- 
ter's seat. 
And this, so soft, for gentle lady Bertha, (giving 

the mats) 
And this, and this, and this for Ethelbert. 
But see thou put a sprig of mountain-ash 
Beneath it snugly. Dost thou understand ? 
First Serv. What is thy meaning? 
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Second Serv. It hath a power to cross all wicke'd 
spells ; 
So that a man may sit nefxt stool to th' devils 
If he can lay but slyly such a twig 
Beneath his seat, nor suffer any harm. 

First Serv. I wish there were some herb of secr^ 
power 
To save from daily skaith of blundering fools: 
I know beneath whose stool it should be press'd. 
Get thee along! the feast smokes in the halL 

(Exeufit. 

SCENE iV. A SaXmihall with the walls hung 
round with armour. Mollo, Ethelbert, Selred, 
Ethwaldj Bertha, Sigurtha, aad others^ are disco- 
vered sitting round a table^ on which stand goblets 
ayidfiaggons^ ISc. after afeast.^ 

Eth. Nay; gentle Bertha, if thou followest him^ 
Sheer off those lovely tresses from thy head. 
And with a frowning helmet shade those eyes : 
E'en with thy prowess added to his own, 
Methinks he will not be surcharged of means 
To earn his brilliant fortune in the field. 

Ber. Nay, rather will I fiill a little scrip 
With sick-men's drugs and salves for fcstVing 

wounds, 
And journey by his side, a travelling leech. 

5^/. That will, indeed, no unmeet comrade be 
For one whose fortune must be? earn'd with blows 
Borne by no substitutes. 
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kthw. Well jested Thanes ! 

But some, ere now, with fortune earn'd by blows 
Borne by no substitutes, have placed their mates 
Above the gorgeous dames of castled lordsi 
€heer up, sweet Bertha ! 
For ev'ry drug ta'en from thy little scrip 

rU pay thee back with 

Eth. Sticks the word i' his throat. 

M. It is too great for utterance. 
Etk Here's to your growing honours, future 
chief; 
And here is to the lofty dame who shall be — 
[they all drink ironically to Ethw. and Berth.) 
Mollo. (seriou'dy.) Here is a father's wish fof 
thee, my son, (to Ethw;) 
Better than all the glare of fleeting greatness. 
Be thou at home the firm domestic prop 
Of thme old father's house, in this as honour'd 
As he who bears far hence advent'rous arms ! 
Nor think thee thus debarr'd from warlike deeds : 
Our neighb'ring chiefs are not too peaceable. 
And much adventure breed in little space. 
Ethw. What! shall I in their low destructive 
strife 
Put forth my strength^ and earn with valiant deeds 
The fair renown of mighty Woggarwolfe, 
The flower of all those heroes ? Hateful ruffian ! 
He drinks men's blood and human flesh devours; 
For scarce a heifer on his pasture feeds 
Which hath not cost a gallant warrior's life. 
I cry you mercy, father ! you are kind^ 
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But I do lack the grace to thank you for it* 

(Moilo leans on the table and looks sad.) 

Signr. (/(7M0I.) Good uncle you are sad! Our 
pen'rous Ethwald 
Contemns not his domestic station here, 
Tho' little willing to enrich your walls 
With sj)oiIs of petty war. 

Ethw, (seeing his father sady and assuming cheer- 

fulness.) 
Nay father, if your heart is set on spoil 
Let it be Woggarwolfe's that you shall covet. 
And small persuasion may suffice to tempt me. 
To plunder him will be no common gain. 
We feasters love the flesh of well-run game: 
And faith ! the meanest beeve of all his herds 
Has hoof d it o'er as many weary miles. 
With goading pike-men hollowing at his heels, 
As e'er the bravest antler of the woods. 
His very muttons, too, are noble beasts. 
For which contending warriors have fought ; 
And thrifty dame^ will find their fleece enriched 
With the productions of full many a soil. 

Ber. How so, my Ethwald ? 

Etinv. Countest thou for nought 

Furze from the upland moors, and bearded down. 
Torn from the thistles of the sandy plain ? 
The sharp-tooth'd bramble of the sha^y woods 
And tufted seeds from the dark marsh? Good 

sooth ; 
She well may triumph in no vulgar skill 
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Who spins a coat from it. 
And then his wardrobe, too, of costly geer^ 
Which from thd wallets of a hundred thieves. 
Has been transferring for a score of years, 
In endless change, it will be noble spoil ! 

(A trumpet is heard with^uty and Ethw. starts 

from his seat.) 
Ha! 'tis the trumpet's voice! 
What royal leader this way shapes his route ? 

(a silent pause.) ^ 
Ye answer not, and yet ye seem to know. 

Enter Servants in haste. 
Good fellows, what say ye ? 
First Serv. The king ! the kiiig ! and with five 

thousand men ! 
Second Seru^ I saw his banners from the battle- 
ments 
Waviiig between the woods. 

Third Serv. , And so did I. 

His^pear^rmen onward more in dusky lines. 
Like the brown reeds that skirt the winter pool. 
Sel. Well, well, there needs not ^ this wond'ring 
din: 
He passes on, and we shall do our part. 
First Serv. The foe is three les^es off. 
Sel. Hold thy fool's tongue! I want do infor- 
mation. 

^thwald remains for a white thoughtful^ then, 
running eagerly tg thi end of the hoik climb i up, 
and snatches from the walls a sword and 
shield^ with which he is about to run out.) 

Vol. II. K 



Mollo. (tottering from hii seat.) 

go nc^ forth my raish impetu6us son f 
Stay y£t a term beneath thy Cher's tooU 
And, were it at the cost of half my kndS) 
ril send thee out accoutred like a Thane. 

Ethwk No, revVend sire, these be my patrimony i 

1 ask of thee no more. 

Ber. And wilt thou leave us? 
MoHo. Ay, he'll break thy heai^ 

And lay me in the dust ! [trumpet sounds again, and 
Ethw. turning hastily from tkem^ runs mt*} 
Ber, Oh ! he is gone for ever ! 
Eth. Patience^ sweet Bertha ! 
Sel. The castle gates are shut by my command^ 
He cannot now escape. Holla, good friends ! (to 

those wiihoftt.) 
Enter Followers- 
All quickly arm yourselves, and be prepared 
To follow me before the fall of eve- 

Etk. Send out my scout to climb the iartlicr 
hiU, 
And spy if that my bands are yet in sight- 

(Exeunt Fdkweis. 
Now let us try to tame this lion*s whelp. 

(Enter Servant in haste.) 
Se/. What tidings, man ? Is Ethwald at the gate ? 

Ser. No, good my Lord, nor yet within the 
walls. 

^ SeL What, have they opened to him ? 

Ser. No, my Lord. 

Loudly he cali'd^ but when it was refused. 
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With glaring eyes, like an encha&d wolf. 

He hied liim where the lowest southern wall 

Rises but little o*er the rugged rock j 

There, aided by a half projecting stone. 

He scal'd its hdght, and holding o'er his head 

His sword and shield, grasped in his better hand, 

Svam the full moat. 

Eth. (to SeL) O, noble youth ! 
Did I not say, you might as well arrest 
Tht fire of heav'n within its pitchy cloud 
As kee|>'him here? (Bertha/m/j away.) 

Alas, poor maid I 

[ff^hilsf Sigurtha and Eth. &c. attend to 
Bertha, enter followers and retainers, and be^ 
gbi to take down tie armour from the walls. 
Enter Wo^arwolfe.) 
Wog. (to SeL) They would have shut your gate 
upon me now. 
But I, commissioned on the king's affairs, 
Commatided entrance^ Oswal greets you chiefs. 
And gives you orders with your followers. 
To join him speedily, (seeing Bertha.) 
What, swdoning women here ? 

SeL Ethwald is gone in spite of all our car^ 
And she, thou know'st, jny father*s niece's child, 
Srought up with hkn from early in&ncy. 
Is therein much affected. 

H^og. (smiling.) O, it is ever thus, I know it well, 
When striplings are concerned ! Once on a time, 
A youthful chief I seizM in his own hall» 
When, en the instant, was the floor around 

K 2 



With fainting maids and shrieking matrons stiitfw^J^ 
As tho'^ the end of all things had becrn link'd 
Unto my fatal graspw 

Sel. (eagerly.) Thou difd'st not slay huri? 

Wog. (smiling coniempimsly .) Asks Seked if I 
slew mine enemy ? ' ^ 

Sel. Then, by heav'ns light, it was a ruffiai/s 

deed ! 
tVog. I cry thee grace! wear'st thoa a vifgili 
swohJ? • t 

Maidens turn (pale when they db look^on Mood/ '. 
And men there be who sicken at the sights t ,r/ \ 
If men they may be call'd. ' , 

S$L Kji men there: be. 

Who sicken at the si^t of crimson butchery^ 
Yet in the battle's heat will fer out-dare '. 
A thousand shedders of unkindled bloods . ' 
Etk. (coming forward.) Peace^ Thanes 1 this is nc^ 
time for angiry words. 

(Bertha giving a deep .sigk^ Eth. andSd. g^ 
to her and leave Wog. who heeds h^ noti M 
looks at the men taking the arms from the walls. 
' — Observing one who hesitates between the 
swords) ... 

ff^og. Fool, chose the other blade I 
That weight rf steel will noble gashes make ! 
Nay, rightly guided in a hand like thine, ; 

Might cleave. ft man down to the nether ribs. . • 
(Sigurtha to Bertha, ai she is recovering^} 
My gentle child, how art thou ? . - . . 

Ber. And no kind hand to hold him] ^ 
I 



-^ 
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Eti. Be not cast down^ sweet maid; hell soon 
return; 
AU are not lost who join in chanceful war. 
B^. I know right "vell^ good Thane^ all are not 
lost. 
The native children of rude jarring war, 
Fdl oft returmng from the fields become 
Beoeath thef r shading helmets ag^ men ; 
^t ah! the kind, the playful, and the gay; 
Tti^ who have gladdened their domestic board> 
Afld cheered the winter fire, do they return ? 

(shaking hef head sorrowfully J 
I grieve you all: I will no more compliain. 
Dear mother, lead me hence, (to Sig.) 
ffo^SeL) I thank you, gentle &lred^ this suffices. 

(ESceuHt BeifilB^kfporti^d by Sigurtha. 
$el: (to Mt^o, who haPH^^'^'for some time with his 

faeexwer^d.) What, so overcome, my fiithei^? 
J^oiL I am overcome, my son; lend me thine 



'•arm* 



-^ ■ r- . (Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 
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SCENE r A forest: the view of an oiBUy wist 
its spires on the hack ground. Enter j^e King^ 4i^ 
tended hy Se^gurth and seyeral ^thanes and follffw^ 
ers^ son$e of them wounded^ and fbeir woutuh i!OUfid 
iip^ as a^teratattk. A jounsh of trumpfftsi iit 

. JK.ipg stretciei^out his arm in the action of comrnancfi 
fhe trumpet cease y and they Hlhak. 

I. J »tit-. ,•,.■ 

. . ' . . '-. . t . . . ' - 

Ki^r Cot^panioos^f.^s ro]^^ 
Bene^h the lundly^^i^gjjl^^ of tjtiis , wood 
A while . JC^pose, unt^l ^y r. eager youth^ , 
I^;^nmg.^om t)ie widely scattered pux;§uit|i 
JUjoin our standards. 

Brave Seneschal, thou'rt weak with loss of blood; 
Forbeaiv attendance. Ay, and thou, good Bald*« 

rick : 
And thou, (to another) and all of you. 

Sen. No, gracious king} 

The sight of you, unhurt, niaketh t?fee blood 
That in our veins remains so kindly glow. 
We cannot faint. ' 

King, Thanks, noble chiefs | dear is the gain | 
earn. 
Purchased with blood so precious* Who aic ^<x% 
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Who thithenrarc) m long procession move? ^ 

Sen, It is the pious brethren, as I guess. 
Come forth to nrfeet you from yon neighboring 

abbey. 
And at their head the holy Hexulf comes, 

JS0er Hexulf md Monks. 
Hex. Accept our hunjble greetings, royal sire ! 
Vtctdricnis be your arms ! and in the dust 
JLow be your foes, as in this glorious day I 
Favouir'd of heav'n, aiKl of St, Alban, hail ! 
Kft^. I thiuiik your kindly zeal, xny oev Vend fa** 
therj 

And from these holy brethren do accept 

With thanljg this token of good^wiU, not doubting 

That I am much beholden to your pr^ers. 

/for. In truth, most gracious kin^, yew armed 
host 
Has not mcve surely in your cause preyail'd 
Than hath Our joint petition, offered up 
: With holy fervour, most importunate, 
Skx)n as the heav'n^rais'd voices sweetly npachV} 
The cchoiii^ arches of yon sacred roofs, • 
^aint Alban heard^ and to your fevour'd side 
<Jour^ and' strength, the ^oul of battle, sent j . 
Fear and distraction to th* opposing foe, 

King, AJ^then, good ferth^r, and ye pious monks ! 
Would that ye had begun your prayers the sooner! 
Fdr long % 4oubtf\}l sca)<^ the batUe hxatg ; 
And of the men who, with this niorning's sun, 
Puckled th^ b^tnxQSs on toioUow np^^ 
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Full many a imliant warriour, on his back 
Lies stifF'ning to the wind. 

Hex. The wicked sprite in ev'ry armed host 
Will find his friends; who doubtless for a tinie 
May counterpoise the prayers of holy men. 
There are among your troops, I question not. 
Many who do our sacred rights contenm : • 
Many who hav€ blasphem'd — Ay, good my Lord) 
And many holding baleful heresies. -- 

Fought EthelbiBrt, of Sexford, in your host ? 

King. He did, my rev'rend father, bmyely foftg^t \ 
To him and valiant Selred, Mollo's son. 
Belong the second honours of the day. 

(Hexulf loQks abasVd an4 is sUatt.) 
Enter Edward attendedj whoj after makmg 
his obeisance to the Kii^ runs up eagerfy /a 
Seagurth. 
Edw-. You J^rc not wounded, father? 
Sea. No, my boy, 

Edw. Thanks to preserving goodness! Nohte* 
Thanes, 
It grieves me much to see those swathed limbs. 
War wears a horrid, yet alluring fece. 
(To King.) Your friends, my Lord, have done'm^ 

great despite. 
Had they not long detained me on the^way, 
I should have been with you before the battle. 
King. Complain not, youth ; they had, in- this, 
commands 
Too high to be disputed. And *tis well. 
For we have had a ro^gh and bloody day. 
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]£dw. Ha! is it so ? But you have been victo* 
rious. 
JHow went the field ? 

Sea. Loud rose our battle's sounds and for a 
while 
The Mercittis bravely fought ; when, all at once» 
From some unlook'd for cause, as yet unknown^ 
A powerful panic seiz'd our better wing, 
MHuch, back recoilif^ tum'd and basely fled« 
Touched quickly with a seonii^ sympathy. 
Our centre-force began, in laxed strei^h. 
To yield contended spate. — So stood the field ; 
When on a sudden, like those warriour spirits. 
Whose scatttr'd locks the streamy lightening is. 
Whose spear the bolt of heaven ; such as the seer 
In 'tranced gaze beholds midst hurtling sforms, 
Rush'd forth a youth unknown, and in a pass^ 
Narrow and steep, took his determin'd standi 
His beck'ning hand and loud commanding voice 
Constrained our flying soldiers firom behind. 
And the shi^p point of his opposing spear 
Met the pale rout before. 
The dark returning battle thickened round him. 
Deeds of amazement wrought- his mighty arms 
Rj^d, resistless, terrible. 
High rose each warlike bosom at the sight. 
And MeFcia, like a broad returning wave, 
Up swelled into a hugely billow'd height, 
vcrwhelmir^ in its nii^t alMesser things, 
Upon the foe retum'd. • Sehred and Ethelbert 
*cll on their weakened flank. Confusion, then. 



And rout and horrid slaughter ftfl*d tl^ ixckf ; 
Tlie pursuit scatter^ wide; the day is ours^ 
Yet many a noble Mercian strpw? tl^.pl^n. \ " 

Edw. (eagerly^) jftut Xh^ young hera fell not ? 

Sftj. No, my fon. 

Ed'Bf^* Then blcssU.bc hcavV^ thei:^ {io4t§ m 

nolrfe heart , . . . 

Wliich shall not hcnCefisftb IpTe him ^.a hrat^^ 
Would I could ke9 hiin froin the'p^rs^it ?Q|ae( ' 
O that \ had bdidd him 119^ his might:^. . 
When the darH hittle turned ! 

S^0^ Your wiflh is sooaliulfili'd, my eng^r boy 1 
^^or here, in truth, th^ yoiiiihful wamoiir .<x>9ies^ 
iVnd, captive by his side, the lE^ritish {Prince. 

(Enter Ethwald with tke igritish Prince pti- 
:mer, accompm^d by &lred aipd l^thdbettt 
and presents his pristn^ to thf K^ng^ 
Kh^. (to Prince^ l^rii\cq of ^he i^iritonS]^ c^ 
thy cloudy brow ; 
Hie varied fate of v*r the bravest pfoye^ 
And tho^ \ might compiaia that thy aggr^sioos 
Have burnt m^ towns^ aq/d £ill'd niy la^ mitii 

blood. 
Thy state forbids it. Here, good Sienesch^, 
Receive yoiir charge, and let him know no changes 
Unsuited to a prince* (T^o ]g>|hwaldO 
And thou, braye waniour,^ whose youths *pn ' 
Has brought unto thy Iding so: high « gift^ 
Say, what proud man may lift lus hpw>\tf'd hcad,^ 
And boost h^^ is thy fiithen 



&kw. A Thane^ my Lord, fpEgott«n si^4 t«taxfid; 
I am thgi youngest soa of ag^ Moilo^^ 
/^nd E;thw|d4 is iny name, 

Kttig. Youngest in years^, tho' iK)( 10 bonour^ 
yoi^th, ' • , 

¥i'q ^' *4ie ys^iWt Seire{l is thy brother, fturmn^ 

And now be thou the first and nobje root,= 
Fiom which a nqble race shall tak:e its growthi 
Wearing thy honours proudly ! 
Of Maroieth*s earldom be thou the I^ocdf 
For well I know the council of the states 
Will npt refuse to ratify my grant. 
And thou, braye Ethelbert, and Selrcd, too^ 
Ye.wsU haye eam'd a noble recompense, 
A&MlsltaU not be forgot. Come hither, Edward) 
Tak^ tho\!i this hero's hand; and, noble Ethwald^ 
Thus let the kingdom's ethUng join with me 
|a hD))0)iring thy worth. 

^^W^rd, wAq has gazed at sqmi^ dkkmae upQif 
^thvia\d, springing forward (agirJ^} i 
Qive him my hand, my X^rd j have yon qp^ said 
That ) should fold him to my bumiag hearty 
(fmhrofes Ethw.) Most valiant Eth^ald^ 
Pain would I speak the thoughts I heax to tliee^ 
But they do choke and flutter in my thrcxit, 
A^ niake nxe like ^ child, ^taum 1^ hand across 

kisr^s.} 

pkw. (kissing Edward'^ i^nd.) \ (|m repai4 
beyond a kingdom's worthy 

fJw. (to Sea. b<mdi^ jo^ifulfy) l^dlOm^ bm 

pu embraced him ? 
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£tht^d> my father is a valiant man. /"Sea. mbracet 

Ethw, ha not so e^erfy as £dw./ ^ 
iCwf^. fto Ethw J Brave youth, with 3^, a&d 
»-/ . w&h your noble friends, ■■■ ■ - ^ 

I shall, ere long, have farther conference, (retires /# 
\- : . i'. Mf A^M ^Mf Stage with Hextdf./ 
..i^^^^d, 12//^ g^zi^g '^th admiration upon 
Etirn. puts kis hand "upon his head, as ^ U 
tndaswre his height -^ then upon both his shouldkrf^ 
as if he were considering the breadthof his chesi\ 
then- steps some paces back and gazes at him 
again,/ - "" 
Edw. How tall m<X strpng thou ^! brood 19 
thy:che5t: c ■ ■ • ^ 

Stretch forth, I pray, that arm of mighty deeds. - 
'.\ (Etfaw. smUes and stretches out kis ami 
.. i : l^ji^f , looks at it, and then at his own.) < 
Would I were nerv'd like thee! 
(Taking Ethw/j sword.) It is of weight to suit no 

vulgararm. ' - ; 

(Returning it.) Th^re lierp; graceful is th^ sword 

1 i' of-war ■ ■■ ^ 

In its .bdd'inaster's grasp. • - ; i 

Ethw. Nay gbod, my Lofd, if you will hoMur 

me^- •.-■••./ -.i'/:^. 

It doesitoo. well your noble hand become ^ ' ' 
To be returned to mine. ' 

Edw. Ha! say'st thou so? Yes, 1 will keep thy 
!. -pledgej. .. 

Perhaps my arm-r-Ah no ! it will not be ! . • 
ftitt ' what- re'Curbi'ng token can I give ? 
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1 faa^^ bright spears and shidds^ and shinii% blades^ 
But nought ennobled by the owner's use. 

(Takes a bracelet frim his army atHfasUjis it 
. * r^«^ Ethwald'j.^ 

King. ( Advancing from the bottom of the stage.) 
M]r worthy Chie& and Thanes, the ni^t wears ott: 
Tbeitev'rend bishop^ and these pious men, 
Bmtath their &ne give hospitality. 
And woo us to accept it for the night. 
Sea. I thought, my Lord, you meant to pass the 
night 
With your brave soldiers in the open field ; 
Already they have learnt the pleasing tale. 
Shall I unsay it ? 

King. Nay, that were unfit. 

I pray you pardon me, my rev'rend father ! 
I cannot house with you, it were uiifit. 
Hii. Should not' your greatness spend the night 
.with those 
To whom, in truth, you owe the victory ? 
We chant at niidni^t to St. Alban's praise^ 
Surely my Lord regards those sacred things^ . 

(IVhispers the King.) 
King. Brave Seagurth, there are reasons of good 
weight 
Why I should lay aside my first intent. 
I^ all these wounded chieftains follow me; 
Then rest who list may keep the open field. ^ 
(7q Edw.^ Nephew, thou must not prove a 

soldier's hardships. 
Ere thqu hast eam'd a soldier's name. Nay, nay ! 
It must be so. (Exeunt King, wounded Chiefs, 
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' ..Hexiilf mJ Mcxiks, jvibmtd ^ iBdwaitl 

Sea. Who loves a soldier^s pillow^ follow Me. 

(Exeuftti. 

^CfiN'E IL ^ Mtside v/UxAWs Castle, Beitfati. 
Sigurtha, afui others dhcw^ed oh tie waUi^ a$kl 
several Servants and Retaif^ri stmdi^ by the geie 

below. 

Berth. O, Will they ne'er appear? FU look no 
more; , 

Mine eager ^sf^ing but retards thei^ coming* 

(Retires and immediate^ returns again.) 
HoUa^ good Murdoch ! (to a Servant behw) 
Thou putt*st thy hand above thy sukmed eyes : 
Dost thou descry them ? 

JFlfr J/ Ser. Mercy, gentle Lady ! 

If you descry them not from that high perch> 
How should I from my level station here? 

Sig, (to Berthi^ Go in, my child, thon art worn 
out with watching* . 

^Berth. retires^ and 2d Servant gbes at some 

distance fiom'tbe wails ^ and bxks out wmthet 

way.) 

Sec. Ser. Here comes the noble Selred^ 

(All call out) - Noble Selred! 

Berth, (returning ttpon the wall) What, Ethwald> 

say ye? 
5/^. No, it is Selred* 



V 
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(Bniet iSftlrod with followers^ Md looks i^ ib 
fie waUi^ where Sigurtha waves her hand.) 
Sig. Welcome, brave Selredl welcome all tiif 
bandi 
How ht ate they behind for whoth we Watcbf ^* 
StL Two little miks or less« Methinla ert Chk 
Their Van shotild be in sight* 
My nessengftr informed you ? 
Sig. Ob,hcdidr 

S$L Where is my father ? 
%• He xests within, spent with a fearful jo)f| 
And silent tears steal down his furrow'd cheeks^ 

&/. I must confer with him. The king intends 
Tastop and do him honour on his march^ 
Bctt enters not our walls. 

(Exeunt into the castle^ 

SCENE III. A chamber in the castle^ Enter 
S^rtha and Bertha, speaking as they ekter^ 

Mertk. Nay, Mother, say not so: was he not 
Wont, 
If kit returning from the daily chace, 
3*^ send an upward glance unto that tower ^ 
There well he knew, or late or cold the hour, 
Hb ^e should find me. 

%• My gentle Bertha, be not thus disturbed.. 
Such busy scenes, such new unlook'd*for things 
Ruffle the flowing stream of habit ; men 
Will then forgetful seem, tho' not unkind. 
Berth. Think'st thou ? (shaking her head) 

I saw him by his sovereign standi 
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And O, how graceful ! every eye to hini 
Was tum'd, and every fece smil'd honours on hini 
Yet his pcoud station qilickly did he leave 
To greet his humbler friends who stood aloof; 
The meanest ficrilower of th^e walls^ ahready. 
Some oiack of kiiid acknowledgment hath had*-^ 
He look'd not up— I am alone forgotten ! 

Sig. Be patient, child: he will not ks^ dday 
To seek ' thee in thy modest privacy ; 
Approving more to see thee here retired 
Than, boldly to the army's eye exposed. 
Greeting Ills first approach. I, the mean while^ ^ ^ 
Intrusted am with orders from the Thane, 
Which must not be neglected. (Exit. 

(Bertha, after walking up and dowHy agitaMf 
and frequently stopping to listen.) 
Ah no ! deceivM again ! I need not listen ! 
No bounding steps approach, 

(She sits down, despondingly . Enter Ethwald 
behind^ and steals softly up to Iier.) 

Ethw. Bertha ! 

Berth, (starting up) ^fy Ethwald ! (he holds out 
his arms to her joyfully , and she bursts into tears.) 

Ethw. Thou dost not grieve that I am safe 
returned? 

Eerth. O no ! I do not grieve, yet I must weep. 
Hast thou, in truth, been kind? I will not chide: 
I cannot do it now. 

Ethw. O, fie upon thee ! like a wayward child 
To look upon me thus ! cheer up^ my love. 



(He stmles lapcn her joyfully j and her counter 
nance irightens. She then puts her hand upon 
his arniy and, stepping 'hack a little space, sur^ 
veys him with delight.) 

Berth. Thou- man of mighty deeds ! 
Thou, whom the brare shall love, and princes 

• honour ! 
Dost thou, in truths return to me again, 
Mine own, my very Ethwald ? ' 

Ethw. No, that were paltry : I return to thee 
A thousand fold the lover thou hast known me. 
I have, of late, been careless of thee. Bertha. 
The hopeless calm^ of dull obscurity. 
Like the thick vapours of W stagnant pool, 
Oppres^d niy heart and smothered kind affections ; 
But now th' enlivening breeze of fortune wakes. 
My torpid soul — When did I ever fold f hee 
To such a warm and bounding hedrt as this,? 

(Embraces her.) 
The king has giveh me Mairnieth*s earldom — 
Nay, smile my Bertha ! 

Berth. So I do, my Ethwald. 

Ethw. The noble ethling greatly hotiOUrs me 
With precious tokens : nay, the very soldiers 
Do cock their pointed weapons as I pass^ 
As tho' it were to say, " there goes the malx 
That we would cheerly follow*" 
Unto what end these fair beginnings point 
I know not— 'but of this I am assured, 
There is a course of honour Ues befiate me^ 

Vol. II. L 
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,Be it with da^gers^ toilj or pain besets . 
Which I wiU boldly tread. Smiles not my low? 
Berth. I shotlld^ lA truth: but how^ is this^ 
methinks 
*thou ever look'st upon the things (o copiei*^ ' 
I on the past. A grtat and hopQur'd man 
I know thou It be : but O, bethink thecy tbetil 
How once thou wert^ within th^se happy Wflil$#' ' i 
A little cheerful boy, with curly p^te^ ' . 

Who led the infant Bertha by the hand^ - ^ . 
Storing her lap with evVy gaudy flowef; 
With speckled eggs stolen from the hedgelii^*s oes V 
And berries from the tree : ay,> think on this. 
And then I know thoii'lt love me ! 

{Trumpet sounds 4 Catching hold ofkitti ^^gcr^ 
Hear'st thou that sound?. The blessed saints preserve 

thee! 
Must thou depart.so sppn? 

Ethw^ Yesy of necessity : reasons of weight 
Constrain the king, and I, new in his service. 
Must seem to follow him with willing steps. 
But go thou with me to the castle gate. 
We will not part until the latest moment. 

Bertb.^ Xet stop, I pray,, thou must receive my 

pledge-. ' 

See'st^thw this woven band of many dyes^ 

Like to a mottled snake ? its shiny woof 
Was whitened in the pearly dew of eve, 
Beneath the silver moon ; its varied warp 
Was dypd .v^tli {iPtent herU,. 4t midnight cuU'd« 
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It hath a world Vous charm : the breast that wears it 
No change of soft affection ever knows. 

Etkw. {receiving it wit A a smile,) V\\ wear it| 
Bertha. (Trumpet sounds,) 

Hark ! it calls me hence* 

Berth. O go not yet ! here is anothef gift* 
This ring, enrichM with stone of basilisk. 
Whenever pressed by the kind wearer's handj 
Presents the giver's iniage to his mipd* 
Wilt thou not wear it ? 
Ethw. {receiving it.) Yes, and press it too. 
BertA. And in this purse — {taiung out a purse) 
Ethw, What! still another charm ? {laughing,) 

* Thou simple maid ! 
fiost thou believe that witched geer like this 
Hath power a lover faithful to retain. 
More than thy gentle self ? 
Berth. Nay, laugh but wear them. 

Ethw. I will, my love, since thou wiit have it so. 
{Putting them in his hreast.) Here are they lodged, 

and cursed be the hand 
That plucks them forth! And now receive my 

pledge. 
It is a jewel of no vulgar worth : {ties it on her arm.) 
Wear it and think of me. But yet^ belike, 
It must be steep'd into some wizard's potj 
Of have sonle mystic rhyming mutter'd o'er it> 
Ere it will serve the turn. 

Berth, {pressing the jewel on her arm.) 
no! right well I feel 'twill do without it, 
> L 2 
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Ethw. Come, let us go: we do not part tho'^ 
know'st, 
But at the castle gate. Gheer up, my Bertha! 
rU soon return, and oft return again. [Exeut 



S C E N E IV. An apartment in a royal castle. En^ 
ter Ethwald and Alwy, speaking as they enter. 

Ethw, What peace! peace, say'st thou, with* 
these glcftious arms. 
In conquest red, occasion brightening, round us> 
And smiling victory, with beck'ning handy 
Pointing to future fields of nobler strife. 
With richer honours crown'd ! What, on the face 
Of such fair prospects draw the veil of peace ! 
Cold blasting peace ! The blackest fiend of hell 
Hath not a thought more dev'lish ! 

Alwy. It is, indeed, a flat unpleasant tale 
For a you^g warriour's ear : but well hast thou 
Improved the little term of bold occasion ; 
Thou wert short while old MoUo's younger son. 
Now art thou Mairfiieth's lord. 

Ethw. And what is Mairnieth's lordship ! I wiX 
own 
That, to my distant view, such state appeared , 
A point of fair and noble eminence ; 
But now — ^what is it now ? O ! it has sunk 
Into a petty knoll ! I am as one 
Who doth attempt some lofty mountain's height. 
And having gained what to the upcast eye 
The summit's point appear'd, astonish'd sees 
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It 'is cloudy top, majestic and enlarged. 
Towering aloft, as distant as before. 

Alwy. Patience, brave Ethwald ; ere thy locks 
are grey, 
TJiy helmed head shall yet in battle tower, 
A.nd fair occasion shape thee fair reward, 

Ethw. Ere th^t my locks are grey ! the world' 
ere iiiow 
Hath crouch'd beneath a beardless youth. But I — 
I am as one who mounts to th' azure sky 
On the rude billow's back, soon sunk again : 
Like the loud thunder of th' upbreaking clo ud, 
Tjie terror of a moment. Fate perverse ! 
War's frowning spirit was wont till now, when 

rous'd. 
To urge with whirlii^ lash his sable steeds, 
Nor slack his furious speed till the wide land 
From bound to bound beneath his axle shook ; 
But soon as in my hand the virgin spear 
Had flesh'd its ruddy point, then is he turn'd 
Lite a tired bra^ardto his caves of sloth. 

[stamping on the ground.) 
"^ace ! cursed peace ! Who will again imchain 
•'^he grizly dog of war? 

^Iwy. Mean'st thou the British prince ? 
E,thw. {eagerly,) What say'st thou, Alwy ? 
-Ahvy. I said not aught, 
Ethw. Nay, marry ! but thou didst ! 
A.iid it has raised a thought within my mind, 
Abe British prince released, would he not prove 
A- dqg of war, whose yell would soon be followed ? 
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Alwy. They do indeed full hard advantage take 
• Of his captivity, and put upon him 
Conditions suited to his hapless state, 
More than his princely will. 

Ethw. Tis basely done; would that some friegjilj 
hand • 
His prison would unbar and free the thrall \ 
But no, no, no ! I to the king resign'd hini ; 
'Xwere an unworthy deed, 

Ahvy. It were most difficult ; 
For now they keep him in a closer hold^ 
And bind his hands with iron. 

^th%v. Have they done this ? Tm glad on*t \ € 
Fmgladon't! 
They promised nought unworthy of a prince 
To put upon him — Now my hands are free ! 
And, were it made of living adamant, 
I will unbar his door. Difficult say*st thou ! 
No, this hath made it easy. 

Ahvy, .Well softly then; we may devise a way 
By which the Seneschal himself ^ill seem 
The secret culprit in this act. 

Ethw. No, no ! 
I like it not : tho* I must work i' the dark, 
rU not in cunningly devised light 
Put on my neighbour's cloak to work his ruin. 
But let's to work a^pace \ the storm shall rise ! 
My sound shall yet be heard ! 

Alwy. Fear not, thou shalt ere long be hear 
again; 
A darkening storm which shall not soon be lay'd. 



J^hw. Ah, thbu hast -touch'd wheFq my life's 

lifeiscell'dl 
Is there a voice of prophecy within thee ? 

{catching hold of his arm ea^erfy.)- • 
J will believe there is! my stirring soul 
Leapt at thy words. Such things ere now haye 

been; • #* 

Alen oft have spoke, unweeting of themselves ; 
Yea, the wild winds of night have utter 'd words^ 
Xhat have unto the listening ear of hope 
His future greatness told, ere yet his thoughts ' - 
0n any certain point had fix*d their hold. 

Ahtjy. Tiiou may'st believe it: I myself^ rtie? 

thinks. 
Feel secret earnest of thy future fortune ^ 
And please myself to think my friendly Hind 
^^y Itenbly serve, perhaps, to build thy great-! 

Eihw. Come to my heart, my friend ! tho' new 
in friendship. 
Thou, and thou only, bear-st true sympathy 
^^ith mine aspiring soul. I can with thee 
JP^nbar my mind — Methinks thou shivVest, AlwJ^ 
APuy. TTis vel^ cold. 

Ethw. Is it ? I feel it pot : ■ ' ^' 

But in my chamber burns the crackling oak, 
TVre kt us go, 

Alwy. If you are-fio inplin'd. 

(Js they aregSmg Ethw. stop shorty and catcJ\^^ 
hoH of Alwy eagerly,) 
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Eikw. A sudden fancy strikes me: Wog^» 
wolfe. 
That restless ruffian, might with little art 
Be rous*d on Wessex to commit aggression : 
Its royal chief, now leaguing with our king. 
Will tak^ the field again, 

jiiziy. Your %icy bears good proBhise on't ; but 
mov6— 
In faith Fm cold ! (Exeunt.) 

S CENE V. J dark apartment in the same castk^ 
Woggarwolfe is discovered asleep upon a couch 
of rushes^ and covered with a mat. Enter Alwy 
and a Follower, with a lad hearing a torch before 
them. Alwy signs with his hand^ and the torch 
bearer fttires to a distance. 

Alwy. Softly, ere we proceed ; a sudden flRught^ 
Now crossing o'er my mind, disturbs me much. 
He who to night commands the farther watch, 
Canst thou depend upon him ? 

'Fol. Most perfectly ; and, free of hostile bounds, 
The British prince ere this pursues his way. 
^Alwy. Tm satisfied : now to qur present piuposer 
♦^*' (As they advance towards the couch^ Wo^ar-: 

wolfe is heard speaking in his sleep.) 
Ha! speaks he in his sleep? some dream disturb^ 

him: 
His quivVing limbs beneath the covering move, 
He speaks again. 
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fVcg . (in its sleep.) Swift, in your package stow 
those dead men's geer. 
And loose their noble coursers from the stall, 
J/wy. Ay, plundering in his sleep, 
fFog. Wipe thou that blade : 
Those bloody throats have drench'd it to the hilt. 
jl/wy. O9 h|ar the nightYthougllls of that bloody 
hound! 
I must awake him. Ho, brave Wo^arwolfe ! 
fFbg, Hear how those women scream ! we'll still 

them shortly. . . 

. AJwy. Ho, Wogg^rwolfe ! '.* 

fFog. Who calls me now ? ( cannot you master it ? 
( Alwy knofks upon the ground with his stick.) 
What^ battVing on it still.? Will it not yield? 
Then fire the gate. . >^ • . 

Alim^ (shaking him.) Ho, Woggarwolfe, I say! 
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IVogT ( starting up half awake.) \% not the castle 

taken? , 
Alwy. Yes, it is taken. 

Wog. (rubbing his eyes.) Pool it is but a dream. 
Alwy. But dreams fuU oft are found of r&l 
* events 
%he forms and shadows. ^ 
*f here is in very deed a castle taken. 
In which your Wessex foes have left behind 
Nor stuff, nor store, nor mark pf living thing. 
Bind on thy sword and call thy men to arms ! 
Thy boiling bjopd vijll bubble in thy veins 
When thou hast heard it is the tower of BoitHth. 
Wog. My place of strength? 4|pf 





FoL Y^i cliief i | spoke with 6fte tte«r frdm ih^ 
West, 

*\Vho sdw the ruinous bmil, 

fVog. By the black fiends of h$ll i therein is 
stored 

The chidfest of my wealth. Upon its walli 

The am^our of |||^undred fallen chiA 

Did rattle to the wind. f 

Ahv^^ Now k^^iU sound elsewhere. • 

(Wogi in despairJ) My noble steeds, and all pay 
stalled kine ! 

P, the fell hounds ! no mark of living thing? 
i^fl/. No mark of living thiHg. " ■. ' 

Wog. Ah] and my little arwwrbe^ng boy ! 

He whom I spared amidst a slaughtered heap^ 

Smiling, ill' weetless of th' uplifted stroke 

Hung o'er his harmless head | 

I^ikc a tamed cub T rear'4 l^in* *^ my feet ;* 

He could tell biting jests, bolfi ditties sing. 

And quaff his foaming burtiper at the board. 

With all the mock-fi^ of a liltl? man. 

Bf heay'n ! TU l^ave alive within their walls, 
or maid, nor youth, nor infant at the breast, - 
Imey have slain that cflid ! blood-thirsty ruffians f 
\Alwy. Ay, vengevice! vengeance! rbuse the^ 
like a man! *P' 

Occasion tempts: the foe, not yet returned, 

Have left their cashes careless of defence. 

Call all thy followers secretly Warms : 

^t tmt upon the instant, 




Wog, By holy saints, 1 will! reach me, I pray! 

(t.'oinling to his arms lying at a little 

distance from him.) 

Ahoy, (giving themi) There, be thou speedy. 

fVog. (putting on his armour.) Curse on those 

loosen'd springs, they will not catch ! 

Ohi all the goodly armour \ havttlo^t ! 

ril be reveng'd ! curses ! if I do lewe them 

Or spear, or shield^ or robe, or household stuft 

Or steed within their stalls, or horn or hoo£. •. 

Upon their grassy hills ! [looking about.) What want 

1 npw? 

Mine armour-man hath ta'en away my helm^-* 

Faith, and my targef too ! . hell blast the buzzard ! 

; (Exit fiirioHsfy^ 

Alwy. [laughir^.) Ethwald, we httVt fulfiird thy 

Uidding well, 

With little cost of craft ! But let us follow 

u^d keep him to the bent. 

{Exeum. 
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ACT III. 



S C E N E I. A small chit groWy with a steep rocky 
bank at one end of it. Several Peasants are dis-^ 
covered standing upon the tank, as if looking at 
some distant sight, 

I St Pea. Good lack a day! how many living 
souls. 
In wide confused eddying motion mix'd. 
Like cross set currents on the restless face 
Of winter floods ! 

2d Pea. Where fight the Northern Mercians ? 

ist Pea. On the right. 

The gentle ethling, as I am inform'd. 
Fights likewise on the right ; heav'n spare his head ! 
Tis his first battle. 

3^ Pea. Hear, hear ! still louder swells that hor- 
rid sound. 

1st Pea. Ay, many voices join in that loud din. 
Which soon shall shout no more. 

3^ Pea. Ay, good neighbour. 

Full gloriously now looks that cover'd field. 
With all those moving ranks and glitt'ring arms ; 
But he who shall return by setting sun 
Will see a sorry sight. 

(A loud distant noise,) 
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tst Pea. Heav*n save us all ! it is the warlike yell 
Of those damn*d Britons that increaseth so. 
By all the holy saints our men are worsted ! 

(an increasing noise heard without.) 
Look ! yonder look ! they turn their backs and fly. 
3^ Pea. O, blasting shame ! where fights brave 
, Ethwald now ? 
He is, I fear, far in the distant wing. 
Let uis be gone ! we are too hear them here : 
The flight comes this way : hear that horrid sound ! 
The saints preserve us ! 

[The sound of the battle increases y and is heard 
nearer. The Peasants come hastily down from 
the bank and exeunt. Enter Edward with 
several followers disordered and panic-struck.) 
1st. Fol. {looking round.) They cease to follow us: 
this thickset grove 
Has stopped the pursuit : here we are secure. 

(Edward throws himself dozvn at the root of a 
tree, and covers his face with his hands. ' 
^d Fol. {filling his helmet with %vater frcm a stream^ 
and presenting it to Edw.) 
My prince, this cooling water will refi-esh you. . 
Ed. {keeping his face still covered with one hand 
and waving him off with the other) 
hsNz^y away ! and do hot speak to me ! 

(A deep pause ^ the noise of the battle is again 
heard coming nearer.) 
I St Fol. We must not tarry here, (to Edw.) 
My Lord, the farther thickets of this wood 
Will prove a sure concealment : shall we move ? 



EJiv. (still covering his face.)' Let the earth gape 
and hide me! (anbther deep pause.) 

3 J Fol.to I St. The sin of all this roiit fells on thy 

• head, 
Thou cursed Thane 1 thou and thy hireling knaves 
First tura'd your backs and fled* 

I St Fol. to id. Thoii liest, foul toiigiie ! it Was thy 
kinsman there 
Who first did turn 5 for I was borne away, {pwuia^ 

to 4th FoL) 
Unwillingly away, by the rude stream 
Of his fear^stricken bands. When, till this hour, 
Did ever armed Briton see my back ? 
^ ph Fol. Arm'd Britons dost thou tall them? 

. devils they are ! 
Thou know'st right well they deal with wicked 

sprites. 
Those horrid yells were not the cries of men ; 
And fiends of hell lopk'd thro' their flashing eyes. 
I fear to face the power of simple man 
As little as thyself. 

&nter more Fugitives. 
I si FoL '{to Ed.) Up, my good Lord! W6 must 

move quickly hence : 
Wfe must not stay. 

Ed. Then thrust me thro' add leave me. 
ril flee no more, (looking up wildly ^ thefi fixing his eyes 

wistfully upon 3d Follower, and bending 
one knee to the ground.) 
Ebbert, thy sw(^d is keen, ^hy arm is strOAg : 
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0, quickly do*t ! and I shall be with those 
Who feel nor shame nor panics 

(3d Fol. and several others turn their faces 
away attd weep. Enter mart Fugitives.) 
ist. Fol. What, is all lost? 
1st. Fug. Yes, yes 1 our wing is beateri. 
Jbgurth aloDCi with a few desperate men, 
Still set3 his aged breast :^nst the stomi ; 
fiut thick the aimed weapons round him fly. 
Like huntsmen's arrows round the toiled boar, 
And he will soon be nothing. 

JWw. (starting up.) O, God! O, living God? mjr 
noble father ! 
He has no son ! — Off, ye debasing fears ! 
1*11 tear thee forth, base heart, if thou dost let me. 
{coming forward and stretching out his arms.) 
Companions, noble Mercians — Ah, false word ! 
I may not call you noble. Yet, perhaps. 
One gen'rous spark within your bosom ^ows. 
Sunk in disgrace still lower than ye all, 
i may not urge— Who lists will follow jne ! 
All with one voice. We will all follow thee f 
Ed. Will ye, in truth ? then we'll be brave men 
still. [brandishing his sword as he goes off,) 

My noble father ! 

(Exeunt y^ clashing their arms eagerly* 
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SCENE IL J confused noise of a battU is heardi 
The scene draws up and discovers the British and 
Mercian armies engaged: Near the front of the stage 
they are seen in close fight y and the ground stte^d 
with several ivounded and dead soldiers j as if they 
had been fighting for some time. Farther of, nussih 
weapons and showers of arrows darken the airy and 
the view of the more distant battle is concealed in 
thick clouds of dust. The Mercians gain ground 
upon the Britons ; and loud cries are raised by them 
to encourage one another. An active Mercian^3Z&> 
and their progress is stopped whilst they endeavour ti 
hear him off* 

Pallen Mercian. I'm slain, Frnt slain ! tread o'e 

me and push forward, 
Mer. Chief. O stop not thus ! to it agwi, bniv— 
Mercians I 

{^he Mercians push on^ encouraging one anotk 

with cries and clashing of arms': one of tb^^ 

bravest soldiers is wounded on the front ^/ 

the stage and staggers backwards^ 

Wounded Mer. Ay, this is death: O that my ^m£^ 

had held 

To see the end of this most noble game \ (fc^Ms 

down, but seeing the Mercians about to pts^-^h 

the Britons off the stage ^ raises himself 

from the ground and claps his hands ix\ 

ingly.) 
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Well fought, brave Mercians 1 On, my noble Mer- ' 

cians ! {sinks doivn again.) 

1 xm in darkness now ! a clod o' the earth ! {dies.) 

[BrxtGHS without.) Fresh succour, Britons ! courage ! 

victory ! 

Carwallen and fresh succour ! 

{The Britons now raise a terrible yell and push 

back the Mercians, who yield ground and 

become spiritless and relaxed as their enemy 

becomes bolder. The Britons at last seize 

the Mercian standard, and raise another ter^ 

ribleyelly whilst the Mercians ^n;^ way on 

eveiy side.) 

\st falling Mer. Honour and death ! the hand of 

wrath is o'er us ! 

zd falling Mer. A fell and fearful end ! a bloody 

• lair! 
^he trampling foe to tread out brave men's breath ! 

(7X^ Britons ^^// again, and the Mercians are 
nearly beat off the stage.) 
{Voice without.) Ethwald ! the valiant Ethwald ! 
succour, Mercians ! 
* {Foice within.) Hear, ye brave comrades? Ethwald 
is at hand. 
Enter Ethwald with his sword drawn, 
Ethw. What, soldiers ! yield ye thus, while 
vict'ry smiles 
^nd bids us oft to th* bent ? Your northern com- 
rades 
^ock at their savage howls, and drive before them 
*hese chafed beasts of prey. Come! to it bravely! 
Vot. II. M 
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To it, and let their mountain matrons howU 

For these will soon be silent. 

Give me the standard.. 
Voice. They have taken it. 
Ethw, Taken ! no, by the spirits of the brave ! 

Standard of ours on Snowdon winds to float ! 

No ! this shall fetch it back ! (taking off his helmet 
and throwing it into the midst of the enemy y 
then rushing upon them bare headed and 
sword in hand. The Mercians cl^^sh their 
arms and raise a great shout : the Britons 
are driven off the stage ; whilst many of the 
dying Mercians c/ap their hands and raise a 
feeble shout after their comrades. The scpie 
closes.) 

SCENE III. An open space before a royal tent -, the 
curtains of which are tucked up, and shew a company.* 
of warriours and dames within it. On either side of 
the open stage soldiers are drawn up in order, Em* 
ter tzvo petty Thanes on the front of the stage. 

1st Thane. Here let us stand and see the cere- 
mony. 
Without the tent, 'tis said the king will crown 
The gallant Etliling with a wreath of honour. 
As the chief agent in this victory 
O'er stern Carwallen and his Britons gain'd. 

2d Thane. Thou sayest well. Within the royal 

tent 
They wait, as I am told, the Ethling's coming. 
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Who is full tardy. Softly, they come forth. 
*How like a ship, with ali her goodly sails 
Spread to the sun, the haughty princess moves! 
{AJlourish of trumpets. Enter from the tent the 
Kingze;/M Etheibert, Edrick, Thanes, and 
•Attendants ; and Elburga, with Dwina and 
Ladies. They advance towards the front ^ 
the stage.) 
King. Nay, sweet Elburga, clear thy frowning 
brow; 
He who is absent will not long delay 
His pleasing duty here. ♦ 

Elb. On such a day, my Locd, the brave I hor 
nour. 
As those who have your royal arms maintained 
In war's iron field, such honour meriting. ^ 
What individual chiefs, or here or absent. 
Are therein lapt, by me unheeded is ; 
I deign not to regard it. 

King. Thou art offended, daughter, but unwisely. 
Plumed with the fairest honours of the field. 
Such pious grief for a brave father's death. 
Bespeaks a heart such as a gentle maid 
In her faith-plighted Lord should joy to find. 

Elk Who best the royal honours of a prince. 
Maintains, best suits a royal maiden's love. 

King. Elburga, thou forget'st that gentleness 
Which suits thy gentle kind, 

• Probably I have received this idea from Samson Agonistes, 
where Dalila is compared to a stately ship of Tarsus *' with 
all her bravery on, and tackle trim,'^ &c. 
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Elb.. [with muck assumed stateliness.) I hope; my 
Lord, 
I do, meantime, that dignity remember, 
Which doth beseem the daughter of a king ! 
King. Fie! clear thy cloudy brow! it is mj 
will 
Thou honour graciously his modest worth. 

(Elb. bowSy but smiles disdainfully.) 
By a well feigned flight, he was the first 
Who broke the stubborn foe, op'ning the road 
To victory. Here, with some public mark 
Of royal favour, by thy hand received, 
I. will to honour him; for, since the battle, 
A gloomy melancholy o'er him broods. 
E'en-far exceeding what a father's death 
Should cast upon a youtlhful victor's triumph. 
Ah! here, he comes! look on that joyless face! 

Elb. {aside to Dwina, looking scornfully to &— ^ d- 
wdrd as he approaches.) 
Look with what slow and piteous gait he comes ^ 
Like younger brother of a petty Thjine, 
Timing his footsteps to his father's diige. 
Dwina. {aside,) Nay, to my fancy it 

wond'rous graceful. 
Elb. {contemptuously.) A youth, indeed, 
might with humble grace 
Be«ath thy window tell his' piteous tale. 
Enter Edward, followed by Ethwald and Attend^l 
King. Approach, my son : so will I . call 
now. 
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Here is a face whose smiles should gild thy Jio- 

nours. 
If thou art yet awake to beauty's power. 

Edw. [kissing Klhurg^'s /land respect/uiiy.) 
Honoured I am, indeed ; most dearly honoured : " 
I feel it here {his hand on hi^ heart) and should be 

joyfiil too. 
If aught could gild my gloom. 

(sighs very deeply y then suddenly recollecting 
himself) 
Elbuiga, thou wert ever fond of glory. 
And ever quick to honour valiant worth : 
Ethwald, my friend— hast thou forgotten Ethwald ? 

(presenting Ethw. to her,) ; 
Elb. Could I forget the warlike Thane of Mair- 
nieth, 
I must have barr'd mine ears against all sound ; 
For ev'ry voice is powerful in his praise, 
And ev'ry Mercian tongue repeats his name. 

{smiling graciously upon Ethw.) 
King, (impatiently) Where go we now ? we wan- 
der from our purpose. 
^E^ward, thy youthful ardour, seasoned well 
^A^ith warlike craft, has crown*d my age with glory : 
-tiere be thy valour crown*d, it is my will, 
^^ith honour's wreath, from a fair hand received. ♦ 

(giving the wreath to Elburga.^ 
Edw. (earnestly) I do beseech you, uncle ! — ^pr^f 
receive 
^^y grateful thanks ! the mournful cypress best ;^ 
«ec(«ncs my brow: this honour must not be. t 
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King. Nay, lay aside unseemly diffidence; 
It must be so. 

Edzv. (impressively) My heart is much depres>.^d: 
O do not add 
The burden of an undeserved honour. 
To bend me to the earth ! 

King. These warlike chieftains say it is deserved. 
And nobly earn d. It is With their conctirrenc^ 
That now I offer thee this warriour's wreath : 
Yes, Ethling, and command thee to receive it. 
{Holding up his hand) There, let the trumpets sound. 

[trumpets sound.) 

Edw. [holding up his hands distractedly) 
Peace, peace ! nor put me to this c^ony ! [trumpets 

cease.) 
And am I then push'd to this very point ? 
Well, then, away deceit ! too long hast thou. 
Like the incumbent monster of a dream 
On the stretched sleeper's breast, depressed my soisl' 
I shake thee off, foul mate ! O royal sire. 
And you, ye valiant Mercians, hear the truth! 
Ye have believ'd, that by a feigned flight, 
I gain'd the first advantage o'er the foe. 
And broke their battle's strength : O, would I ha 
That flight, alas ! was real : the sudden impulse 
Of a weak mind, unprov'd, and strongly struck 
With new and horrid things^ until that hour 

Unknown and unimagin'd. 

Nor was it honour's voice that call'd me back 
The call of nature saved me. Noble Seagurtl 
Had I been son of any sire but thee^ 
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I had in dark and endless shame been Iost> 
NcMT e'er again before these valiant men 
Stood in this royal presence. 
In all my fortune, happy I am alone 
That my brave father, rescued by these arms, 
Look'd on me, smiling thro* the shades of death. 
And knew his son. He was a noble man ! 
He never turn'd from danger — but his son — 
{MiMy voices at once) His son is worthy qf him ! 
[Repeated again with more voices) His son is wor- 
thy of him ! 
Ethelbert. [with enthusiasm) His son is worthy of 

the noblest sire that ever wielded sword ! 
[Voices.) Crown him, fair princess! crown the 
noble Edward ! 

(Elburga offers him the wreath^ which he 
puis aside vehemently. 
Edw. Forbear I a band of scorpions round my 
brow 
Would not torment me like this laurel wreath. 

(Elb. turns from him contemptuously y and 
gives the zvreath to the King.) 
Edzv. [to King.) What, good, my Lord ! is there 
not present here 
A Mercian brow deserving of that wreath ? 
Shall he, who did with an uncovered head 
* Our battle fight, still wear his brows unbound ? 
*^o us not this disgrace ! 

JS^/§-. (fretfully) Thou dost forget the royal 
dignity : 
Tike It away. igh^i^g i^ to an Officer) 

M 4 
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{J confused, murmuring amongst the Soldiers.) ' 
{Aside to the Senesehal, j/^rw^^.) What noise is that ? 
Sen. [aside to King.) Your troops, my sire, are 
much dissatisfied. 
For that their fav'rite chief by you is deem'd . 
Unworthy of the wreath, 

King, (aside.) What, is it so? call back mine 
officer^ {taking the wreath again, and 

giving it to Elb.) 
This wreath was meant for one of royal line. 
But ev'ry noble Mercian, great in arms. 
Is equal to a prince. 
Crown the most valiant Ethwald. 

Elk* [crowning Ethw. wjth great assumed majesty.) 
Long may thy laurels flourish on thy brow,* . 
Mo3t: noble chief! 

(Ethw. takes the wreath and presses it to hi$ 
lips, bowing to Elb. then to the King.) 
Ethiv. They who beneath the royal banner fightj 
Unto the fortunes of their royal chief 
Their success owe. Honoured, indeed, am I 
That the brave Ethling hath so favoured me. 
And that I may, most humbly at your feet. 
My royal sire, this martial garland lay. 

[he, kneeling, lays the wreath at the KmgV 

feet'y the King raises him up and embrace^ 

him : the Soldiers clash their arms and call 

out) 

• Sqld^ Long live the IvPg • ^^^d long live nqble 

Ethwald! 
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{TAiS is several times repeated. Exeunt King, 
Edward, Elbui^a, isfc. i^c. Elburga lock- 
/ /V^ graciously to Ethwald as she goes off. 
Man^t Ethwald and Ethelbert.) 
Etk. [repeating indignantly as they go off) Long live 
the King, and long live noble Ethwald i 
Fie on the stupid clowns, that did not join 
The genVous Edward's name ! {to Ethw. who is 
standing locking earnestly after the Princess) 

What dost thou gaze on ? 
Ethw. The princess looked behind her as she 

went. 
Etk. And what is that to thee ? 

(walks ' silently across the stage once or twice ^ 
gloomy and dissatisfied^ then turning short 
upon Ethw.) 
^Vhen wert thou Ij^st to see the lovely Bertha? 
Ethw. (hesitating) I cannot reckon it unto the 
day — 
Some moons ago. 

JEth. Some moons ! the moon in her wide course 
shines not 
Upon a maid more lovely. 
Ethw. I know it well. 
Eth. Thou dost. 

Mthw. (after a pauses looking attentively to Eth. 

who stands muttering to himself) 
Hethinks thou holdest converse with thyself. 
Bjth. (speaking aloud^ as if he continued to talk tp 
himself) 
She steps upon th^ flowery bosom'd earth. 
As tho' it were a foot-cloth, fitly spread 
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Beneath the tread of her majestic toe; 
And looks upon the human countenance. 
Whereon her Maker hath the signs impressed ' 
Of all that he within the soul hath stored 
Of great and noble, genVous and benign, 
Aron a molten plate, made to reflect 
Her grandeur and perfections. 

Etkw. Of* whom speak'st thou ? 

Eti. Not of the gentle Bertha. 

{Exk. 

Ethw. What may he mean ? He marked, with 
much displeasure, 
The soldiers shout my name, and now my favour 
With Mercia's princess frets him. What of this? 
Ha ! hath his active mind outrup mine own 
In shaping future consequences ? Yes, 
It must be so : a cloudy curtain draws. 
And to mine eye a goodly. prospect shews. 

Extending No, I must not look upon it, 

(Exit hastily, 

SCENE IV. An open space with arms ^ garments y 
and other spoils of the Britons heaped up on e;^cry 
side of the stage. Enter Soldiers and range them- 
selves in ordery then enter Ethelbert and a Soldier, 
talking as they enter. 

Eth. Ethwald amongst his soldiers, dost thou say. 
Divides his spoil ? 

Sol. He does, most bountifully ; 
Nor to himself more tlian a soldiep's share 
Retains^ he is so gen'rous and so noble. 
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jB/A, I thank thee, friend, (Soldier retires J 

( Eth . after a pause. ) 
I Jike not this : behind those heaps FU stand 
And mark the manner of this distribution, [retires) 
Enter Alwy and a petty Thane. 
Alwy, Brave warriours ! ye are come at hit de- 
sire. 
Who for each humble soldier, bold in arms. 
That has beneath his orders fought, still bears 
A..brother's heart. You see these goodly spoils : 
He gives them not unto the cloister'd priests : 
His soldiers pray for him. (Soldiers shout ^ 

Thane, (to Alwy.) What is thy meaning ? 
Alwy. Knowest thou not the king has now be- 
stow'd 
The chicfest portion of his British spoil 
On Alban's abbey ? 

Enter Ethwald . 
(Soldiers shouting very loud.) Long live brave 

Ethwald, health to noble Ethwald. 
Ethzv. Thanks for these kindly greetings, valiant 
hearts V 

(Soldiers shout again very loud.) 
In truth I stand before you, brave companions. 
Somewhat ashamed ; for, with my wishes matched. 
These hands are poor and empty, (loud dcclama-^ 

tions,) 
I thank you all again ; for well I sec^ 
You have respect unto the dear good will 
That must enrich these heaps of homely stuff* 
Soldiers. Long live our genVous leader |i 
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Elh. (giving a Soldier a helmet filled with lots,) 
Here, take the lots and deal them fairly round. 
Heaven send to all of you, my valiant friends, . 
;A portion to your liking. This rough heap 

(pointing to the arms.) 
Will give at least to each some warlike trophy. 
Which henceforth, hung upon his humble walls. 
Shall tell his sons and grandsons yet to come 
In what proud fields, and with what gallant mates 
Their father fought. And I, methinks, well pleas'd. 
Resting, as heretofore I oft have done. 
My wand'ring steps beneath your friendly roofs. 
Shall, looking up, the friendly token spy, 
And in my host a fellow soldier hail. . 

Soldiers, (with loud acclamations.) 
God bless you, noble chief ! unto the death 
We'll hold to vou, brave leader ! 

Ethw. And if 1 also do not hold to you 
I am no warriour. (pointing to the spoils.) 

For this motley geer. 

Would it were all composed of precious things ! 
That to his gentle wife or favoured maid. 
Each soldier might have borne some goodly gift ; 
But tell them, British matrons cross the woof 
With coarser hands than theirs, 

I St Sol. Saint Alban bless his noble counte- 
nance ! 
Twas fashion'd for bestowing. 

^d Sol. Heav'n store his halls with wealth ! 

Ethw. {going familiarly amongst the soldiers as the 

lots are drawing.) 
Well, Ogar, hagt thou drawn ? good luck to thee. 
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And thou, good Baldwin too ? Yet fie upon it ! 
The heaviest weapon of the British host 
Lacks weight of metal for thy sinewy arm. — 
Ha! health to thee, mine old and honest host ! 
I'm glad to see thee with thine ami unbound. 
And ruddy too ! thy dame should give me thanks : 
I send thee home to her a younger man- 
Than I received thee, (to the Soldier with the lots 

who is passing him.) 
Nay, stay thee, friend, I pray, nor pass me o'er. 
•We air must share alike: hold out thy cap. {smiling 

as he draws.) 
The knave would leave me out. 

(Loud acclamations J the soldiers surrounding 
him and clashing their arms,) 
Efiter Selred and Followers. 
Sel. (/o Sol.) Ha! whence comes all this up-/ 

roar? 
Sol. Know you not ? 
Your noble brother 'midst his soldiers shares 
His brightest spoils. 
SeL The grateful knaves ! is all their joy for this ? 

[to his Followers.) 
Well, go and add to it mj- portion too; 
Twill make them roar the louder. Do it quickly. 

{Exit. 
Soldiers, [looking after Sel.) Heaven bless him too, 
plain honest careless soul ! 
He gives as tho' he gave not, [loud acclamations.) 
I^ong live brave Ethwald and the ^oble Selred. 
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Ethw. (aside to Alwy, displeased) How came be 

here ? 
Alwy. I cannot telL 

Etlnv. (to SoL^ We are confined within this 
narrow space : 
Go range yourselves at large on yon green sward» 
And there we'll spread the lots. 

{Exeunt the Soldiers, arranpng themselves as 
they go.) 

SCENE V. An apartment in a royal castle. En- 
ter Ethelbert, a7id leans his back upon a pillar near 
the front of the stagey as if deeply engaged in gloomy 
thoughts : afterwards enters Ethwald by the oppo- 
site side at the bottom of the stage, and approaches 
Eth. slowly, observing him attentively as he 
advances. 

Ethw. .Thou art disturbed, Ethelbert. 

Eth. I am. 

Ethw. Thine eyes roll strangely, as tho* thou be- 
held'st 

Some dreadful thing : 

On what look*st thou ? 

Eth. Upon my country's ruin. 

The land is full of blood : her savage birds 
O'er human carcases do scream and batten: 
The silent hamlet smokes not ; in the field 
The aged grandsfre turns the joyless soil : 
Dark spirits are abroad, and gentle worth 
Within the narrow house of death is laid. 
An early tenant. 

3 
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MtAw. Thou 'rt beside thjrscif ! ♦ 

Xhink*st thou that I, with these good arms, will 

stand 
A.nd suffer all this wreck ? 

EiA. Ha ! say'st thou so ? Alas it is thyself 
Who rul'st the tempest ! {shaking his head solemnly) 

Ethw. If that I bear the spirit of a m^. 
Thou falsely see'st ! Think'st thou I am a beast j 
A fanged wolf, reft of all kindly sense. 
That I should do such deeds ? 
I am a man aspiring to be great, 
But loathing cruelty : who wears a sword 
That will protect and not destroy the feeble. 

(putting his hand vehemently upon his szvord.) 
Eth. Ha! art thou roused! blessings on thy 
wrath! 
I'll trust thee still. But see, the Ethling comes. 
And on his face he wears a smile of joy. 

Enter Edward, advancing gayly to Ethwald. 
Ed. A boon, a boon, great Mairnieth's Thane I 

crave. 
Eth. You come not with a suppliant's face, my 

Lord. 
Ed. Not much cast down for lack of confidence 
My suit to gain. That envious braggard there. 
The chief of Bournoth, says, no Mercian arm. 
Of man now living, can his grandsire's sword 
In warlike combat wield : and, in good sooth ! 
I forfeit forty of my fattest kine 
If Ethwald's arm does not the feat achieve. 
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^fTo Ethw.) What say'st thou, friend? Methiitks 

thou'rt grave and silent : 
Hast thou so soon thy noble trade forgot ? 
Have at it then ! FU rouse thy spirit up: 
ril soldier thee again, (drawing his sword playfully 

upon Ethwald, who defends himself in like 

manner,) 
Fie on't I that was a wicked northern push t 
It smelk of thine old sports in MoUo's walls. 

(pauses and fights again.) 

_ » 

To it again ! How listless thou art grown ! 
Where is thy manhood gone ? 

Ethw. Fear not, my Lord, enough remains be- 
hind 
To win your forty kine. 

Ed. rU take thy word for't now : in faithj Fm 
tired ! 
Fve been too e^er in the morning's chace 
To fight your noonday battles, (putting the point 
of his sword to the ground^ and leaning fami- 
liarly upon Ethwald.) 
My arm, I fear, would make but little gain 
With Bournoth's sword. By arms and brave men's 

love! 
I could not brook to see that wordy brag^rd 
Perching his paltry sire above thy pitch : 
It rais'd my fiend within. When I am great, 
FU build a tower upon the very spot 
Where thou did'st first the British army stay,' 
And shame the grandsires of those mighty Thanes^ 
Six ages deep. Lean I too hard upon thee? 
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Mthw. No, nothing hard: most pleasant and 
most kindly. 
Take your full rest, my Lord. 

Ed, In truth, I do : methinks it does me good 
To rest upon thy brave and valiant breast. 

Eth. {stepping before them with great animation), 
^W^ell said, most noble Edward ! 
The bosom of the brave is that on which 
Rests many a head; but mofct of ally I trow, 
Th^ exposed head of princely youth thereon 
Rests gracefully, [steps back some paces and looks at 

them with delight,) 
Ed. You look upon us, Thane, with eager eyes 
A«d looks of meaning. 
Eth. Pardon me, I pray ! 
, My fancy oftentimes will wildly play, 
And strong conceits possess me. 
Indulge my passing freak : I am a man 
Upon wiiose grizzled head the work of time 
Hath been by care performed, and, with the young, 
Claiming the priv'lege of a man in years. 

{taking the hands of Ed. and Ethw. and join* 
ing them together,) 
* his is a lovely sight ! indulge my fancy ; 
And on this sword, it is a brave man's sword, 
*^^ear that you will unto each other prove, 
•^s prince and subject, true. 
£d. No, no, good Thane ! 
A.S friends, true friends ^ that doth the whole in-' 

elude. 
* Iciss the honour'd blade, {kissing the sword held 

Qui by Eth.) 

Vol. U. N 
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Eth, {presenting the sword to Ethw.) And what 

says noble Ethwald ? 
Ethw. All that the brave should say. {kissing it 

also.) 
Eth. {triumphantly^ Now, Mercia, thou art 
strong I give me your hands. 
Faith, I must lay them both upon my breast ! 

(pressing both their hands to his breast.) 
This is a lovely sight ! . 

Ethw. {softened) You weep, good Ethelbert. 
Eth. {brushing off his tears with his hand.) 
Yes, yes !, such tears as the warm shower'd earth 
Sliews to the kindly sun. 

Ed. {to Ethw. gently clapping his shoulder.) 
I love this well : thou like a woman weep'st. 
And lightest like a man. But look, I pray ! 
There comes my arm's-man with the braggard's 

■ 

sword : 
Let us assay it yonder. » {Exetmt- 
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ACT IV. 

> 

"SCENIE I. Jn apartfnent in a royal castle, fith* 
vrald is discovered sitting in deep meditation by the 
• side of a couch j with a lamp j^urmng by him on a high 
It and 3 the rest of the stage entirely darh. 

Ethw. Why am I haunted with these thoughts } 
What boots it r 

That from their weak and priest-beridden king 
The soldiers turn distasteful, and on me 
In muttered wishes call? What boots all this? 
Occasion fairly smiles, but I am shackled. 
Elsewhere I needs must turn my climbing thoughts — ^ 
But where ? The youthful see around them spread 
A boundless field of undetermined things. 
Towering in tempting greatness j 
But, to the closer scan of men matured. 
These fade away, and in the actual state 
Of times and circumstances each perceives 
A path which doth to his advancement lead^ 
And only one ; as to the dazzled eye 
Of the night rev'ller, o'er his emptied bowl^ 
The multiplied and many whirling lights 
Do shrink at last into one single torch. 
Shedding a steady ray* I see my path; 
But i^fihat is that to me ? my steps are chain'd* 
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Amongst the mighty great, the earth's high lords. 
There is no place for me! I must he down 
In the dark tomb with those, whose passing bright- 
ness 
Shines for a while, but leaves no ray behind. 

(tlirows, himself half upon the couch and groans 
heavily,) 

Enter Boy. 
'Boy. My Lord, my Lord! (Ethw. lifts up his head 

and looks sternly at him.) 
Are you unwell, my Lord ? 
Ethw. ^What dosi (hou want ? 
jBoy. I could not sleep; and as I listening lay 
To the drear wind that whistles thro' these toweii, 
Methought I heard you groan like one in pain. 

Ethw. Away, and go to sleep: I want thee not: 
I say, be gone, [sternly.) [Exit Boy. 

{he pauses awhile ^ then sighs very deeply) 

He hangs upon me like a dead man's grasp 

On the wrecked swimmer's neck— ^his boyish love 

Was not my seeking; it was fastened on me. 

And now it hath become an iron band 

To fetter down my powers. O that I were 

Amidst the warhke and ungentle cast 

To strive uncumber'd ! What have I to do 

With soft affection? [soften d) -Yet it needs must 

be ! 

Ilis genVous love: his brave ungrudging love: 

His manly gentle love — O that he had 

Mine equal friend been born, who in my rise 

Had fair advancement found, and by my sidfe 

The next in honour stood! 

9 
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He drags me to the earth ! I needs must lay 
My head i'the dust. — Dull hopeless privacy 1 
My soul from it recoils : unto my nature 
It is the death of death, horrid and hateful, ' 
{Starting up eagerly.) No, in the tossed bark. 
Commander of a rude tumultuous crew. 
On the wild ocean would I rather live ; 
Or in the mined caverns of the earth 
Untamed bands of lawless men controui, 

. By crime and dire necessity enleagued ^ 
Yea, in the dread turmoil of midnight storms. 
If such there be, lead on the sable hosts 
Of restless sprites, than say to mortal man 
** Thou art my master/' 

Enter Boy. 
What, here again? 

Boy. O pardon me, my Lord ! I am in fear; 
Strange sounds do howl and hurtle round my bed j 

^ J^annot rest. 

Ethw. Be gone, thou wakeful pest ! I say, be- 
gone ! [Exit Boy. 
(Ethw. walks several times across the stage and 
» then pauses.) 
Yet in my mind one ever-present thought 
Rises omnipotent o'er all the rest. 
And. says, ** thou shalt be great." 
What may this mean ? before me is no way. 
What deep endued seer will draw this veil 
Of dark futurity? Of such Tve heard^ 
But when the troubled seek for them they ^c.nQt. 
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Re-enter Boy. 

{stamping with his foot.) What ! here a third time? 

Boy. {falling at his feet.) O, my noble master! 
Jf you should slay me I must come to you ; 
For in my chamber fearful things there be. 
That sound i'the dark ; O do not chide me back ! 

'Ethw. Strange sound within thy chamber, fooKsh 
wight ! 

Boy. {starting.) Good mercy, list ! 

J^thzv. It" is some night-^bird screaming on the 
tower. 

poy. Ay, so belike it seemeth, but I know — 

^thw. What dost thou know ? 

Boy. It is no bird, my Lord. 

Ethw. What would*st thou say ? 

Boy. {clasping his hands together and staring ear^i 
nestty in ^thvf.' s face.) 
At dead of night, from the dark Druid's cave 
Up rise unhallow'd sprites, and o'er the earth 
Hold for the term their wicked rule. Aloft, 
Some mounted on the heavy sailing cloud, 
•Oft pour down noisome streams or biting hail 
On the benighted hind, and from his home 
With wayward eddying blasts still beat him back. 
Some oh the waters shriek like drowning men. 
And, when the pitying passenger springs forth 
To lend his aid, the dark flood swallows him. 
Some on lone marshes shine like moving lights ; 
And some on towers and castle turrets perch'd. 
Do scream like nightly birds, to scare the goodj, 
Or rouse the murd'rer to his bloody work. 

4 
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Bihw. The Druid*s cave, say*st thou? What 
cave is that ? 
Where is it ? Who hath seen it ? What scared fool 
Has fiird thine ears with all these horrid things ? 

Boy. It is a cavern vast and terrible. 
Under the ground full deep ; perhaps, my Lord, 
Beneath our very ittty here as we stand ; 
For few do know the spot and centre of it, 
Tho' many mouths it has and entries dark. 
Some are like hollow pits bor'd thro' the earth. 
O'er which the listening herdsman bends his ear. 
And hears afar their lakes of molten fire 
Swelt'ring and boiling like a mighty pot. 
Some like straight passes thro* the rifted rocks. 
From which oft' issue shrieks, and whistling gusts. 
And wailings dismal. Nay, some, as they say. 
Deep hollow'd underneath the river's bed, 
-Which shew their narrow pp'nings thro' the fern 
-And tangling briars, like dank and noisome holes 
"Wherein foul adders breed. But not far hence 
The chiefest mouth of all, 'midst beetling rocks 
And groves of blasted oaks, gapes terrible. 

Etkw. So near? But who are they who dwell 

within ? 
Boy. The female high arch Druid therein holds,* 
With many Druids tending on her will, 

* It is natural to suppose that the Diviners or Fortune-tel- 
lers of this period should, in their superstitions and pretensions, 
very much resemble the ancient Druidesses who were so nwxck 
revered amongst the Britons as oracles and prophetesses, and 
that they should, amongst the vulgar, still retail) the nane ^ 

N4 
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(Old, as they say, some hundred years or more) 
Her court, where horrid spells bind to her rule 
Spirits of earth and air. 

Ethw. Ay, so they tell thee. 
But who is he that has held converse with her ? 

Boy, Crannock, the bloody prince, did visit her. 
And she did shew to him the bloody end 
Whereto he soon should come ; for all she knows 
That; is, or has been, or shall come to pass. 

Ethw, Yes, in times past such intercourse might 
be, 
But who has seen them now ? 

Boy. Thane Ethelbert. 

Sthw. [starting) What, said'st thou Ethelbert? 

Boy, Yes, truly ; oft he goes to visit them. 
What time the moon rides in her middle course. 

Ethw. Art thou assured of this ? 

Boy. A youth who saw him issue frooi the cave, 
*Twas him who told it me, 

Ethw. Mysterious man! 
[after a pause.) Where sleeps the Thane? 

Boy, If walls and doors may hold him. 
He sleeps, not distant, in the Southern Tower. 

Ethw. Take thou that lamp and go before me, 
then. 

their great predecessdrs. In Henry's History of Britain, volg^jf 
|l* 181, it will be found that the superstitious practices of the 
Druids contini]e4 long after their religion was abolished, and 
resisted for a long time the light of christianiry; and that 
even so late as the reign of Canute, it w^s ^aeccssary to make 
flwf against it. 
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Boy. Where? 

Ethw. To the Southern Towen Art thou 
afiaid? 

Boy. No, my good Lord, but keep you close be- 
hind. 

[Exeunt Boy, bearing the lamp and looking 

often behind to see that Ethw. is near Mm.) 

S C E N E II. A small gallery or passage zvith a door 
in fronts which is opend^ and enter Ethwald and 
Ethelbert with a lamp in his hand. 

Eth, Then, by the n^orrow's midnight moon we 
meet 
At ti^e Arch Sister's cave : till then, farewel ! 
Ethw. Farewel ! I will be punctu^. {Exit. 

Eth. {looking after liimfor some time before he speaks.) 
It ever is the mark'd propensity 
Of restless and aspiring minds to look 
Jnto the stretch of dark futurity. 
Jut be it so: it now may turn to good. 
?^ {E;(ity returning back again into the same chans 

berfrmi which he came^ 
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SCENE III. A wide arched cetve^ rude but grattdj 
seen hy a sombre ^ light ; a small furnace burning near 
the front cf the stage. Enter Ethwald tind Ethel- 
bert, who pause and look round for some time with- 
cut speaking. 

a 

Ethw. Gloomy, and void, and silent ! 
, Eth. Hushi 
Ethw. What h^rest thou? 
Eth. Their hollow sounding steps. Lol see'st 
thou not ? 

(Pointing to the further end of the stage j where 
from an obscure recess enter three Mystics 
robed in white ^ and ranged on one side ofth^ 
stagey point to Ethwald : whilst from ano— 
lh9r obscure recess enter three Mystic Sis- 
ters, and ranged on the opposite side point to 
Eth, then from a mid recess enters the Arch 
Sister, robed also in zvhitCj but more majestic 
than the others^ and a train of Mystics 
and Mystic Sisters behind her. She ad- 
vances half'Zvay up the stage^ then stops shorty 
and points also to Ethwald. 
{^///^^ Mystics, i£c. speaking at once.) 
Who art thou ? 

Arch Sist. I know thee who thou art ; the hand 
of Mercia: 
The hand that lifts itself above the head. 
I know thee who thou art. 

Ethz^. Then haply ye do know my errand too. 
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Arch Sist. I do ; but turn thee back upon thy 
^teps 
And tempt thy fate no farther. 
Etiw. From the chaf *d shore turn back the 
swelling tide 1 
I came to know my fate, and I will know it, 
J sit. Mystic, Must we call up fropi the deq) 
centre's womb 
The spirits of the night and their dread Lord ? 
15/ Myst. S. Must we do thajt which mak^ 
the entombed dead 
From coffins start ? 

EtAw. Raise the whole host of darkness an ye 
will, 
But I must be obeyed. 

fThe Arch Sister shrieks j and, throwing her 
mantle over herface^ turns to go away.) 
Ethw. If there is power in nxortal arm to hold 
you. 
Ye stir not hence until I am obey*d, 
I St Mystic. And how compellest thou ? 
Ethw. With this good sword. 
I St Mystic. Swords here are children's wands of 
no avail : 
Thexe, warriour, is thy weapon. 
Ethw. Where, Mystic ? say. • 
I St Mystic, [pointing to the furnace.) Behold with- 
in that fire 
A bar of burning iron! pluck it forth* 
Ethw. [resolutely.) I will. • 

(goes to the furnace, and putting m his hand, 
pills out what seem,s a red hot bar of iron. 
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Arch Sist. (throwing of her maiUk^ 
Thou has subdued me ; thou shalt be obeyed, 

Ethw. (casting away the bar ^ 
Away thou paltry terrour ! 

Arch Sist. (/o Ethw.) We now begin our rights : 
be firm, be silent. 

[She stretclies forth her hand with a command^ 
ing airy and the Mystics and Mystic Sis- 
ters begin their incantations at the bottom of 
the stagey moving round in several mazy 
circles one zvithin another. Fire is at last 
seen flashing from the midst of the imer 
circle y and immediately they all begin a hollow 
muttering sounds which becomes louder and 
louder y till at length it is accompanied with 
dismal sounds from without y and distant 
music y solemn and wild.) 
Ethzv. [grasping Ethelbert's hand.) What dismal 
sounds are these ? 
'Tis like a wild responsive harmony, 
Tun'd to. the answ'ring yells of damned souls. 
What follows this ? Some horrid thing ! Thou 

. smilest : 
Nay, press thy hand, I pray thee, on my breast ; 
There wilt thou find no fear. 

Eth. Hush ! hear that distant noise. 
Ethw. Tis thunder in tlie bowels of the eartli. 
Heard from afar. 

{A subterraneotis noise like thunder is heard at 
a distance, becoming louder as it approaches^ 
Upon hiarin^ this, the Mystics suddenly 
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leave off tkehr rites : the music ceases^ and 
they^ opening their circles^ range themselves 
on either side of the ftage, leaving the Arch 
' Sister alone in the middle. '' 
Arch Sist. [holding up her hand.) Mystics^ and 
Mystic Maids, and leagued biinds ! 
The master spirit comes: prepare. 
(All repeat after her.) Prepare. 
I St Mystic. Hark ! thro* -the darken'd realms 
below. 
Thro' the fiery region's glowj 
Thro' the massy mountain's core. 
Thro* the mines of living ore ; 
Thro' the yawning caverns wide, . - 
Thro' the solid and the void ; 
Thro' the dank and thro* the dry. 
Thro' th' unseen of mortal eye j 
Upon the earthquakes secret course, afar 
I hear the sounding of thy car : 
Sulphureous vapours load the rising gale ; 
We know thy coming; mighty master, hail! 
[They all repeat.) Mighty master, hail ! 

[The stage darkens by degrees ^ and a thick va- 
pour begins to ascend at the bottom of the 
stage.) 
id Mystic. Hark, hjaxk! what murmurs fill the 
dome ! 
Who are they who with thee come ? 
Those who, in their upward flight. 
Rouse the tempests of the night : 
Those who ride in flood and fire ; 
Those who yock the tumbling spire : 
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Those who, on the bloody plaih, . \ 

Shriek with thp voices of the slain : 

Those who thro* the. darkness glare, * 

And the sleepless murd'rer scare : 

Those who take, tbeif, surly rest 

On the troubl'd dreamers breast : 

Those who niake their nightly den 

In the guilty haunts of men. 

Thro* the heavy air I hear 

Their hollow trooping onward bear : 

The torches shrinking flame is dim and pale ; 

I know thy coming ; naighty master, hail ! 

{^All repeat again.) Mighty master, hail I 

{The stage becomes still darker y and a thicker — ' 
vapour ascends.) 

^d Mystic. Lo! the mystic volumes rise 1 
Wherein are lapt from mortal eyes 
Horrid deeds ^s yet unthought. 
Bloody battles yet unfought : 
The sudden fall and deadly wound 
Of the tyrant yet uncrown'd ; 
And his line of many dyes 
Who yet within the cradle lies. 
Moving forms, whose stilly bed 
Long hath been among the dead ; 
Moving forms, whose living morn 
Breaks with the nations yet unborn. 
In mystic vision walk the horrid pale : 
We own thy presence; mighty master, hail ! 

(i^//.) Mighty master, hail ! 



[Enter from the farther end of the stage crowds 
of terrible spectres^ dimly seen through the 
vapour y which now spreads itself over thff 
whole stage. All the Mystics and Mystic 
Sisters bozv themselves , vef^ loWy and the 
Arch Sister, standing alone in the middle, 
bows to all the different sides of the cave.) 
Ethzv, [to ist Mystic.) To every side the mystic 
mistress bows. 
What meaneth this ? mine eye no form perceives : 
Where is your mighty t:hief f 

I St Mystic. Above, around you, and beneath* 
Ethw, Has he no form to vision sensible ? 
J St Mystic... In- t\\Q, night's noon, in the winter's 
npon, in the lustre's noon : 
Of times twice ten within the century's round 
Is he before our leagued bands confess'd - 
In dread appearance ; 
But in what form or in what circumstance 
May not be told ; he dies who utters it. 

(Ethw. shrinks at this and seems somewhat ap^ 
palled. The Arch Sister, after tossing 
about her arms and writhing her body in 
a violent agitation^ fixes her eyes^ like one 
zvakedfrom a dream, stedfastly upon Ethw, 
then going suddenly up to him grasps him by 
the hand with energy.) 
Arch Sist. Thou who would'st pierce the' deep 
and awful shade 
Of dark futurity, to know the state 
Of after greatness waiting on thy will* , 
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For in thy power acceptance or rejection 
Is freely put, lift up thine eyes and say. 
What tee'st thou yonder. 

f pointing to a dark arched opening in the roof of 

the^ tavCy where an illuminated crozvn and 

sceptre appears,) 

Ethw. (starting.) Ha ! e*en the inward vision of 

my soul. 

In actual form pourtray'd ! [his eyes brighfning 

wonderfutfy) 
Say'st thou it shlU be mine ? 
Arch Sist. As thou shalt chuse. 
Ethw. \ ask of thee no more. 

{stands gazing upon the appearance till k 

fades away.) 
So soon extinguished ? Hath this too a meaning ? 
It says, perfiaps, my greatness shall be short. 
Arch Sist. I speak to thee no further than I 
may. 
Therefore be satisfied. 

Ethzv. And I am. satisfied. Dread mystic 
maid,. 
Receive my thanks. 

Arch Sist. Nay, Ethwald, our commission ends 
• ' not here. 
Stay, and behold -what follows. 

[the stage becomes suddenly dark, and ^ost 
*. terrible shrieks , and groans y and dismal la* 

mentations are heard from the farther end of 
the cave,) 
Ethw. What horrid sounds are these ? 
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Arch Sist. The varied Voice of woe, of Merck's 
woe : 
Of those who shallj beneath thine iron hand, 
The cup of mis'ry drink* There dost thou hear 
The duiigeon'd captives sighs, the shrilly shrieks 
Of childless mothers and distracted maids^ 
Mix'd with the heavy groans of dying men : 
The widow's wailings, too^ and infant's cries — 

(Ethw. stops his ears in horronr.) ' 
Ay, stop thine ears ; it is a horrid sound. 

Ethw, Forfend that e'er again I hear the like ! 
What didst thou say ? O, thou didst foully say ! 
Do I xiot know my nature ? heaven and earth 
As soon shall change — — 
(A voice above.) Swear not"! 
{A voice beneath.) Swear not ! 
{A voice on the same level but distant.) Swear not ! 
Arch Sist. Now, once again and our commission 
ends. 
Look yonder, and behold that shadowy form; 

{pointing to an arched recess ^ across which bttf^s 

a strong lights and dist&uers a crowned phan^ 

* tom^ coveted with zvounds, and representing 

by its gestures otie in agony* Ethw. looks 

and shrinks back.) 

"What dost thou see ? 

Ethw. A miserable man i his breast is jJiercecJ 
With many wounds^ and yet his gestures seem 
The agony of a distracted mind 
More than of pain. 

Arch Sist^ But wears he not a crown? 
Vol. IL 9 
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Ethw. Why does it look so fix'dly on mc thus? 
What are its woes to me ? 

Arch Sist. They are thy own. 
Know'st thou no traces of that altered forniy 
Nor see'st that crowned phantom is thyself? 

Ethw. shudders [then, after a pause.) 
I may be doom*d to meet a tyrant's end 
But not fo be a tyrant. 
Did all the powers of hell attest the doom, 
I would belie it. Know I not my nature ? 

By every dreaded power and hallow'd thing 

{Foice over the stage.) Swear not ! 
(Foice under the stage) Swear not ! 
(Distant voice off the stage.) Swear not ! 

A thundering noise is heard wider ground. The 
stage becomes instantly quite dark^ ^WMystics 
and Spirits, fefr. disappear y Ethw. and Eth. 
remaining alone,) 
Eth. [after a pause,) How art thou ? 
Etlav, Is it thy voice r O, let me feel thy grasp? 
Mine ears ring strangely, and my head, naethinks. 
Feels as I were bereaved of my wits. 
Are they all gone ? Where is thy hand, I pray ? 
We've had a fearful bout ! 

Eth. Thy toudb is cold as deaths let us ascend 
And breathe the upper air.* [Exeun$. 

^ I will noC take upon mentis ssHT'that, if I hadoeveritad 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, t shcnild have thought of bno^g-Btfa^ 
wald into a cavern under ground to enquire his desriny, thongb 
I believe this desire t6 look into futurity (particularly in a so* 
perstitious age) is a rery constant attendiant on ambition ; but I 
hope the reader vriH not find in the above scene any oflfensive 
ntc-made of the win^ks of that great master. 
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SCENE IV. A forest. Enter Ethwald with a 
"boiv in his hand, and a Boy carrying Jus amms. 

Ethtv. (looking off the stage) Ha ! Alwy, soon 
returned ! and with him comes 
My faithful Ongar. 

[Enter Alwy and On^r with bows also, as if 
in quest of sporty by the opposite side.) 
Thou comest, Alwy, with a busy face: [to Boy.) 
Go, Boy ; I shot mine arrow o*er those elms, 
Thou*lt find it for beyond • [Exit Boy.) 

Now, friehd, what tidings ? 
Altvy. Within the tufted centre of the wood 
^ The friendly chiefs are met, thus, like ourselves. 
As careless ramblers guised, all to a man 
Kx'd in your cause. Their followers too are firm ; 
^OFj much disgusted with the monkish face 
Their feeble monarch wears, a warlike leader, 
Pafj far inferior to the noble Ethwald, 
May move them as he lists. 

Ethw. That time and circumstances on me call 
Imperiously, I am well assured. 
Good Ongar, what say'st thou ? how thrives thy 

part 
Of this important task ? 
Ong, Well as your heart could wish. At the 
next council 
Held in the royal chamber, my good kinsman 
Coxomau^^ the guard, and will not bar our way. 
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Ethw. May I depend on this ? 

Ong. You may^ my Lord. 

Ethw. Thanks to thee, Ongar! this is npblc 
service, 
.^nd shall be nobly thank'd. There is, good Alwy, 
Another point j has-t thou unto the chiefs 
Yet touched upon it ? 

Alwy^ Yes, and they all agree *tis most expe- 
dient 
That with Elburga's hand, since weaker minds 
Are blindly wedded to the royal line. 
Your right be strengthened. 

Ethw, And this they deem expedient ? 

Alwy. yon sigh, my lord; she is, indeed, less 
gentle 

Ethw. Regard it not, it is a passing thought, 
/^d it Will have its sigh, an4 pass away. 

{turning away for a little space ^ and thep 
, ^ coming forward again) 
What means hast thou devised, that for a term 
Selred and Ethelbert may be remov'd ? 
For faithful to the royal line they are. 
And will not swerve :^ th6ir presence here were 

dang^fous; 
We must employ them in some distant strife. 

Alwy. I have devised a plan, but for the means 
Brave Ongar here stands pledged. Wo^arwolfe, 
Who once before unweetingly has served us. 
Will do the same again. 

^thw. How so ? they say, that od a sick-bed laid, 
^l^ad with the tormonto^hia woufl[3s sub(3u*d. 
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Since his last fray, in the transforming hands 
Of artful monks, he has become most saintly. 
Alwy. Well, but we trust his saintship" A^'cr- 
theless 
May still be lur'd to do a sinner's work. 
To burn the castle of a hateful heretic 
Will make amends for all his bloody deeds : 
You catch the plan ? Nay, Hexulf and his priest 
Will be our help-mates here. Smile not; good 

Ongar 
Has pledged his word for this. 

Ethw, And I will trust to it. This will, indeed!, 
Draw off the Thanes in haste. But who is near?' 
Sculking behind yon thicket stands a maip, 
See'st thou. (peinling offrii sta^e,) 

Alwy. Go to him, Ongar, scan him well. 
And, if his face betrays a listener's guilt— 
Thou hast thy dagger there ? 
Ong. Yes, trust me well. 
Etkw. Nay, Ongar; be not xlsh in shedding 
blood! 
Let not one drop be spilt that may be spar'd. 
Secure him if he wear a list'ner*s face: 
We are too strong for stem and ruthless caution. 

[Exit Ohgai^. 
Fm glad he is withdrawn a little space, 
Ert we proceed to join the leagued chiefs. 
Hast thou agreed with Cuthbert ? Is he siJe ? 
Akuy. ' Sure. Tis agreed when next ^he EtWtog 
hunts, 
To lead him in the feigned qu^ of game 

03 
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From his attendants ; there, in ambush laid, 
Cuthbert and his adherents seize upon him. 
And will conduct him with the ev'ning*s dose 
To Arrick's rugged tower. All is prepar'd, 

Ethzv. But hast thou charged him ^yell that this 
be done 
With air becoming care and gentleness. 
That nothing may his noble nature gall 
More than the hard necessity compels ? 

Alwy. Do not mistrust us so ! your brow is dark : 
At Edward's name your changing countenance 
Is ever cloude^. (Ethw. turns from him agitated.) 
You are disturbed, my Lord. 

Ethw. r^m disturbed, [turning round and grasp* 

ing Alwy by, the hand,) 
ril tell, thee, Alwy — ^yes, I am disturbed-— 
No gleam of glory thro* my prospect breaks. 
But still his image, 'thwart the brightness cast, 
Shades it to night. 

. Aiwy. It will be always soj^but wherefore should it ? 
Glory is ever bought by those who earn it; 
With loss of many lives .most dear and precious, 
§0 is it destin'd. Let that be unto him 
Which in the crowded breach or busy field 
AH nieet r^ardless from a foe-man's hand. ' 
Doth the still chamber, and the muffled tread, 
And th' unseen stroke that doth th' infliction d^gj. 
Alter itmiature ? 
• . Ethw. {pushing Alwy away from fiim vehemently^ 

aiid putting up both his hands to his head) 
Forbear ! /orbear ! ; 1 shut mine eyes, mine ears j 
All entrance bV that may, into my min4 • 
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Th' abhorred thing convey. Have I not said, 
Thou shalt not dare in word, in look, in gesture ; 
In slightest indication of a thought. 
Hold with my mind such base communication ? 
JBy my sword's strength ! did I not surely think 
From this bold seizure of the sovereign power, 
A power for which I must full dearly pay. 
So says the destiny that o'er me hangs. 
To shield his weakness, and restore again 
In room of Mercians crown a nobler sway, 
^Won by my sword, I would as lief Northum- 
berland 
Invites my arms, and soon will be subdu'd : 
Of this full sure a gciod amends m^y be 
To noble Edward made. 

Alwy. [who during the last part of Ethw.V speech 
has been smiling behind his back malignantly) 
yes, full surely i 

And wand'ring harpers shall in hall and bower 
Sing of the marv'Uous. deed, 
Ethw. [turning short upon him and perceiving 

his smile) 
Thou smiles t methinks. 
Full well I read the meaning of that look : 
^Tis a fiend's smile, and it will prove a false one. 

[turning azvay angrily y whilst Alwy zvalks to 

the bottom o^ the stage.) 
{Jlsid^, looking suspiciously after him) Have I offended 

him ? he is an ^ent 
^ost needful to me. [aloud, advancing to him) 
QoQd Alwy, anxious minds will often Chide ^^ ^-^ 

P4 
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{Jsidf^ stopping shqri.) He l^rs m^ not, or is it but 
a feint ? 
Alwy. {looking off the stage) Your arrow:iK)y ict 

turns. 
Bthw. {aside, nodding to himself) No, *tis a free 
and unofFended voice ; 
Fm wrong. This is a bird whose fleshed beak 
The prey too strongly scents to fly away : 
111 spare my courtesies {aloud) What say*st ihoxi^ 
Alwy? 
Alwy. {pointing) Your firrow;boy. 
Ethw. Fm glad he is returned. 

Re-enter Boy. 
Boy. No where, my Lord, can I the arrow find, 
Ethw. Well, boy, it matters not ; let us move oit 

{^xeunt. 

SCENES V. A narrow gallery in an p^heyof 
cloister, with several doors opening into it. Enter, 
n Hexulf and Qngar, and Two Monks. 

Hex. Fear not, brave Ongar, we will quickly act 
Upon thy hint ; for our owjti wishes also. 
Ay, and the churches' good thereto are join'd. 

First Monk. This is the time when he shouI4 
* walk abroad. 
{listening) I hear him at his door. 

Hex:, Leave us, good Qngar. 

Ong. To your good skill I do commit it thenj 
Having but only you, most rev'rcnd father. 
To take my part against this wizard Thane. 



• 4 . • • 
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^>j/ Monk, {still listmng) Begone, he issues forth. 

{Exit Ongar, 
{o^i^ of tie dQon ^ens slowly ^ and enters 
WoggarwQlfe| yfrapped in a cloak and hi^ 
head hifnd.) 
ff^x. QoodTinorrow^ valiant Thane, whose pious 
gifts 
Ilave won heaven's grace to re^iovate thy strength, 
^nd grant thee logger life, how goes thy health ? 
ff^og. I thank you, fjey Vend ^ther, greatljp 

mended, 

« 

First Monk. The prayers of holy-tnen have powef 
to save, 
E^en on the very borders of the tomb, 
The humbled soul who doth with gifts enrich 
The holy church. 

Second Monk. Didst thou not feel within thee 
A peacefpl calm, a cheering confidence. 
Soon as thy pious offering was accepted ? 

fFo^. {hesitating.) Yes, rev'rend fathers,— I ha\A 
thought indeed — : 
perhaps you meant it so— that since that time 
The devil has not scar'd me in my dreams 
So oft as he was wont, when sore with wounds 
I first was laid upon my bed of pain. 

Hex. Ay, that is much; but, noble Wo^arwolfe^ 
Thinkest thou not the church doth merit well 
Some stable gift, some fix'd inheritance.^ 
Thou hast those lands that af e so nearly joined 
Unto St. Alhan's abbey. 
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* JP'og. {much surprised.) My lands t give up my 
lands ? 

First Monk. What are thy lands 
Compared to that which they will purchase foF 
thee? 

Sec. Monk. To lay thy coffin'd body in the ground^^ 
Rob'd in the garb of holy men and bless'd ? 

First Monk. To have thy tomb beneath theshad-r 
ingarch 
Of sacred roof, where nought profane may enter; 
Whilst midnight spirits stand and yell without^i 
put o*er the sacred threshold dare not trespass. ~ 

ff^og. [with a rueful countenance.) 
'VVhat, 4o you think I shall be dead so soon ? 

Hex. Life is uncertain ; but how glorious, Thane^ 
l^o Ipok beyond this wicked wor|d of strife^ 
And for thyself provide a lofty scat 
With saints and holy men and angel bands ! 

tFog. Nay, father, I am not so highly bent \ 
WO but secure me from the horrid fangs 
Of the terrific fiend; J am not proud ^ 
ITiat will suffice me, 

Hesi. Nay, herein thy humility we praise notx 
And much I fear, at such^a humble pitch. 
He who so lately scar*d thee in thy dreamy 
May reach thee still. 

First Monk. O think of this ! 

HefC. Dreadful it is, thou know'st. 
To see him in thy dreams ; but when aws^kc^^ 
Naked, and all uncloth'd of flesh and blood, 
^s thoi^ at; last n^us^ be^ how yfilt thq\i bec^f 
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To see him yelling o'er thee as his prey? 
Bearing aloft his dark and hideous form ; 
Grinding his horrid jaws and darting on thee 
His eyes of vivid fire? {Tie Monks sign themselves 
wit A great marks offeqTy ^JWpggarwoIfc 
looks terrified,) 
Ah ! think -St thou, Thane, 
That many gifts, ay, half of all thou'rt worth 
Would dearly purchase safety from such terroui:s ? 

Wog. {in a quick perturbed voice.) 
I have the plunder of two neighboring chiefs, 
Whom I surpris-d within their towers and slew j 
m give you all— if that suffices no(: 
l-ll fall upon a third, ay tho* it were 
My next of kin, nor spare of all his goods 
Qne fragment for myself. O holy fathers ! 
I humbly cr^ve saintly protection of you. 
Hex. Nay, Wo^arwolfe, on shrines of holy 
saints 
No gift e'er works with efficacious power 
By force and violence gain'd ; unless, indeed. 
It be the spoil of some unsaintly Thane, 
Some faithless wizard or foul heretic. 
Thou hast a neighbour, impious Ethelbert ; 
^0 burn his towers and consecrate his spoils, 
O'er all thy sins wQuld cast a sacred robe, 
i^^ which noj: fiend nor devil durst fix a fang, 
^ut now thou lackest strength for such a work, 
•^'^d may -St be de^d ere thou hast time to do itjr 
T *^ercfore I counsel thee, give up thy lands. 
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IFog. O, no ! Tm strong enough : my men are 
strong. 
Give us your revVend blessing o*er our heads • 
And we'll set out forthwith. 

Hex. Then nothing doubt that on your worthy 
zeal 
Win fall the blessing. Let us onward move^ 
Where are thy followers? [Exeunt Hex. talking 
biisily to Wog. and the Monks smiling ta 
gne another as they go out,) 

SCENE Vr. The royal apartment : the King h 
discovered with Hexulf, the Senesclial, and several 
Friends pr Counsellors, seated rotmd a council tabk^ 

King, .{as if cotuinuing to speak.) 
It may be so : youth finds no obstacle. 
But I am old. 

Full many a storm on this grey head has beat^ 
Aid now, on my high station do I stand. 
Like the tired watchman in his air-rock*d tower. 
Who looketh for the hour of his release. 
I'm sick of worldly broils, and fain would rest 
With those who war no more. One gleam of light 
Did sweetly cheer the ev'ning of my day : 
Edward, my son ! he was the kiydliest prop 
That age did ever rest on — he is gone. 
What should I fight for now ? 

Sen. For thine own honour; for the weal of 
Mercia. 
With weapons in our hands, and strong in men. 
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VVi\o to the royal standard soon will flocks 
If summon'd by thy firm and gen'ral Orders, 
Shall these men be our master's ? Heaven forfend ! 
Five thousand warriours might disperse the foe> 
Even with that devil Ethwald at their head; 

shall we think of granting to those rebels ^ 
GIT insolent demands ? 
^ing. Good Senesclial, if that you think our 
strength 
F^ermits us still in open field to strive 
ith hope of good, I am not yet so old 
CLt I can brace these stiffened limbs in iron, 

do a soldier's service, {to id Coun.) Than^ of 
Mordath, 

visage light*neth not upon these hopes; 
^^V^hat are thy thoughts ? 

«Ser. C(n(H. E'en that these hopes will bring us to 
a state 
'R.eft of all hope. 

Th^ rebel chiefs but seek their own enrichment, 
N"ot Ethwald's exidtation, good, my Lord; 
Bribe them and treat for peace. Lack you the 

means; 
TKe church, for whose enriching you have rais'd 
"Oiis storm, can well supply it ; and most surely 
Will do it cheerfully, {turning to Hexulf. ) 

Hex. No, by the holy mass! that were to. bring 
The curse ef heav'n upon our impious heads, ; 
To spoil the holy church is sacrilege : 
And to advise such spoil in anywise 
Is sacrilegious and ahomingble* _, ; . 




First Com. I am as faithful to the holy chufch 
As thou arti angry priest. I do defy thee — 

Sen. What have ye no respect unto the king ? 
I do command you, peace. Who now intrudes ? J 
Enter a Servant in great terraur. 
Serv. The rebel force ! the castle is surprised ! 
They are at hand — they have o'erpower*d the 
guard. 
Sec. Com. Pray God thou liest ! I think it can- 
not be. {they all rise up alarmed.) 
Serv. It is as true as I do tread this spot. 

Enter a Soldier wotmded. 
King. (/(?Sol.) Ha! what say 'st thou? thou bearest 

for thy words a rueful witness. 
Sol. Take arms and save the king if it be possible. 
The rebel chieftains have the gates surprised. 
And gain'd, below, the entrance of this tower. 
They stru^led for the pass ; sharp was the broil. 
And this speaks for me, I have born my part. 

(falls down exhausted!) 
Hex. (to King.) Retire, my Lord, into the higher 
chamber. 
Your arm can give but small assistance here. 
Until this horrid visit be o'erpast. 
You may conceal yourself. 

King. No, father, never shall the king of Mercia 
Be, from his hidii^-place, like a mean man 
Pull*d forth. But, noble friends, it seems not wise 
That this necessity should reach to you. 
These rebels seek my life, and with that life 
They will be satisfied. In my defence. 
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Thus tdkeh as we are, all stand were useless ; 
Th^efore if you will still, *tis the last time. 
Obey your king^ retire and save your lives 
For some more useful end 4 Finding me here. 
They will no farther search : retire, my friends. 
Sec* Conn. What, leave our king to face his foes 

alone ! 
King. No, not alone; my friend the Seneschal 
Will stay with me. We have been young together. 
And the same storms in our rough day of life 
Have beat upon us : now, be it God's will. 
We will lay down our aged heads together 
In the still rest, and bid good night to strife* 
Have I said well, my friend ? 

{holding out his hand to the Seneschal.) 
Sen, [kissing his hand with great warmth^ and 
putting one knee to the ground.) 
O my lov'd master ! many a bounteous favour 
Has shower'd upon me from your royal hand. 
But ne'er before was I so proudly honour'd. 

{rising up with assumed grace.) 
Retire, young men, for now I must be proud p 
Retire, your master will confront the foes 
As may become a king. 

(All calling out at ome.) No, no ! we will not 
leave him. 

(fhey all range themselves^ drazving iheir 
swords^ round the King, and the old Senes- 
chal stands^ by pre-eminencey close to his 
master'' s side.) 
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Sec. Com. Here is a wall tbro*^ Which tfecjr firsi 

must force 
A bliE^ody way, ere on his royal head 
One silver hair be scath'd. 

Enter Ethwald, Alw}% and the Conspirators* 
'■ Alwy. Now vengeance for injustice and oppres-* 
sion ! 
Sec. Coun. On your own heads, then, be it^ mis- 
creant chiefs ! 

{they fight round the King: his party defend 
him bravely y till many more Conspirators 
enter ^ and it is overpowered) 
Eihzv. {aside, angrily, to Alwy, on still seeing the 
King standing in the midst, unhurt, and 
with great dignity, the Seneschal by his 
side, and no one offering to attack him. 
Hast thou forgot ? Where are thy chosen men ? 
■^^ Is there no hand to do the needful work ? 

This is but children's play, {to some bfhis party.) 
Come, let us search, that in the neighboring chamber. 
No lurking foe escape. {Exit with some Followers. 
Alwy, (giving a sign to his Followers, and going 

up insolently to the King.) 
Qswal, resign thy sword. 

Sen. First take thou taine, thou base ignoble 
traitor. 

. {Giving Alwy a blow with his sword, upon 
which Alwy and his Followers /tf// upn 
the King and the Seneschal > and surtound-^ 
ing them on every side, kill tJiem, with many 
wounds, the crowd gathering so close round 
them, that their fall cannot be seen^ 
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(jf^^-ef^f^r Ethwald^ and the crowd owning on each side, 
shews the dead hdies of the King and the 
Seneschal. . 
^ £thw. {affecting sttrprise.) What sight is this ? 
! ye have gpne too far. Who did this deed ? 
jilwy. My followers, much enraged at slight of- 
fence, 
&il upon him. 

jEtkw. All have their end decreed^ and this, 
alas, 
H"as been his fated hour. 
Come chiefe and valiant friends, why stand we 

here 
i-ooking on that which cannot be repair'd ? 
A.11 honour shall be paid unto the dead. 
A.n<d, were this deed of any single hand 
The willing crime, he should have vengeance too. 
^^t let us now our nightly task fulfil ; 
^uqh have we still to do ere morning dawn. 

[Exeunt Ethw. and Followers, and the 

scene closes.) 

Scene VII. a royal apartment : Enter Elburga, 
with her hair scattered upon her shoulders y and with 

. the action of one in violent grief followed by Dwina, 
who seems to be soothing her. 

Elb. Cease, gease ! thyibcdish kindness sooths me 
not: 
My morning is overcast ; my glory sunk; 
LfG^ve ipe alone to wring my hands and weep. 

Vql.JI. P 
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DtvL O, no, my princely mistress ! grieve not 
thus! 
Over our heads the blackest clouds do pass 
And brighter follow them. 

Elb. No, no ! my sky is night ! I was a princess. 
Almost a queen : in gorgeous pomp beheld. 
The public gaze was ever turn*d on me ; 
Proud was the highest Thane or haughtiest dame 
To do my bidding, ev'ry countenance watched 
Each changeful glance of my commanding eye 
To read its meaning : now my state is changed ; 
Scoffing and insult and degrading pity 
Abide the daughter of a murdered king. 
Heaven's vengeance light upoij them all ! Begone ! 
I hate the very light for looking on me ! 
Begone and sooth me not ! 

Dwi. Forgive me, princess; do not thus de- 
spair; 
King Oswalds daughter many friends will find. 

Elb. Friends ! hold thy peace ! — Oh it doth 
rend my heart ! 
I have been wont to talk of subjects, vassals. 
Dependants, servants, slaves, but not of friends. 
Where shall I hide my head ? 

Dwi. Surely, dear mistress, with Saint Cuth- 
bert*s nuns. 
Whose convent by your father's gifts is rich. 
You will protection find. There quiet rest. 
And holy converse of those pious maids. 
After a while will pour into your mind 
Soft consolation, {putting her hand on Elbuig^V 

soothingly.) 
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J^ik {pushing her away.) 
Out upon thee, fool ! Go speak thy comforts 
To spirits tame and abject as thyself: 
They make me mad s they make nie thus to tear 
My scatter'd locks and strew them to the windsi 

{tearhig her hair distractedly.) 
Enter a Servant. 
What brings thee here ? (to Ser^) 

Ser. Ethwald, the king, is at the gate, and asks 
To be admitted to yo* presence, princess. 

Elb. (becoming suddenly calm.) 
What, Ethwald, say'st thou? say'st thou truly so? 
Ser. Yes, truly, princess. 
Elb^ Ethwald, that Thane whom thou dost call 

the king? 
Ser. Yes, he whom all the states and chiefs of 
Mercia 
Do call the king» ^ 

Elb. He enters not. Tell him 1 am imwell^ 
And will not be disturb'd^ (Exit Ser* 

What seeks he here ? Fie, poorly fainting soul ! 
Rouse ! rouse thee up ! To all the world beside 
Subdued and humbled would I rather be 
Than in the eyes of this proud man. 

Re-enter Ser. 

What say'st tho^ ? 
Is he departed ? ' ' 

Ser. No, he will not depart, but bids me say. 
The entrance he has begg'd he now compiands* 
I hear his steps behind me. 
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Enter Ethwald. 
/"Elburga turns away from him prouSlyJ^ 
Etkw, Elburga, turn and look upon a friend. 
Elb. [turning round haughtily^ and ipoking on him 
with an assumed expression xf anger and 
scornful contempt.) 
Usurping rebel, who hast slain thy master, . 
Take thou a look that well beseems thy worth. 
And hie thee hence, false traitor ! 

Et/iw, Yes, I will hie me hence, and with me 
lead 
A fair and beauteous subject to my will;. 
That will which may not be gainsaid. For now 
High heaven, that hath decreed thy father's fall. 
Hath also me appointed king of Mercia, 
With right as fair as his ; which I'll maintain. 
And by the proudest in this lordly realm 
Will be obey'd, even by thy lofty self. 

E/l?. Put shackles on my limbs, and o'er my head 
Let youi: barr'd dungeons loWr; then may'st thou 

'^ Walk not abroad," and so it needs must be : 
But tbink'st thou to subdue, bold as thou art. 
The lofty spirit of king Oswalds daughter ? 
Go bind the wild winds in thy hollow shield. 
And bid them rage no more ; they will obey thee^ 
Ethw. Yes, proud Elburga, I will shackle thee. 
But on the throne of Mercia shalt thou sit. 
Not in the dungeon's gloom. 
Ay, and, albeit the wild winds do refuse 
7 
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To be subjected to my royal will. 

The lofty spirit of king Oswal's daughter 

I will subdue, [taking her hand,) 

^Ib. [throwing him off from her vehemently}) 
Off with those bloody hands that slew my father! 
Thy touch Is horrid to me; 'tis a fiend's grasp; 
Out from my presence ! bloody Thane of Mair- 
neath ! 

Ethw. Ay, frown on me, Elburga; proudly frown : 
I knew thy haughty spirit, and I lov'd it. 
Even when. I saw thee first in gorgeous state; 
When, bearing high thy stately form, thou stoodst 
Like a proud queen, and on the gazing crowd. 
Somewhat offended with a late neglect. 
Darted thy looks of anger and disdain. 
High Xhanes and Dames shrunk from thine eye, 

whilst I, 
Like one who from the mountain's summit sees. 
Beneath him far, the harmless lightning play. 
With smiling admiration mark'd thee well,' 
And own'd a kindred soul. J>ach angry flash 
.Of thy dark eye was loveliness to me.' 
But know, proud maid, my spirit outnjast^rs 

thine. 
And heedeth not the anger nor f he power 
Qf.Uving thing. 

Elb. Bold and amazing man ! 

Ethw. And bold should be the ijian who w^dn 
Elburga. 

Elb. Away ! it cannot be, it shall not be ! 
My soul doth rise against thee, bloody cliief, 
^d bids thy power defiiance. 
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Ethw. Xh^n art thou mine in truth, for never yet 
Did hostile thing confront me unsubdued. 
Pefy me and thou'rt conquered, 

Elb. Thou most a-udacious chief! it shall not be^ 
Eth%v. It shall, it must ht^ maiden, I have swom 

it; 
And here repeat it on that beauteous hand 

Which to no power b^t with my life I'll yield. 

(grasping her hand firmly which she struggles 

tofrte^ 

Frown not, Elburga; *tls in va;in to strive; 

My spirit outmasters thine. 

Elb. Say'st thou to me tho\i didst not slay my- 

father ? 

gay'st thou those hands are guiltless of his death ? 

Ethw. Think'st thou I'll plead, and say I hav 

not slain 

1p A weak old man, whose inoffensive mind. 

And strong desire to quit the warring world 

For quiet religious rest, could be, in truth. 

No hindrance to my greatness ?. were this fitting 

In Mercia's king, and proud Elburga's lord ? 

Elb. {turning away,) 

Elburga's lord ! Thou art presumptuous, prince i= 

Go hence and brave me not. 

Ethw. I will go hence forthwith ; and, by 

side. 

The fair selected partner of my throne, 

I'll lead where the assembled chiefs of Mercia 

\Vait to receive from me their future queen, 

Plb. Distract me not ! 
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S^. Me has; yet, be it own'd, to call him king * 
So\incis strangely in our ears. How diied king 
Oswal ? 
Et^. (jtoScl.) Patience, my friend J good time 
Avill shew thee all. 
^et pray infomi us, Alwy, ere we part, 
Where is young Edward ? In these late (:ommotioas 
What part had he ? 
Ahuy. Would to the holy saints I could inform 
you! 
Reports there are, incongruous and absurd. 
Some say, in hunting, from his followers stray'd, 
l^assing at dusk of eve a high-swoln stream. 
Therein he perish'd ; others do maintain 
That, loathing greatness, he conceals liimsclf 
In some lone cave : but, as I bear a heart 
True to king Ethwald and the pubUc weal, 
i know of him no more. 
SeL Thou liest ! 

£tk. [pulling back Selred.) Peace, art thou mad? 
^hvy. [pretending not to hear.) What said brave 

Selred ? 
JEM. A hasty exclamation of aio meaning. 
•Alwy. I must away, and bear the welcome 
tidings 
^^f your arrival to the royal ear. 

£th. But «top, before thou go'st I fain would 
know 
*^ow far'd Elburga m the passing storni? 
VVhere has she UK&ige feunJdP 
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Ahoy. Within these walls; she is die queen of 
Mercia.' 

Eth. I am indebted to thee. [Exit Alwy. 

SeL [staring with surprise upon Ethelbert.) 
What dost thou think of this? Did we hear truly? 
To the usurper of her father's crown. 
And if our fears be true, his muid'rer too ! 
To him ! O most unnatural ! 

Etk. Ay, so it is. As one who ventures forth 
After an earthquake's awful visitation. 
The country round in strange unwonted guise 
Beholds ; here swelling heights and herby knolls. 
Where smok'd the cottage and the white flocks 

browz'd. 
Sunk into turbid pools ; there rifted rocks. 
With all their shaggy woods upon their sides. 
In the low bosom of the flowery vale 
Resting uncouthly — even so does he. 
Who looks abroad after the storms of state. 
Strange changes see; unnatural and strange. 

Sel. It makes my spirit boil — the gentle Edward ! 
So gently brave ! 

Eth. Yes, there is cause of grief 
And indignation too : but Ethwald reigns, 
Howe'er he gain'd his height, and he possesses 
The qualities that suit his lofty station. 
With them I fear he has his. passions also. 
Hostile to public good : be it our part 
To use the influence we still retain 
O'er his ambitious mind for Mercians weal! 
This is our dyty now. 
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^eL I'll take thy counsel (to the Soldiers.) 

^•<:>llow, weary comrades. 

(Exeunt Eth. and Sel. and their Followers, 
marching across the stage.) 



S dUENE II. A royal apartment. Elburga, as 
^ueen, discovered sitting on a chair of state y with 
Dwina, I^adies, and Officers of State attending, 

Sib. WeVe waited long: how goes the day? 

know'st thou ? (to First Officer.) 

First Offi. As comes the light across this arclied 
roof 
From thpse high windows, it should wear, methinks^ 
Upon noon day. 

Elb. And the procession to the royal chapel 
Should at this hour begin. The king, perchance. 
Is with affairs detained : go thou and see. 

(£Ar/V First Officer, 
I am impatient now. (voic^ heard without.) 

What voice is that i^ 

First SONG without. 

Hark I the cock crozus, and the wind blozvs^ 

Away J my love^ away ! 
Quicky d*on thy weeds andjtell thy beads^ 

J*br som if will be day. 

J^'rst Lad. Tis sadly wild. 
J^ucin. Tis sad but wondVous sweet, .^ 

^iio may it b^ ? List, list { she sings ag^ 
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Second SONG without; 
Where lafst thou thy careless head? 
On the cold heath is my bed. 
Where the moor-cock shuts his wing. 
And the brown snake weaves his ringy 
Safe and fearless will I be, 
The coiltd adder stings not me. 



/ 



Elh. (rising displeased from her seat,) 
TCall those who wait without. .What may this 
mean? 

Enter an Attendant. 
Whose voice is that which in a day of joy 
Such plaintive music makes ? 

Atten. Pardon, my royal dame ! be notofFended ! 
Tis a poor m^iid bereaved of her mind* 
Rent are her robes, her scattered locks unbound. 
Like one who long thro' rugged ways hath stray'd. 
Beat with the surly blast; but never yet, 
Tho' all so sorely shent, did I behold 
A fairer maid. She aims at no despite : 
She's wild but gentle. 

Dwi. O hark again ! 

Third SONG without. 

* Once upon tjfiy.cjieck 
He said the roses gxem^ 
But now theyWe wdsKd away ♦ 

. With the cold ev^mfig,4(^:' 

* • For this third SoEgt wjilch B the only literary assistance 
either io-ve^orjpose that-'Ihave ever reeeived, I am indebted ** 
to the Dca oi^ i ftieod. 
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For i Zander t/iro' ttiinigfii, 

tVkin all hilt ffi£ idh mi, 
4ndtlt£ moon's sbft beains fall piteously 

XJ^n my trmtbted breast. ' 

(A pause.) 

Fourth SONG. 
Ah, maiden ! bear the b'liing smart. 

Nor thus thy loss deplore; 
The Thane's daughter has Ms heart. 

He will return no more. 

First Lad. Tls strangely melancholy. 
Dwi. It is tike the sad sotihds which oftentliiies 
The midnight vratcher, ih his lonely tower, 
Hears, with the wailing blast most sweetly mingled. 
E/b. {to Attendant.) Go thou and lead her hi- 

thfer. 
Atten. I will, great qoeen. — But here she cofflcs 
unbidden. 

{Enter Bertha with a wild imettkJair, offd 
her hair scattered upon her shoulders. The 
Ladies gather about her with curiosity.) 
First Lad, How feir shfe isf 
Sec, Lad. Her eyesof lovely blue, 
TJentle but restless. Dost thou see that glance ? 
» ■ (to Sec. Lad.) 

I fear to took xipon her. 

D2ct. Fie, fie.tvpon it! press 'not near h&r thu^j 
She seems otiendcdi I will'^eoii." toiler. " 
/'/fl Berth.} Sweet !.iu)y, art ihoufl 
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(Bertha looks stedfastly at hcTy then drops het 
head upon her breast and makes no answer.) 
We would be kind to thee. 

(Berth, then looks more gently on her hut is still 
silent.) 
First Lad. Dost thou not speak, thou who canst 

sing so well? 
I>ivi. Who taught thee those sweet notes? 
Berth. The night was dark : I met spirits on my 
way: 
They sung me sweet songs but they were sorrowful. 
Dwi. Ah, woe is me ! and dost thou wander^ 
then. 
In the dark night alone, no one to tend thee ? 
Berth. When the moon's dark, I follow the night- 
bird's cry. 
And it doth guide my way. — But he*ll return, ■ 
So do they tell me, when sweet violets blow 
And sununer comes again. 
Dwi. And who is he ? 

Berth. List, and the winds will tell thee as they 
pass: 
The stilly air will whisper it. But softly. 
Tell it to none again* They must not know 
How stern he is, for he was gentle once. 

Dwi. A cruel heart had he who could forsake 

thee ! 
Ber. (putting her hamiet^erifim Uwinz^s mouth.) 
Hush, hush ! we'll not offend him. He is greats 
Aiid must not be offended. 
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Elh. (coming near her.) What, say^st thou he 
is great? 
Rent are thy weeds and thin thy ruffled robe : 
Why didst thou leave thy home thus unprotected? 

Berth, (turning hastily upon her,) 
I saw his banner streaming in the air. 
And I did follow it. 

Elb. His banner in the air ! What is thy love ? 

Berth, {looking fiercely at her .) 
They say he is a king. 

Elb. (smiling.) Poor maid ! 'tis ever thus with 
such as she ; 
They still believe themselves of some high state. 
And mimick greatness. 

Berth. Thou art a fair dame and a gay — but go ; 
Take off thine eyes from me ; I love thee not. 

(Shrinks from Elburga, walking backwards 
and looking frowningly at her % then beckon- 
ing to Dwina, she speaks iu her ear.) 
They say a royal dame has won his faith. 
Stately and proud. But in a gloomy dream 
I heard it first, confused and terrible : 
And oft-times, since, the fiend of night repeats it. 
As on my pressed breast he sits and groans, 
ni not believe it. 

J^i. What is thy name, sweet Lady.? 

Berth, (rubbing her hand across her forehead as if 

'trying to recollect.) 
I had a name that kind friends call'd me by ; 
And with a blessing did the holy man 
Bestow it on me. But Fve wander'd far 
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Thro^ wood and wilds, and strangely on my head 
The 'nunaJblng winds have beat, and J , have lost it* 

Be not offended with me 

Tot, Lady, thou art gentle and I fear thee* 

(bowing submissively to Dwina.) 
Enter Ethelbert. 

Eth. (to Dwina, after looking at Bertha.} • 
What maid is that so haggard and so wild ? 

Dwi. A wand'ring maniac, but so fair alid 
^ gentle 
.Thou needs must speak to her* 

Eth. (going up to Berth.^ .-.Fair Lady^ wilt thou 
suffer — gracious heaven ! / 

What see I here ! the sweet and gentle Bertha t . 
Ah, has it come to this ! alas, alas ! 
Sweet maiden dost ihou know me ? 

Berth, [after looking earnestly at him.) 
I know thee well enough- They call thee mad ; 
Thy wild and raving words oft make the ears 
Of holy men to tingle* 

Eth. She somewhat glances at the truth. Alas I 
Tve seen her- gay and blooming as the rose. 
And cheerful, too, as song of early lark. 
IVe seen 'her prattle on her nurse's lap. 
Innocent bud 1 and now I see her thus, (weeps.) 

Berth. Ah! dost thou weep? are they unkind 
to thee? ii;skakmg her head.) 
Yes, yes ! from out the herd, like a marked deer. 
They drive the pocir distraugjit. The -storms of 

heaven j 
Beat on him : gapiog hinds stare at his woe ; 
And no one stops to bid heav'n speed his way. 
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Mth, [flourish of trumpets.) Sweet maid retire. 
Berth. Nay, nay ! I will not go : there be with- 
out 
lose who will frown upon me. 
Eth. [endeavouring to lead her off.) 
I j)ray thee be entreated ! 

(Dwina takes hold of her also to lead her off^ 
but she breaks from them furiously .) 
Berth. Ye shall not force me ! Wist ye who I am ? 
TThe whirlwind in its strength contends with me, 
-And I overmaster it. 

Eth. Stand round her then, I pray you, gentle 
ladies ! 
TThe king must not behold her. 

{the Ladies gather round Bertha and conceal her.) 

•Enter Ethwald, followed by Thanes and Attendants^ 

Ethw. [after returning the obeisance of the assembly.) 

This gay and fair attendance on our person 

And on our queen, most honour'd lords and 

dames. 
We much regard j and could my heart express — 

(Bertha hearing his voice shrieks out.) 
What cry is that ? 

Dwi. Regard it not : it is a wandering oiaid. 
Distracted in her mind, who is in search. 
As she conceits it, of some fiuthless lover. 
She sings sweet songs of wildest harmony. 
And at the queen's command we led her in . 

Ethw. Seeking.ber love! distracted in her mind ! 
Have any of my fdttovers wrong'd her } Speak! 
Vol. II. *' Q 
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If it be so, by righteons heaven I swear ! 
The man, whoe'er he be, shall dearly rue it. 

(Bertha shrieks again y and breaking tirougk 
the crowd runs up to Ethwald. /£? start 
back, and covers his eyes with one hand^ 
whilst she, catching hold of the at her ^ pres- 
ses it to her breast,) 
Berth. I've found thee now, and let the blac 
fiend growl, 
f will not part with thee. I've follow'd thee 
, Thro' crags and moor and wild. I've heard 
voice 
Sound from the dark hill's side, and follow'd thee^ 
I've seen thee on the gath'ring twilight clouds. 
Ride with the stately spirits of the storm. 
But thou look'dst sternly on me. 

be not angry ! I will kneel to thee ; 
For thou art glorious how, as I am told. 

And must have worship, {kneeling and bowing her 

, head meekly to the ground) 
Ethw. [titrning azvayJ) O God! O God! Where 
art thou, Ethelbert ? 
Thou might'st have saved me this. 

{looking round aud seeing that Ethelbert 
weeps, he also becomes softened and turns to 
Bertha with great emotion.) 
Berth. They say she's fair and glorious : woe is 
me! 

1 am bvit formed as simple maidens are. 
But scorn me no! : I have a powerful spdl, 
A Druid gave it me, which on mine arm 
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When once enclasp'd, will make me fair as she; 
So thou wilt turn to me. 

£tJkw. O Ethelbert ! I pray thee pity m-e ! 
This sight doth move me, e'en to agony. 
Remove her hence ; but O deal gently with her ! 
(Ethelbert endeavours again to lead her off, 
and the Ladies crowd about her. She is 
then carried out, and is heard to scream as 
they are carrying her.) 
Ethw, (in great disorder.) Come, come away!^ 
we do but linger here. 

(Elburga, who, since Ethwald'j entering, has 
remained on the back ground, but agitated 
with passions, now advances angrily to 
Aim.) 
Elb. So thou hast known this maid? 
Ethw. Fie ! speak not to me now. 
Elb. Away, away! 
Thou hast lodged softer passions in thy breast 
Than I have reckoned on. 
Ethw. (shaking her off.) Fie ! turn thy face 
aside and shade thine eyes ! 
That no soft passion in thy bosom lives. 
Is thy opprobrium, woman, and thy shame. 
Eib. There are within my breast stich thoughts, 
I trust. 
As suit my lofty state* 

Ethw. (aside to Elb.) Go, heartless pageant, go! 
Lead on thy senseless shew, and move vot not 
To do thee some despite. 
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(aloud to //4^'Ladies.) Move on fair dames, 

(to Elb. who seems unwilling to go,) 
The king commands it. (Exeunt Elburga and 

Ladies. 
First Offi. (to Ethw. v)ho stands with his eyes fixed 

on the gromd,) 
Please you, my Lord, but if you move not also. 
The ceremony will, in sooth, appear 
As marr'd and cut in twain. 

Ethw. What say'st thou, marshal? 
First Offi. Please you, my Lord, to move ? 
Ethw. Ay, thou say*st well : in the soul's agony, 
A meaner man might turn aside and weep. 

(Exeunt Ethw. with parf of his train, the 
others ranging themselves in order to follow 
him. A great confusion and noise is then 
heafd without y and a voice calling out ** the 
king is wounded J^ The crowd presses back 
again in disorder , and presently re-enterl^tlxw. 
supported.) 
First Offi, My Lord, how is it with you ? 
Ethw. I fear but ill, nly friend. Where is the 
man 
That gave me this fell stroke ? 

First Offi. I cannot tell : they have surrounded 
him. 

Enter Second Officer. 
Sec. Offi. He is sec\ired. 
Ethw. Is it a Mercian hand ? 
Sec': Offi. It is, my Lord, but of no high degree. 
It is the frantic stroke of a poor groom. 
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Who did his late Lord love 5 and, for that crime. 
Last night, with wife and children weeping round 

him. 
Was by your soldiers turn'd into the cold. 
Houseless and bare^ 

El Aw. Curse on their ruffian zeal ! 
Torment him not, but let him die in peace. 
Would I might say — . I'm very faint, my friends : 
Support me hence, I pray you ! 

(Exeunt Ethw. supported. 

SCENE III. A royal apartment : an open door in 
fronts shewing an inner chamber^ in which is disco- 
vered Ethwald lying t*pon a conchy and surrounded 
with the Thanes and Officers of his court y Selred 
and Ethelbert standing on each side of him. *^ 

SeL (after Ethw. has said something to him in a low 

voice.) 
Ht is too much inclosed and longs for a,ir : 
He'll breathe more freely in the outer chamber; 
Let us rempye him, 

(They lift him in his conchy and bring him for* 
ward to the front of the stage.) 
First Offi. How are you now, my Lord ? 
Ethw. Somewhat exhausted; and albeit, good 
Thanes, 
I greatly am indebted to your love, 
JFor a short space I fain would be alone. 
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First Offi. Farewel! God send your highness.* 
rest! meantime 
We'll pray for your recovery. 

Sec. Offi. And heaven will hear our prayers. 
(Omnes.J Amen, amen ! 

EtAzv, Pray heaven to order all things for the 
weal 
Of my good realm, and I shall be well pleased 
To live or die. Adieu! (Exeunt all but Ethw. 
Selred, and Etbelbert. After a pause, m 
which Ethw. seems agitated and uneasy.) 
My dearest Selred, think it not unkind. 
But go thou too. (Exit Sehred. 

(raising himself on the conchy and taking both 
the hands of Ethelbert, which he presses in 
his, looking up in his face expressively for 
some time before he speaks.) 
I am oppres^d. To them, even in this state, 
1 still must be a king: to you, my friend. 
Let me put off all seeming and constraint. 
And be a poor weak man. (a pause.) Thou speak- 

est not. 
Thy face is sad and solemn. Well I see 
Thou look*st upon me as a dying wretch — 
There is no hope. 

Eth. Much will it profit thee 
To be prepared as tho' there wjeire no hdpe^; 
For if thou liv'st thou'lt live a better man. 
And if thou diest, may heaven accept it of thee ! 

Ethw. O that it would ! But, my good EtHelbett, 
To be thus seized in my high career. 
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With all my yiews of glory opening round me— 
The Western state ev'n now invites mine arms. 
And half Northumberland, in little time. 
Had been to Mercia jdin'd. 

Etk. Nay, think not now, I pray thee, of these 
matters ! 
They mix uncouthly with the pious thoughts 
That do become your state. 

Ethw. I know it well -, 
But they do press so closely on my heart 

I did think to be remember'd long ! 
Like those grand visitations of the earth. 
That on its alter'd face for ages leave 
The traces of their might. Alas, alas ! 

1 am a powerful, but a passing storm. 
That soon shall be forgotten ! 

Etk. I do beseech thee think of better things ! 

Etkw. Thou see'st I weep. — Before thee I may 
weep. (dropping his head upon his breast and 

groaning deeply.) 
Long have I toil'd and stain'd my hands in blood 
To gain pre-eminence, and now, alas ! 
Newly arrived at this towering height. 
With all my schemes of glory rip'ning round me, ^ ^ , 
I close mine eyes in darkness and am nothing. ^ ^jt ^ 

jEM. What, nothing, say *st thou ? ^-, 

Ethw. O no, Ethelbert ! "^ 

I look beyond this world, and look with dread 
Where all for me is fearful and unknown. 
vPeath I have daily braved in fields of fight, 

<i 4 
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And, when a boy, oft on the air-hung bough 
I've fearless trode, beneath me roaring far 
The deep swoln floods, with ev*ry erring step 

Instant destruction. Had I perish 'd then — 

Would that I had, since it is. come to this! 

(raising up his hands vehemently to heaven.) 

Eth. Be not so vehement : this will endanger 
The little chance thou still may'st have for life. 
The God we fear is merciful. 

Ethw. Ay, he is merciful ; but may it reach — 
O listen to me ! — Oswal I have murder'd. 
And Edward, brave and gentle — Ay, this bites 
With a fell tooth ! I vilely have enthrall'd ; 
Of all his rights deprived. The loving Bertha; 
Too well thou know'st what I have been to her — • 
Ah ! thinkest thou a thousand robed priests 
C^in pray down mercy on a soul so foul ? 

Etk. The inward sighs of humble penitence • 

ise to the ear of heav'n when pealed hymns 
Are scatter'd with the sounds of common air : 
If I indeed may speak unto a kin^ 
Of low humility. 

Ethw. Thy words bite keenly, friend. O king 
me not ! 
Grant me but longer life, and thou shalt see 
What brave amends I'll make for past offences. 
Thou thinkest hardly of me^ ne'ertheless. 
Rough as oiy warriour*slife has been, good thoughts 
Have sometimes harbour'd here, (putting his hand 

on his heart,) 
If I had lived, 
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It was my fuU intent that, in my power. 

My people should have found prosperity : 

I would have proved to them a gen'rous Lord. 

If I had lived ^Ah ! think'st thou, Ethelbcrt, 

There is indeed no hope ? 

Eth. I may not flatter you. 

Ethw. (holding up his clasped hands.) 
Then heav'n have mercy on a guilty soul ! 
Good Ethelbert, full well thou know'st that I 
No coward am : from power of mortal thing 
I never shrunk. O might I still coi^tend 
With spear and helm, and shield and brandished 

blade ! 
But I must go where spear and helm and shield 

Avail not : 

Where the skilled warriour, cas'd in iron, stands 
Defenceless as the poor vuicrusted worm. 
Some do conceit that disembodied spirits 
Have in them more capacity of woe 
Than flesh and blood maintain. I feelappall'd; 
Yes, Thane of Sexford, I do say appalled. 
For, ah ! thou know'st not in how short a space 
The soul of man within him may be changed. 

Eth. I know it all too well. But be more 
calm: 
Thou hast a task to do, and short perhaps 
May be the time allow'd thee. True repentance 
With reparation of offences past 
Is ever yok'd. Declare it as thy will 
That Edward do succeed unto his rights: 
And for poor Bertha, she shall be my charge 5 
m tend and cheer her in my quiet home. 
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Ethw. Thou dost prevent my boon: heavexL. 
bless thee for it \ 
I give thee power to do whatever thou think'st 
I, living, should have done. Tis all I can. 
And gracious heaven accept it at my hands ! 

Eth. Amen, my friend ! TU faithfully fulfil 

Th' important trust Ha ! thy visage changes. 

Thy mind's exertion has outrun thy strength. 
He faints away. Help ! who attends without ? 

Enter Selred with Attendants. 
Support the king ; whether a sudden faint 
Or death be now upon him^ trow I not. 
But quickly call the queen. 

SeL Alas, my brother ! {assisting Eth. to raise 

Ethw.V iead.J 

Eth. Raise him gently, Selred. 
For, if that life within him still remain. 
It may revive him. 

SeJ. Ah, see how changed he is! Alas, my 
brother ! 
Pride of my father's house, is this thy end ? 

Enter Elburga, Nobles, &c. 

E/lf. Let me approach unto my royal Lord. 
Good Ethelbert, thou long hast known thy king, 
Look'd he e'er thus before, {looking on Ethw.^ 

Eth. No, royal dame^ and yet 'tis but a faint; 
See, he revives ^ain. 

Ethw. {opening his eyes.) Who are about me, 
now ? / 

Eth. The queen and irobles. 
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SeL And Seked, too, k Here, iny dearest 
Ethwald! 

Etkzv, (hotding out his hand to iSel.) - 

Ay, noble brother, thou wert ever kind. 
Faintness returns again; stand round, my friinds. 
And hear my dying words. It is my will 
That Ethelbert shall, after my decease. 
With the concurrence of the nation's council. 
The kingdom settle as may best appear 
To his experienced wisdom, and retain. 
Until that settlement, the kingly pow^r. 
Faintness returns again; I say no more. 
Art thou displeas'd, my Selred ? 

SeL (kneeling and kissing his hand.) 
No brother, let your dying will bereave me 
Ev'n of my father's lands, and with my sword 
I will maintain it. 

Ethzv. Thou art a generous brother; fare ihtt 
well! 

Elb. What, is the queen, indeed, so poor a 
thing - 

In Mercians state, that she o'er-passed is, 
tJnhonour'd and immention'd ? 

Bthw. [to Elb. waving his handfaintfy.) 

Be at peace ! 
Thou shalt have all things that become thy state. 
(T(? Attendants.) Lower my head, I pray you. 

First Offi. He faints again. 

Sec.Offi. He will not hold it long : 
The kingdom Will be torn with dire coatisntions. 
And the Northumbrian Soon will raise his head. 
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Ethw. (raising himself eagerly with great ve-- 

hemence.) 
Northumberland ! Oh \ did purpose soon. 
With thrice five thousand of my chosen men, 
TpVc compass'd his proud towers. 
Death, death ! thou art at hand, and all is ended ! 

(groans and falls hack upon the camh. 
First Offi, This is a faint from which I fear, 
brave Thanes, 
He will awake no more. 

Sec. Offi. Say'st thou ? Go nearer and observe 

the face. 
First Offi, If that mine eyes did ever death be- 
hold. 
This is a dead man's visage. 

Sec. Offi. Let us retire. My good lord Ethel- 
bert. 
You shall not find me backward in your service. 
First. Offi. Nor me. 
Omnes. Nor any of us. 

Eth. I thank you. Thanes ! Tis fit you should 
retire ; 
But Selred and myself, and, of your number. 
Two chosen by yourselves will watch the body. 

{to Dwina, who supports Elburga and seems 

soothing her.) 
Ay, gentle Dwina, sooth your royal mistress. 
And lead her hence, {after looking steadfastly on the 

body.) 
Think ye^ indeed, that death hath dealt his blow ? 
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First Offi. Ah yes^ my Lord ! that countenance 
is death. 

(Seltejd kneels by the body and hides his. head.) 
Eth. Then peace be to his spirit ! 
brave and daring soul is gone to rest, 
us powerful death th' ambitious man arrests, 
^^ n midst of all his great and towering hopes, 
AVith heart high swoln ; as the omnipotent frost 
Seizes the rough enchafed northern sea. 
And all its mighty billows, heaved aloft. 
Boldly commixing with the clouds of heaven. 
Are iix'd to rage no more. 

(The Curtain drops.) 
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A TRAGEDY, 



IN FIVE ACTS. 



PART SECOND. 



PERSONS OF THE DRAMA, 

MEN: 

Ethwald- 

£th£lbert. 

Sex^red. 

Edward. 

Alwy. 

Hereitlf. 

Hexulf, 

Ongar. 

Thanes, Soldiers, &c. &c. 



WOMEN: 
Elburga. 

DWINA. 

Ladies, Attendants, &c. &c 



ETHWALD* 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. A gloomy apartment in an old Saxon 
castle, with small grated windows very high from 
the ground, Edward is discovered, sitting by a 
table, and tracing figures with chaik upon it, which 
he frequently rubs out again ; at last, throwing away 
the chalk, he fixes his eyes upon the .ground, and 
continues for sometime in a melancholy musing posture^ 
Enters to him the Keeper, carrying something in his 
hand. 

Edward. 

"tX^HAT brings thee now ? it surely cannot be 

The time of food : my prison hours are wont 
To fly more heavily. 

Keep. It is not food: I bring wherewith, my 
Lord, 
To stop a rent in these old walls, that oft 
Hath griev'd me, when I've thought of you 

o'nights ; 
Thro' it the cold wind visits you. 

Vol. II. R 
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Ed. And let it enter! it shall not be stopped # 
Who visits me besides the winds of heaven ? 
Who mourns with me but the sad-sighing wind? 
Who bringeth to niineear the niicaick'd tones 
Of voices once belov'd and sounds long past 
But the light-wing'd and many voiced wind ? 
Who fans the prisoner's lean and fevered cheek 
As kindly as the monarch's wreathed brows 
But the free piteous wind ? 
I will not have it stopp'd. 

Keep. My Lord, the winter now cfeeps 
^pace: 
Hoar frost this morning, on our shelter'd fields 
Lay thick, and glanced to the up*risen sun. 
Which scarce had power to melt it. 

Ed. Glanced to th' up-risen sun ! Ay, such 
morns. 
When ev'ry bush doth put its glory on. 
Like to a gemmed bride ! your rustics, now^ 
And early hinds, will set their clouted feet 
Thro' silver webs, so bright and finely wrought 
As royal dames ne'er fashioned, yet plod on 
Their careless way, unheeding. 
Alas, how many glorious things there be 
To look upon ! Wear not the forests, now. 
Their latest coat of richly varied dyes ? 

Keep, Yes, good my Lord, the cold chill ye* 
advances. 
Therefore, I pray you, let me close that wall. 

Ed. I tell thee no, man j if the north air bites. 
Bring me a cloak,«- Where is thy dog to day ? 
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keep. Indeed I wonder that he came not with 
me 
A% he is wont- 
Ed. Bring hinii I pray thee> when thou eom'st 
again. 
He wags his tail and looks xip to* my face 
With the assured kindliness of one " 
Who has not injur'd me. How goes your sport ? 

fLeep, Nobly> my Lord ; and much it pleases me 
To see your mind again so sooth'd and calm. 
Edf I thank thee : know'st thou not that man 
is form'd 
For varied states ; to top the throne of pow^Tv, 
Or in a toad's hole squat j shut from the light ? 
He can bear all things 5 yet ^ if thou hast grace> - 
Lead me for once into the open air 
To see the woodsy and fields, and couiitry round 
In the fair light of heaven. 

Ke^p. I must not do it ;, I am sworn to this s 
But all indulgence^ suited to this state 
Of closie confinement^ gladly will I grant. 

Ed. A faithful servant to a wicked lord> 
Whoe'er he bc^ art thou. Is Oswal dead ? 
Or does some powerful Thane his power usurp ? 

(a pauie.J 
Thou wilt not answer me. {a \orn heard wiihot^.) 
Keep. Ha! who is at the gate that sounds so 
boldly? 
I'll mount this tower and -See. {Exit hastily y and 

Edward takes his se^at again as before.} 

R a 
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Keep, (without calling down from the Tewer.J 
It is a company of armed men. 
Bearing a royal ensign. 

Ed. (starling from his seat.) Then let me rise 
brace my spirits up ! 
They bring me death or freedom ! ' 

Re-enter Keeper/row the Tower. 
(eagerly to him.) What .think'st thou of it ? 
Keep. rU to the gate and meet them instantly . 

[Kxit, crossing over the stage hastily.) . >'- 
Ed. (alone.) An it be death the/11 do it 
speedily, 
And there's the end of all. Ah liberty ! 
An it be thou, enlarger of man's self! — 
My heart doth strangely beat as tho' it were. 
I hear their steps already : , they come quickly : 
Ah ! how step they who joyful tidings bear! 

Keep, [calling without to Edw. before they enter.) 
My Lord, my Lord ! you're a free man again ! 
Ed. Am \} great God of heaven how good 
thou art ! 

Enter Two Thanes conducted by the Keeper. 
Ed. (accosting them.) . Brave men, ye come upon, 
a blessed errand. 
And let mc bless you. 

First Th. With joy unto ourselves we bring, my 
Lord, 
Your full enlargement from the highest power 
That Mercia now obeys. 
Ed. Not from king Qswal ? 
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Sec. TA. No, most noble Ethling ; 
From the Lord Regent Ethelbert we (;ome. 
Ed. Mine uncle, then, is dead. 
Sec. TL E'en so, my Lord. 
Ed. Ah! good and gentle, and to me most 
kind! {weepSyfudin^; his face.) 

Died he peacefully ? 
'. First Tk. He is at peace. 

Ed. Ye are reserved with me. 
But ye are wise, perhaps ; time will declare it. 
Give me your hands j ye are my loving friends. 
And you, good guardian of this castle, too. 
You have not been to me a surly keeper. 

[taking the Thanes warmly by the hand, and 

afterwards the Keeper. ) 
(A second horn sowids without very loud.) 
' First Th. Ha ! at our heels.another messenger 
So quickly sent. [Exit Keep. 

Sec. Th. What may this mean ? 
Ed. Nay, wait not for him here. 
Let us go forth from these inclosing walls. 
And meet him in the light and open day. 

First Th. 'Tis one, I hope, sent to confirm our 
errand. 
How came he on so quickly ? 

Ed. Thou hopest. Thane? Oh! then thou 
doubtest too. (pauses and looks earnestly in their 

faces.) 
Enter •Ong:iTy conducted by the Keeper, 
first Th. (to Ongar.) Thine errand? 

B:3; \- ■:.. 
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Ongar. That thou shalt.know, and the authority 
Which warrants it, Yqu her^ are cOme, grave 

Thanes, 
Upon the word of a scarca-nanied regent. 
To. set thisr prisoner frefc ; tut I am come 
With the sign'd will oi Ethwald to forbid it. 
And here I do retain him. (laying hold of Edw.) . 

First Tk. Loose thy unhallowed graSp, thou base 
deceiver ! . .' 

Nor face us out with a most wicked tale. 
We left the king at bis extremity,: 
And long ere this he njust have breath*d his last 

Ongar. Art thou in league with death to know 
so well 
When he perforce n:iust come to sick men*s beds ? 
King Ethwald lives, and will live longer too 
Than traitors wish for. . Look upoti these Orders : 
Knowest thou not his sign ? (shewing kis warrant.) 
(Both Thanes after reading it.) Tis wonderfol \ 

Ongar. Is it so wonderful 
A wounded man, fainting with losi^ of blood 
And rack'd with pain, should scem^ so neair his end;i 
And yet recover } 

Sec. Th. Ethwald then lives ? 

Ongar, Ay, and long live the king } 

Ed. What words are thiese ? 
I am as one who, in a misty dream,^ 
J-iistens to things wild and fantastical. 
Which no congruity nor kindred beal" 
To preconceived impressions. 
ICin^ Ethw^^ld, said ye ? and is Ethwald king ? 



' Mrst^ Tk. He did succeed your uricfe. ' 
Ed. And by his orders am I here detain'd ? 
Ft'rst TA. lEven so, my Lord. 
Ed. It cannot be. (turning to Sec. Th.) Sayest 

thou so, good Thane ? 
Sec. Th. 1 do believe it. 
. Ed. Nay, nay ; ye are deceived, (turning to On- 
What sayest thou? gar.) 

Was I by Ethwaid's orders here imprisoned ? 

Ongar, Yes, yes : who else had power or will to 

doit? 
Ed. (holding his clasp' d hands.) Then hope, <are-» 
wel ! 
My gleam is dark; my rest is in the dust !. 

that an enemy had done this wrong! 

But Ethwald, thou who to riiy heart wert press'd 
As devest brother never was by him 
Who shar'd his mother's breast ! Thou m whose 
fame 

1 gloried— ^I who spoke not of my own ! — 
When shouting crowds proclaimed thy honoured 

name, 
I ever join'd with an ungrudging heart 2 
Yea, such true kindred feeling bore I to him. 
E'en at his praise I wept. (bursting into tears.^ 

\ pray you, sirs ! this hath overcome me. 

Ongar. (to Thanes.) Why do you tarry here ? 

You've seen my warrant. 
Depart with me and leave the prisoner, 

» 4 
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First TX. What, shall we leave him in this pite- 
ous state, 
Lone and uncomforted? 

Ongar. It must be so^ there is no time to lose. 
Come, follow me ; my men are at the gate. 

(As they are all about to depart y Edward, starts 
ing furiously forward to the door^ flies upon 
Ongar, and seizes him by the throat.) 
Ed. What 1 leave me here, fiend ! Am I not a 
man, 
Created free to breathe the circling air 
And range the boundless earth as thy base self. 
Or thy more treach'rous lord ? thou tyrant's slave ! 
fAs he struggles with him^ Ongar calls loudly^ 
and immediately the apartment is filled with 
armed men, who separate them,) 
Ongar. (to his Followers.) Remove that naadman 
to the inner chamber. 
Keeper, attend your duty, (to the Thanes.) Fol- 
low me. (Exeunt Ongar and Thanes, t^c.) 
Keep, (to Edw. as some remaining armed men are 

leading him off by the opposite side.) 
Alas ! alas ! my Lord, to see you thus. 
In clcyser bondage ! Pray ! good soldiers, pray ! 
Let him in this apartment sti}l remain: 

He'll be secure 3 Til pledge my life 

Ed. No^ no! 
Let them encham me in a pitchy gulph ! 
'Twere better than this den of weariness. 
Which my soul loathes. What care I now for ease ^ 

[Exeunt Ed. led off by the men.) 
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.iing mist 
in heaven's wide 

: cliiy before him, 
iiy path, 

.i did scare his fancy 
. Alio, wending on 
. ills eyes beholds 
. r and wide expanse 
: In promis'd good. 
:i) the battles' shock, 
iirid numbered with the slain, 
t, with sudden impulse strength^ 

load of dead men from liis back, 
..self again standing erect, 
:id vigorous. As one who stood — 
rire thee, with such ample scope 
'.V it fares with me. 

i ou truly are from a dark gloom restored 
: iul day ; and, if the passing shade 
^il impressed your mind, there lies before you 
spec t fiur indeed. Ay, fairer far 
i\ that the gloom obscured. 
Jiiiw. How sayest thou ? 
£ii. Did not that seeming cloud of death ob^ 

scure 
your keen forecast eye tumultuous scenes 
^f war, and strife, and conquest yet to come, 
•ought with your people's blood ? but now, my 
llthwald^ 



Se/, And thou his friend. 
EtA. I stand reprov'd before thee. . 
A friend, indeed, should gentler thoughts maintain. 
And so I will endeavour. 

Se/. Give me thy valiant hand ; full well I know 
The heart which it pertains to. 

Efi. I hear him, now, within his chamber sdr. 
Se/. Thou It move him best alcxie. God speed 
thy zeal ! 
rU stand by thee the while and mark his eye. 

(Eth. remains on the frmU of the stage whilM 
Ethwald enters behind him from the door at 
the bottom of tlie stage ^ leamng upm em tf^- 
tendant.) 
Ethw. (to &t\.as he goes up to Eth.) 
How, Ethelbert, our friend, so deq> in thou^t ? 
(To the Attendant.) Leave me awhile, methinki t 

brother's ann 
Will be a kindlier staff. (Exit Attendant, and 

learn upom Sd.) 
How, Ethelbert, my friend ! 
What vision from the nether world of sprites 
Now rises to thine eyes, thus on the ground 
So fix'd and sternly bent ? 

Eth. Pardon» my Lord ! my mind should 
be turi^ 
To cheerful thoughts, seeing you thus restored. 
How fares it with you ? 

Ethw. E'en as with one, on a rude mountain^ 
side. 
Suddenly in the seeming gloom indoKd 
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Of drizly night, who tibro' the wearing mist 

Sees the veiled sun break forth in heaven's wide 

arch. 
And shewing still a lengthened day before him. 
As with a traveller in a gloomy path. 
Whose close o'er-shaded end did scare his fancy 
With fonns of hidden ill, who, wending on 
With fearful step©, before his ^es beholds 
I* th' ^udden 'tmi*st ;a feir and wide expanse 
Of open country, rich in promised good. 
As one overwhelmed in the battles* shock. 
Who, all oppressed and number'd with the slain, 
{Smothered and lost, with sudden impvdse strength^ 

en'd, 
Shakes thfe foul load of dead men from his back. 
And finds hioiself again standing erect, 
Unmaim*d and vigorous. As one who stood — 
But it may tire thee, with such ample scoipe . , 
To tell how it fares with npie, 

EtA. You truly arc from a dark gloom restor'd 
To cheerful day ; and, if the passing shade 
Has well iniipress'd your mind, there lies before you 
A prospect feir indeed. Ay, fairer far 
Than that the gloom obscured. 

Etiw. How sayest thou ? 

£/i. Did not that seeming cloud of death qh? 
scure 
To your keen forecast eye tumultuous scene$ 
Of war, and strife, and conquest yet to come, 
bought with your people's blood ? but now, my 
p.thwald;^ 
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To your taught mind, now rich in' good resolves. 
There is stretch'd forth, in future prospect fair. 
Scenes that a God might please. 

Etkw. How so, good Ethelbert ? 

Etk. And dost thou not perceive ? O see before 
. thee 
Thy native land, free'd from the ills of war 
And hard oppressive power, a land of peace! \ 
Where yellow fields unspoil'd, and pastures green. 
Mottled with herds and flocks, who crop secure 
Their native herbage, nor have ever known 
A stranger's stall, smile gladly. 
See, thro' its tufted alleys to heaven's roof 
The curling smoke of quiet dwellings rise; 
Whose humble masters, with forgotten spear 
Hung on the webbed wall, and cheerful fece 
In harvest fields embrown'd, do gaily talk 
Over their ev ning meal, and bless king Ethwald, 
The valiant yet the peaceful, whose wise rule. 
Firm and rever'd, has brought them better days 
Than e'er theif fathers knew. 

Etkw^ . A scene, indeed, feir and desirable. 
But ah how much confin'd ! Were it not work 
A God befitting, with exerted strength. 
By one great effort to enlarge its bounds. 
And spread' tHe blessing wide ? 

£M. (starting back from him,) 
Ha! there it is !- that serpent bites thee still! 
G spurn it, stran^eit ! let it rise no more \ 
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Sel. {laying its kand affectionately on Ethwald'i 

breast.) 
I^ly dearest brother, do not let such thoughts 
A^gain possess your mind ! 

Etkw. Goto! goto! (toSd.) But, Ethelbert, 

thou'rt mad. (turning angrily to Eth.) 
EiL Not mad, my royal friend, but something 
griev'd 
'T7<^ see your restless mind still bent on that 
\^S/^hich will to you no real glory bring, 
A^Dd to your hapless people many woes. 

Ethw. Thou greatly errest from my meaning, 
friend. 
Ai-s truly as thj^elf I do regard 
IVIy people's weal, and will employ the power 
Heaven trusts me with, for that important end. 
But were it not ignoble to confine 
Iti narrow bounds the blessed power of blessing. 
Lest, for a little space, the face of war 
Should frown upon us ? He who will not give 
Some portion of his ease, his blood, his wealth, 
For other's good, is a poor frozen churl. 
Eth. Then be again a simple warriour. 
And thine own ease, and blood, and treasure give: 
But whilst thou art a king, and would 'st bestow 
On people not thine own, the blessed gift 
Of gentle rule, earn'd by the public force 
Of thine own subjects, thou dost give away 
That o'er the which thou hast no right. Frown not !> 
I vvill assert it, crown 'd and royal Lord^ 
Tho' to your ears full rude the sound may be. 
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Etkw. Chaf 'd Thane, be more restrained. Thod 
knqwest well. 
That, as a warlike chieftain, never yet 
The meanest of my soldiers gmsp*d his spear 
To follow me constrained, and as a king 
Think'st thou Til be less noble? 

SeL Indeed, good Ethelbert, thou art too warm i 
Thou dealest hardly with him. 

Eth. I know, tho* peace dilates the heart of man/ 
And makes his stores increase, his count'nanct 

smile. 
He is by nature form'd, like savage beasts,. 
To take delight in war. 
Tis a strong passion in his bosom lodged. 
For ends most wise, curb'd and r^strain'd to be 1 
And they who for their own designs do take 
Advantage of his nature, act, in truth. 
Like cruel hinds who spirit the poor cock 
To rend and tear his fellow. 
O thou ! whom I so often in my arms, 
A bold and gen'rous boy have fondly prcss'd,- 
And now do proudly call my sovereign lord. 
Be not a cruel master ! O be gentle ! 
Spare Mercian blood ! Goodness and power d© 

make 
Most meet companioi^. The great Lord of ally 
Before whose awful presence, short-while since. 
Thou did'st expect to stand, almighty isy 
Also most merciful : 

And the bless'd Being he to earth did send 
To teach our soften'd hearts to call him. Fathcf> 



^ost meeWy did 'confine his heavenly power 
Unto the Ask assigned him. Think of this. 
O ! dost thou listen to me ? 

Ethw^ (moved and S0fte^ped.) 
"Ves, good Ethelbert. 

Be thou more calm : we will consider of it- 
"We should desire our people's good, and peace 
IMakes them to flourish. . We confess all this; 
liut circumstance oft takes away the power 
Of acting on it. Still our Western neighbours 
-Are turbulent and bold ; and, for the time, 
Tho' somewhat humbled, they may rise again 
-And force us to the field. 

Sel. No, fear it not ! they are inclined to peace. 
Tidings I've learnt, sent by a trusty messenger. 
Who from Caernarvon is with wond'rous speed 
But just arriv'd, that their brave prince is dead. 
A sudden death has snatch'd him in his prime ; 
And a weak infant, under tutorage 
Of three contending chiefs of little weight. 
Now rules the state, whom, thou may'st well per- 
ceive. 
Can give thee no disturbance.. 

Ethw, (eagerly, zvith his eyes lightening up, and 

his whole frame agitated.) * 
A trusty messenger has told thee this ? 
O send him to me quickly ! still fair fortune 
Offers her favours fireely. Send him quickly ! 
Ere yet aware of my returning health. 
Five thousand men might without risk be led 
E'en to their castle walls. 
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EtJu What, meanest thou this ? 
Uprous^d again unto this devilish pitch ? 
Oh, it is horrid ! 

Ethw. (in great heat.) Be restrained, Thane. 
Etk. Be thou restrained, king. See how thou 
art. 
Thus feebly tottVing on those wasted limbs ! ' 
And would'st thou spoil the weak? (observing 
Ethw. who staggers from ieing agitated be-' 
yond his strength,) 
Ethw. (pushing awdy Selred who supports him.) 
I do not want thine aid: I'm well and vig'rousr 
My heart beats strongly and my blood is warm; 
Tho' there are those who spy my weakness out 
To shackle me withal. Ho, thou without ! 

Enter his Attendant, and Ethw. taking hold 
of him walks across the stage -y then turning 
about to Sel. and Eth. 
Brother, send quickly for your trusty messenger; 
And so good day. Good morning. Thane of Sex- 
ford • [looking steirtily to Ethelbert.) 
Eth. Good morning, Mercia's king. 

{Exeunt by opposite sides, frowmngly.) 

SCENE III. A grand apartment with a chair of 
state. Enter Hexulf and Alwy, engaged in close 
conversation. 

Alwy. (^continuing to speak.) Distrust it not : 
The very honours and high exaltation 
Of Ethelbert, that did your zealous ire 
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So much provoke, are now the very tools 
With which we'll work his ruin. 

Hex. But still proceed with caution; gain the 
queen ; 
For she, from ev'ry hue of circumstance. 
Must be his enemy. 

Alwy. I have done that already. 
By counterfeiting Ethwald's signature 
Whilst in that still and deathlike state he lay. 
To hinder Ethelbert's rash treacherous haste 
From setting Edward free, I have done that 
For which^ tho' Ethwald thanks me, I must needs 
On bended knee, for courtly pardon sue. 
Tlie queen I have address'd with humble suit 
My cause to plead with her great Lord, and she 
Will for the very pride of granting me 
Her most magnificent and high protection 
Be of our party, e'en if on her mind 
No other motive press'd. . ' 

Hek. I doubt it not, and yet I fear her spirit^ 
rroud and aspiring, will desire to rule 
More than befits our purpose. 

Alwy. Fear it not. 
it is the shew and worship of high state 
That she delights in more than real power : 
She has more joy in stretching forth herhaiid • 
And saying, " I command," than> in good truth. 
Seeing her will obey'd. 

Enter Queen with Dwina and Attendants. * 

Hex, Saint Alban bless you, high and royal dame J 
We are not here, in an intruding spirit. 
Before your royal presence. 

YoL. II. S 
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Q^u. I thank you, good lord bishop, with your 
friend. 
And nothing doubt of your respect and duty. 

Alwy. Thanks, gracious queen ! This good and 
holy man 
Thus far supports me in your royal favour. 
Which is the only rock that I would cling to. 
Willing to give me friendly countenance. 

Q^u. You have done well, good Alwy, and have 
need 
Of thanks naore than of pardon ; nevertheless. 
If any trouble light on thee for this, 
A royal hand shall be stretch 'd forth to save you. 
Whom none in Mercia, whosoe'er they be. 
Will venture to oppose. I will protect thee. 
And have already much inclined the king 
To favour thee. 

Alwy. (kneeling and kissing her hand.) 
Receive my humble thanks, most honoured jqcieen ! 
My conscience tells me I have merited. 
Of you and of the king, no stern rebuke ; 
But that dark cunning Thane has many wiles 
To warp men's minds e'en from then* proper good 
He has attempted, or report speaks falsely. 
To lure king Ethwajd to resign his crown. 
Wliat may he not attempt ! it makes me shrink ! 
He trusts his treasons to no mortal men : 
Fiends meet him in his hall at dead of night. 
And are his counsellors. 

Queen, (holding up her hands,) 
Protect us, iieaven ! 
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Hex. Saint Alban will protect you^ gracious 
queen. 
Trust pie, his love for pious Oswalds daughter 
Will guard you in the hour of danger. Hark ! 
The king approaches. [fimirish of trumpets^ 

Qu. Yes, at this hour he will receive in state 
The bold address of those seditious Thanes, 
Clam'ring for peace, when fair occasion smiles. 
And beckons him to arm and follow her. 

Hex, We know it well ; of whom Thane Ethelbert, 
In secret is the chief, although young* Hereulf 
Is by him tutor'd in the spokesman's office. 
Enter Ethwald, attended by manylihsxits and Officers 

of the Court ^iSc. 

Qu. (presenting Alwy to Ethw.) My Lord, a 
humble culprit at your feet. 
Supported by my favour, craves forgiveness. 

^Alwy kneels, and Ethw. raises him graciously.) 

Ethw. I grsuit his suit, supported by the favour 
Of that warm sense I wear within my breast 
Of his well meaning zeal, (looking contemptuously at 

the Queen, who turns haughtily away.) 
But wherefore Alwy 

Didst thou not boldly come to me at first 
And tell thy fault ? Might not thy former services 
Out-balance well a greater crime than this ? 

Alwy. I so, indeed, had done, but a shrewd 
Thane, 
Of mind revengeful and most penetrating^ 
Teaches us caution in what^'er regards 
His dealings with the state. I fear the nwi. 

s 2 
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Ethw. And wherefore dost thou fear him ? 

4lwy. {mysteriously^ He has a cloudy brow, a 
stubborn gait ^ 
His dark soul is shut up from mortal man. 
And deeply broods upon its own conceits 
Ofright and wrong. 

Hex. He has a soul black with foul* atheism 
And heresies abominable. Nay, 
He has a tongue of such persuasive art 
That all men listen to him. 

Qu. {eagefly.) More than men : 
Dark spirits meet him at the midnight hour. 
And horrid converse hold. 

Etkzv. No more, I pray you ! Ethelbert I know. 

Qui Indeed, indeed, my Lord, you know him 
not ! 

Ethw. Be silent, wife, (turning to Hex. and Al.) 
My tried and faithful Alwy, 
And pious Hexulf, in my private closet . 
We further will discourse on things of moment. 
At more convenient time. 
The leagued Thanes advance. Retire, Elburga : 
Thou hast my leave. I give thee no command 
To join thy presence to this stern solemnity. 
Soft female grace adorns the festive hall. 
And sheds a brighter lustre on high days 
. Of pageant state ; but in an hour like this, 
' Destin'd for gravest audience, 'tis unmeet. 

Qu. What, is the queen an empty bauble, then. 
To gild thy state with^ ? 
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Ethw. The queens of Mercia, first of Mercian 
dames. 
Still fair example give of meek obedience 
To their good Lords. This is their privilege. 

(jeeing trun>^e delays to go,) 
It is my will. A good day to your highness. 

Qu. (aside as she goes off'.) Be silent wife! This 
MoUo's son doth say 
Unto the royal offspring of a king. (^Exit Queen, 
frowning angrily , and followed by Dwina 
/7«^ Attendants.) 
(T'he Thanes, &c. who entered with Ethwald, 
and during his conversation with Alwy, &c. 
had retired to the bottom of the stage^ now 
come forward.) 
Ethw. Now wait we for those grave and sluggish 
chiefs. 
Who would this kingdom, fam'd for warlike 

Thanes, 
Change into mere provision-land to feed 
A dull unwarlike race. 

Alwy. Ay, and our castles. 
Whose lofty walls are darkened with the spoils 
Of glorious war, to barns and pinning folds. 
Where our brave hands, instead ttf sword and 

spear. 
The pruning knife and shepherds staff must grasp. 
Hex. True; sinking you, in such base toils 
unskiird, 
jBeijeath the wiser carl. This is their wish^ 

5 3 
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But heaven and our good saint will bring to 

nought 
Their wicked machinations. 

Enter an Officer of the Castle. 
Off. Th' assembled Thanes, my Lord, attend 

without. 
Ethw. Well, let them enter. {Exit Off. 

Our stool beneath us will not shake, I trust. 
Being so fenced round. (taking his seat^ and 

bowing courteously zvith a smiling countenance 
to the Chiefs, iSc. who range themselves 
near him,^ 
Enter several Thanes with Hcreulf at their head, 
and presently after followed by Ethelbert. 
Her, {stretching out his hand zvith respectful dignity^ 
Our king and sire, in true and humble duty 
We come before you, earnestly intreating 
Your royal ear to our united voice. 

Ethzv. Mine ear is ever open to the voice 
Of faithful duty. 

Her. We are all men who, in th' embattled field. 
Have by your side the front of danger braved. 
With greater lack of prudence than of daring ; 
And have opposed our rough and scarred breasts 
To the fell push of war, with libcrahty 
Not yielding to the bravest of your Thanes, 
The sons of warlike sires. But we are men 
Who, in our cheerful halls, have also been 
Lords of the daily feast ; where, round our boards. 
The hoary headed warriour, from the toil 
Of arms released, with the chcer'd stranger smiled ^ 
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Who in the humble dwellings of our hinds, 

Have seen a numerous and hardy race. 

Eating the bread of labour cheerfully. 

Dealt to them with no hard nor churlish hand. 

We, therefore, stand with graceful boldness forth. 

The advocates of those who wish for peace. 

Worn with our rude and long continued wars. 

Our native land now wears the alter'd face 

Of an uncultur'd wild. To her fair fields. 

With weeds and thriftless docks now shagged o'er. 

The aged grandsire, bent and past his toil. 

Who in the sunny nook had plac'd his seat 

And thought to toil no more, leads joyless forth 

His widow'd daughters and their orphan train. 

The master of a silent cheerless band. 

The half-grown stripling, urged before his time 

To manhood's labour, steps, with feeble limbs 

And sallow cheek, round his unroofed cot. 

The mother on her last remaining son 

With fearful bodings looks. The cheerful sound 

Of whistling ploughmen, and the reaper's song. 

And the flails lusty stroke is heard no more. 

The youth and manhood of our land are laid 

In the cold earth, and shall we think of war? 

O valiant Ethwald ! listen to the calls 

Of gentle pity, in the brave most graceful. 

Nor, for the lust of more extended sway. 

Shed the last blood of Mercia. War is honourable 

In those who do their native rights maintain; 

Jn those whose swords an iron barrier are 

between the lawless spoiler and the W9ak j 

s 4 
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But is in those who draw th' oifensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable 
As meanest office of the worldly churl. 

Ethw. Chiefs and assembled Thanes, I much 
commend 
The love you bear unto your native land. 
Shame to the son nurs'd on her gen'rous breast 
Who loves her not ! and be assur'd that I, 
Her reared child, her soldier and her king. 
In true and warm affection yield to none 
Of all who have upon her turfy lap 
Gambol'd in infant sport. To you her weal 
In gain and pleasure ; glory 'tis to me. 
Her misery to you is loss and sorrow j 
To me disgrace and shame. Of this be satisfied; 
I feel her sacred claims, which these high ensigns 
Have fastened on me, and I will fulfil them : 
But for the course and manner of performance. 
Be that unto the royal wisdom left. 
Strengthened by those appointed by the state 
To aid and counsel it. Ye have our leave. 
With all respect and favour to retire. 

Her, We will retire, king Ethwald, as becomes*- -s 
Free independent Thanes, wJio do of right 
Approach or quit at will the royal presence. 
And lacking no permission. 

Alwy. What, all so valiant in this prince^// 
hall, 
Ye who would shrink from the fair field of war, 
"W^here soldiers should be boid f 
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Her, [laying his hand on his sword.) 
Thou lyest, mean boastful hireling of thy Lord, 
And shall be punish'd for it. 

First n. [of EthwaldV ;/^^.; 
And dar'st thou threaten, mputh of bold sedition? 
^We will maintain his words. (Drazvs his sword 

and all the Thanes on the King's side do 
the same. Hereulf and the Thanes of Jus 
side also drazv their swords,) 
First Th. (of Hereulf j side.) 
Come on, base trokers of your country's blood. 

First Th. (of Ethwald'j side.) 
Have at ye, rebel cowards ! 

Ethw. (rising from his seat and standing between 
the two parties in a commanding posture. )\ 
3 do command you : peace and silence, chiefs ! 
Itit, who with word or threatening gesture dares 
The presence of his king again outrage, 
I put without the covert of the law, 
-And on the instant punish. {they all put up their 
swordSy and Ethwald after looking round 
him for some moments zvith commanding stem- 
nesSy walks off majestically y followed by his 
Thanes.) 
Ethelbert. (casting up his eyes to heaven as he t tarns 

to follow HtxtuMand his party.) 
Ah Mercia, Mercia ! on the fields of war 
^leed thy remaining sons, and carrion birds 
Tear the cold limbs that should have turned thy 
soil. (Exeunt the two different parties by 

opposite sides.) 

J.|iD OF THE FIRST ACT. A 
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ACT 11. 



SCEN E L A small cavern ^ in which is discovered 
a Wizard, sitting by a fire of embers ^ baking his 
scanty meal of par cited corUj and counting otit some 
money from a bagy a book and other things belonging 
to his art are strezved near him on the ground » 

fFiz, (alone,) Thanks to the restless soul of M ol- 
io's son ! 

Well thrives my trade. Here, the last hoardec^E^ 
coin 

Of the spare widow, trembling for the fate 

Of her remaining son, and the gay jewel 

Of fearful maid, who steals by fall of eve. 

With muffled face, to learn her warriour^s doom, 

lie in strange fellowship ; so doth misfortune 

Make strange acquaintance meet. 

Enter a Scout. 
Brother, thou com'st in haste; what news, I pra^^'? 
Scout. Put up thy book, and bag, and wizarc3*s 
. wand. 
This is no time for witchery and wiles. 
Thy cave, I trow, will soon be fiU'd with those. 
Who are by present ills too roughly shent 
To look thro' vision'd spells on those to come. 
I 
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fViz. What thou would'st tell me^ tell me in 

plain words. 
Scout. Well, plainly then, Ethwald, who thpught 
full surely 
The British, in their weak divided state, 
To the first onset of his arms would yield •*, 

Their ill defended towers, has found them strength- 
ened 
AVith aid from Wessex, and unwillingly 
Led back with cautious skill the Mercian troops 5 
^IVleaning to tempt the foe, as it is thought. 
To follow him into our open plains, 
^Vhere they must needs with least advantage fight* 

Wiz. Who told thee this ? 
/ Scout. Mine eyes have seen them. Scarcely three 

miles off, 
Tlie armies, at this moment, are engaged 
Ir^ bloody battle. On my way I met 
A. crowd of helpless women, from their homes 
^^ho fly with terror, each upon her back 
rearing some helpless babe or valued piece 
^^f household goods, snatched up in haste. I liear 
-Tlieir crowding steps e'en now within your cave : 
Tliey follow close behind. 

Center a crowd of Women, young and old\ some lead- 
ing children and carrying infants on their backs or- 
in their arms^ others carrying bundles and pieces of 
household stuff.) /* 

fyiz. Who are ve, wretclijei wom^n, 

Ty ho, all SQ pale and haggaroPbear along 
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Those helpless infknts, and those seeming wrecks. 
From desolation saved ? What do you want ? 

First Worn. Nought but the friendly shelter of 
your cave. 
For now or house, or home, or blazing hearth. 
Good Wizard, we have none. 

IViz. And are the armies then so near your 
dwellings ? 

First Worn. Ay, round them, in them the loud 
battle clangs. 
Within our very walls fierce spearmen push. 
And weapon'd warriours cross their clashing blades. 

Sec. Worn. Ay, woe is me ! our warm and cheer- 
ful hearths. 
And rushed floors whereon our children played. 
Are now the bloody lair of dying men. 

Old Worn. Ah woe is me ! those yellow thatched 
roofs. 
Which I have seen these sixty years and ten. 
Smoking so sweetly 'midst our tufted thorns. 
And the turf 'd graves wherein our fathers sleep ! 

Yotmg Worn. Ah woe is me ! my little helpless 
babes ! . 
Now must some mossy rock or shading tree 
Be your cold home, and the wild haws your food. 
No cheerful blazing fire and seething pot 
Shall now, returning from his daily toil. 
Your father cheer ; Ajf hat, if that indeed 
Ye have a father stil^ (bursting into tears.) 

' T^hird Warn. Alack, alack ! of all my goodly stuflE 
IVe saved but only this ! my winter's webs 
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And all the stores that I so dearly saved ! 
I thought to have them to my dying day ! 

Enter a Young Man leading in an Ideot. 
Young Worn, (running up to him.) 
Ah, my dear Swithick! art thou safe indeed? 
Why didst thou leave me ? 

Young Man, To save our ideot brother, see'st thou 
here? 
I could not leave him in that pityless broil. 

' Young Worn. Well hast thou done ! poor helpless 
Balderkin ! 
WeVe fed thee long, unweeting of our care. 
And in our Uttle dwelling still thou'st held 
TThe warmest nook; and, wheresoever we be. 
So shalt thou still, albeit thou know'st it not. 
Enter Man carrying an Old Man on his back. 
Young Man. And see here, too, our neighbour 
Edwin comes. 
Bearing his bed-rid father on his back. 
Come in, good man. How dost thou, aged neigh- 
bour ? 
Cheer up again ! thou shalt be sheltered still; 
The Wizard has received us. 

IViz. True, good folks ; 
I wish my means were better for your sakes. 
But we are crowded here ; that winding passage 
Leads us into an inter cave full wide. 
Where we may take our room and freely breathe ; 
Come let us enter there. 

( Exeunt y all follozving the Wizard into the 
inner cave.) 
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SCENE IL A field of battle strezved with slain, 
and some people seen Upon the hack ground searching 
amongst the dead bodies. Enter Hereulf ^» J Ethel- 
bert. 

Her. (stopping short and holding up his hands.) 
Good mercy ! see at what a bloody price 
,Ethwald tliis doubtful victory has purchased, ' 
That in the lofty height to which he climbs 
Will be a slight step of but small advant^e. 

Eth. (not attending to him^ and after gazing for Si 
time on the field,) 
So thus ye lie, who, with the morning sun> 
Rose cheerily, and girt your armour on 
With all the vigour, and capacity. 
And comeliness of strong and youthful men. 
Ye also, taken in your manhood's wane. 
With grizzled pates, from mates, whose withe-ir'd 

hands 
For some good thirty years had smoothed yow 

couch : 
Alas ! and ye whose fair and early growth 
Did give you the similitude of men 
Ere your fond mothers ceas'd to tend you still. 
As nurselings of their care, j^ lie together ! 
Alas, alas ! and many now there be, 
Smiling and crowing on their mother's breast. 
Twining, with all their little infant ways. 
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Around her hopeful heart, who shall, like these. 
Be laid i' the dust. 

Her. Ay, so it needs must be, since MoUo's son 
Thinks Mercia all too strait for his proiid sway. 
But here come those who search amongst the dead 
For their lost friends ; retire, and let us mark them. 

ftAey withdraw to one side.) 
Enter Two Cairls, meeting a Third, ivho e^iier 
by the opposite side. 
First Cairl. (to Third.) Thou hast been o'er the 

field ? 
I'hird Cairl. I have, good friend. 
Sec. Cairl. Thou'st seen a rueful sight. 
Third Cairl. Yes, I have seen that which no other 

sight 
an from niy fancy wear. Oh ! there be some 
A^hose writhed features, fix'd in all the strength 
Of grappling agony, do stare upon you,. 

"With their dead eyes half open'd. ■- 

And there be some, stuck thro' with bristling darts. 

Whose clenched hands have torn the pebbles up ^ 

Whose gnashing teeth have ground the very sand. 

Nay, some Tve seen aniong those bloody heaps, 

Defaced and 'reft e'en of the form of men. 

Who in convulsive motion yet retain 

Some shreds of life more horrible than death : 

I've heard their groans, oh, oh ! 

(^ *ooicefrom the ground,) Baldwick ! 

Third Cairl. What voice ib th:U? it comes from 
some one near. 
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First CairL See, yon stretched bo4y moves its 
bloody hand : 
It must be him. 
(Foice again.) Bald wick ! 

Third Cairl. {going up to the body from whenct thr^^ 

voice came) 
Who art thou, wretched man ? I know thee not. 
Voice. Ah, but thou dost ! I have sat by th^_ 
fire. 
And heard thy merry tales, and shar'd thy meal. 
Third Cairly Good holy saints! and art t) 
Athelbald? 
Woe ! woe is me to see thee in such case I 
What shall I do for thee ? 

Foice. If thou hast any love of mercy in thee^ 
Turn me upon my face that I may die ; 
For lying thus, see*st thou this flooded gash ? 
The glutting blood so bolsters up my life 
I cannot die. 

Third CairL I will, good Athelbald. Alack ihe 
day ! 
That I should do for thee so sad a service! 

[turns the soldier on his face.) 
Voice. I thank thee, friend, farewel ! [dies.) 
Third Cairl. Farewel ! farewel I a merry soul thoB 
wcrt. 
And sweet thy ploughman's whistle in our fields* 
Sec. CairL {starting with horrour.) Good heaveft 

forefend I it moves ! 
First CairL What dost thou see? 
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Sie. Cairl: Look on that bloody cors6, &b siiiear'd 
and mangled, 
TThat it has lost all form of whait it wa^ ; 
It moves ! it moves ! there is life iii it still. 

r * 

First Cairl. Methought it spoke, but faint and 

low the sound. 
thirdiJiairl. Ha! didst thoU heat a Voice ^ Well 
go to it. 
Who art thou ? Oh ! who aft thou > [to d fatl&H 
ivarrimry whv makes signs to hirA to pullsoine- 
thing from his breast.) 
YeSj from thy breast ; I understand the sign. 

(ptUifig out a band or ^kerchief from his breast.) 
It is some maiden*s pledge. ' 

Fallen PFarriour. (making signs.) Upon nlihe arni, 
I pray thee, oil mine arm. 

Third Cairl. Til do it, but thy Wounds ire past 

aU binding. 
Warriour. She who will si^arch for me doth If hoW 

this sign. 
third Cairl. Alack, alack ! he thinks of some 
sad maid ! 
-A rueful sight shell see ! He mo^f?&' again: 
'Heaven grant him peace ! Fd give a goodly sum 
^o see thee dead, poor wretch ! 
(Enter a Woman zvailiHg and wringing her hands.) - 
Sec. Cairl. Ha ! who comes wailing here ? 
Third Cairl. Some wretched mother whd has lost, 
her son : 
1 TTiti her searching 'midst the farther deadj 
•A^nd heard her piteous moan. 
"Vol. IL T 
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Slothful arid sleepy footed have become ; 
Th^y too must cross my will, [throws himself upon 
a seat^ and sits for some time silent and gloomy^ 
Alwy. Yotlr highness seeit^s disturbed. 
What tho' your arms, amidst those British hills. 
Have not, as they were wont, victorious proved. 
And home retreating, even on your own soil. 
You've fought a doubtful battle: luckless turn^ 
Will .often cross the lot of greatest kings; v 
Let it not so overcome your noble spirit. 

Ethw. Thinkest thoi^ it o'ercomes me ? 

(rising up proudly.) 
Thou judgest poorly. I am form'd to yield 
To no opposed pressure, nor my purpose 
With crossing chance or circumstance to change. 
I, in my march to this attained height. 
Have moved still with an advancing step 
Direct and onward. 

But now the mountain's side more ru^ed grows, 
And he, who would the cloudy simimit gain. 
Must oft into its cragged rents descend 
The higher but to mount. 

Alwy. Or rather say, my Lord, that having gain'd 
Its cloudy summit, there you must contend 
With the rude tempests that do beat upon it. 

Ethtv* (sailing contemptuously.) 
Is this thy fancy ? are thy thoughts of Ethwald 
So poorly limited, that thou dost think 
He hai^ attained to his grandeur's height ? 
Know that the lofty point which oft appears. 
To him who stands beneath, the mountain's top. 
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Until these Very eyes have seen thee dead. 
These very hands have pressed on thy cold heart, 
rU not believe it. ' "" 

TAird Cahrl. Ah, gentle maiden ! many a maiden's 
. love. 
And many a goodly man lies on this field. 

You^g IVom. I know, too true it is, but none like 
. him. 
Liest thou, indeed, amongst those grisly heaps i 
O thou who ever wert of all most fiiir 1 
If heaven hath sufFer'd this,/men, amen 1 
Whilst I have strength to crawl upon the earth 
ril search thee out, and be wherever thou art, 
Thy mated love, e'en with the grisly dead. 

(Searching again amongst tie dead she perfeivet 
the band round the arm of the fallen War* 
riour, and uttering a loud shriek falls senseless 
upon the ground. The Cairls run to her ^t 
sistance, with Ethelbert and Hereulf, who 
come forward from the place they had with* 
drawn to; Hereulf clenching his hand and 
muttering curses upon MoUo'i son^ as Jk 
crosses the stage. The scene closes.) 

SCENE HI. J castle not f^ from the field (f 
battle. Enter Ethwald and Alwy, talkitfg as they 
etffer, 

Ethw. (calling angrtly to sime one off thi itfgf) 
And spe they do not linger on the roady 
W^th la^ard steps ; I will brook ntt deky. 
(to Alwy .) Why, even my vwy iftesscngcar^ of late, 

T a 
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To wear it now Is those to whom it ccM!hea 

By dull and leaden paced inheritance ? 

As the deaxi shepherd's scrip and knotted crook 

Go to his milk-fed son ? Like those dull images^ 

On whose calm, tamed brows the faint impressioft: 

Of far preceding her6es*faintly rests, ■ 

As the weak colours of a fading rainbow 

On a spent cloud ? 

Fd rather in the centre of the earth 

Inclosed be to dig njy upward way 

To the far distant light, than stay mc thus. 

And, looking round upon my bounded state. 

Say, this is all. No ; lowr it as it may, 

m to the bold aspirings of my mind 

Still steady prove, whilst that around my standarcl 

Harness doth clatter, or a falchion gleam ^ 

Alwy. What boot the bold aspirings of the 
great. 
When secret foes beneath his footsteps work 
Their treach'rous mine ? 

Ethw. Ay^ thou before hast hinted of such foes, 

Alwy. Fear for your safety, king, may make me 
err : 
But these combined chiefs, it is full plain. 
Under the mask of zeal for public good. 
Do court with many wiles yonr people*s hearts^ 
Breathing ihta their ears the praise of peace. 
Yea, and of peaceful kings. The thralled Edward, 
Whose prison-tower stands distant from this castle! 
But scarce a Icamicv^T^e-r-: — 

Ethw. (starh^.J Is it ^jissff mi 
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Ahvy. It is, my Lord, 
Nor is he so forgotten in the land. 
But that he still serves their dark purpose well. 
An easy gentle prince — so brave yet peaceful — 
With such impressions clogg'd your soldiers fight. 
And therefore 'tis that with a feeble fo^ 
Ethwald fights doubtful battles. 

Ethw. Thou art convinced of this ? 

Alwy. Most perfectly. 

Ethw. I t6o have had such thoughts, and have 
repress^ them. 

Alwy. Did not those base petitioners for peace 
Withhold their gather'd forces, till beset 
On ev'ry side they saw your little army, ' 
Already much diminished ? then came they. 
Like heaven commissioned saviours, to your aid. 
And drew unto themselves the praise of all. 
This plainly speaks, your glory with disgrace 
They fain would dash to set their idol up ; 
For well they think, beneath the gentle Edward 
To lord it proudly, and his gen'rous nature 
Has won their love and pity. Ethelbert, 
Now that such feir occasion offers to them. 
May well th.e prisoner's escape effect ; 
He lacks not means. 

Etkw. (after a thoughtful pause,) 
Didst thou not say that castle's foggy air, 
And walls with dampness coated, to young blocd 
Are hostile and creative of disease ? 
\n close confinement he has been full long; 
Js there no change upon him ? ^ 
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^/wy. Some hardy natures will resist all change, 
{A long pause y in which Ethwald sfiems thought* 

Jul and disturbed.) 
Ethzv. {abruptly.) 
Once in the roving fant^ies pf night 
Methought I slew him. 

Jlwy. Dreams, ^s sonie think, oft shew us things 
to come, 

(Another long pause, in which Ethwald sterns 
greatly disturbed, and stands fixed ta one spot, 
till catching Alwy'j eye fastened stedfastlj 
upon his, h^ turns from hitn abruptly, and 
walh to the bottom of the st^e with hasty 
strides. Going afterwards to, the door, h^ 
turns suddenly round to Alwy just as he is 
about to go out.) 
Ethw, What Thane w^s he, who in a c^v?rn'4 
vault, 
His next of kin so long imprison 'd kept. 
Whilst on his lands he lived ? 

Alzvy, Yes, Ruthal's Thane he was ; but dearly he 
The dark contrivance rued ; fortune at last 
The weary thrall relieved, and ruin'd him. 

Ethw. (agitated.) Go where thy duty calls thee : 
I will in : 
My head feels strangely ; I have need of rest, 

(Exit. 
Alwy. (looking after Urn with a malicious satis-. 

faction.) 
Ay, dark pefturbed thoughts will be thy rest, 
I $ee the busy working^ of thy naind. 
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The gentle Edward has not long to mourn 
His earthly thraldom. I have done my task. 
And soon shall be secure; for wrhilst he lives. 
And Ethelbert, who hates my artful rise, 
I live in jeopardy. {Exit. 

SCENE IV. J small dark passage ^ enter Eth-. 
wald with a lamp in his hand\ enter at the same 
thne^ by the opposite side^ a domestic Officer 3 they 
both start back upon seeing one another. 

Ethw. Who art thou ? 

Offi. Baldwin, my* Lord. But mercy on my sight ! 
your face is strangely alter'd. At this hour 
Awake, and wand'ring thus. — Have you seen aught ? 
Ethw. No, nothing. Know'st thou which i$ 
Alwy'$ chamber? 
J would not wake my grooms. 

Offi, It is that farther door; I'll lead you to it* 

{pointing off the stage.) 
JEthw. No, friend, J'41 go myself. Good rest to 
thee, {Exeunt. 

5 C E N E V. j4 small dark chamber, with a low 
couch near the front of the stage, on which Alwy is 
^i$covered asleep. Enter Ethwald with a haggard 
countenance^ bearing a lamp, 

JEthw, He sleeps — I hear him breathe-— he soundly 
sleeps, 
Seems not this circumstance to check my purpose;| 



And bid me still to pause ? {setting dwm the Imp) 

But wherefore pause ? 

This deed must be, or, like a scared thief 

Who starts and trembles o'er his grasped store 

At ev'ry breezy whisper of the night, 

I now must wear this crown, which I have bou^-t 

With brave men's blood, in fields of battle shed. - 

Ah! would that all it cost had there been shed J 

This deed must be ; for like a haggard ghost 

His image haunts me wheresoe'er I move. 

And will not let me rest. 

His love hath been to me my bosom's sting; 

His gen'rous trust hath gnaw'd me like a worm. 

Oh would a swcltring snajce had wreath'd injr 

neck 
When first his arms embraced me ! 
He is by fortune made my bane, my curse^ 
And, were he gentle as the breast of love, 
1 needs must crush him. 
Prison'd or free, where'er he breathes, lives on^ 
Whom Ethwald fears. Alas! this thing jnus 

be. 
From th' imaged form of which I still have shrui 
And started back as from my fancy's fiend. 
The dark and silent cope of night is o'er us. 
When Vision'd horrours, thro' perturbed sleef 
Harden to deeds of blood the dreamer's breas 
When from the nether world fell den^ons rise 
To guide with lurid flames the murd'rer's w? 
ril wake bim now^ should morning dawr 

me 
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My soul again might from its purpose swerve, 

(/« a loud energetic voiee.) 
Alwy, awake ! Sleepest thou ? sleepest thou, Alwy ? 
[Alwy wakes,) Nay, rouse thyself, and be thou fully 

waking. 
Wliat I would say must have thy mind's full bent j 
Must not be spoken to a drowsy ear. 

ji/zvy. {rising qtdckly.) \ fully mi awake ; I hear, 
I see, 
As in the noon of day. 

Etkw. Nay, but thou dost not. 
Thy gairish eye looks wildly on the light. 
Like a strange visitor. 

Mwy. So do the eyes of one pent in the dark. 
When sudden light breaks on them, tho' he slept 

not. 
But why, my Lord, at this untimely hour 
Are you awake, and come to seek me here ? 
" Ethw. Alwy, I cannot sleep : my mind is toss'd 
With many warring thoughts. I am push'd on 
To do the very act from which my soul 
Has still held back : fate doth compel me to it. 
Ahvy. Being your fate, who may its power 

resist ? 
Kthw. E'en call it so, for it, in truth, must be. 
K^now'st thou one who would do a ruthless deed, 
^nd do it pitifully ? 

Altjuy. He who will do it surest docs it best ; 
^nd he who surely strikes, strikes quickly too, 
^nd therefore pitifully st|ikc8. I know 
^ brawny ruffian, whose firm clenched ^pe 
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No Struggles can unlock, whose lifted dagger. 
True to its aim, gives not a second stroke ! 

Ethw. [covering his face hastily.) Oh must it needa 
be so i 
(catching Alwy eagerly by the arm.) But hark thee 

well; 
I will have no foul butchery done upon him. 

Alwy. It shall be done, e'en to the smallest tittle. 
As you yourself shall order. 

Ethw. Nay, nay ! do thou contrive the fashion 
of it, 
I've done enough. 

Alwy. But good, my Lord ! cast it not from 
you thus : 
There must be warrant and authority 
For such a deed, and strong protection too. 

Ethw. Well, well, thou hast it all ; thou hast 

my word, 
Alwy. Ay, but the murder'd corse must be 
inspected. 
That no deceit be fear*d, nor after doubts; 
Nor bold impostors rising in the North, 
Protected by your treach'rous Thanes, and plum'd^ 
To scare you afterwards with Edward's name. 
p,thw. Have not thine eyes on bloody death oft 
looked .^• 
Po it thyself. 

Alwy. If you, my Lord, will put this . trust v\ 
me. 
Swear that when after-rumours shall arise. 
As like there may, your f^th will be unshakon^ 
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Ethw. I will trust in thee truly — (vehemently 

after a short pause) 
No, I will not ! 

I will trust no man's vision but mine own. 
Is the moon dark to night ? 
Alwy. It is an' please you. 
Ethw. And will be so to-morrow ? 
Alwy. Yes, my Lord. 

Ethiv. When all is still'd in sleep 1 hear a. 

noise. 
Alwy. Regard it not, it is the whisp'ring winds 
Along those pillar'd walls. 

Ethw. It is a strange sound, tho'. Come to my 
chamber, 
I will not here remain : Come to my chamber. 
And do not leave me till the morning break. 
I am a wretched man ! 

[Exeunt. 



END OF THE SECONI? ACT, 
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ACT Hi. 

SCENE I. A gloomy vaulted apartment in oiy 
old castle, with no windows to it, and a feeble UgAt 
burning in one corner. Enter Edward y^(W» a dark 

; rectssnear the bottom of the stage ^ with sfow pensive 
steps, frequently stopping as he advances, andremm' 
ingfor some time in a thoughtful posture. 

Ed. Doth the bright sun from the high arch of 
heaven. 
In all his beauteous robes of flecker'd clouds. 
And n4ddy vapours, and deep glowing flames^ 
And softly varied shades, loojc gloriously ? 
Do the green woods dance to the wind ? the laki 
Cast up their sparkling waters to the light ? 
Do the sweet hamlets in their bushy dells 
Send winding up to heaven their curling smoke 
On the soft morning air? 
Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creatures boum 
In antic happiness ? and mazy birds 
Wing the mid air in lightly skimming bands ? 
Ay, all this is ; men do behold all this ; 
The poorest man. Even in this lonely vault, 
My dark and narrow world, oft do I hear 
The crowing of the cock so near my walls. 
And sadly think how small a space divides me 
From all this fair creation. 
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From the wide spreading bounds of beauteous 

nature 
I am alone shut out ; I am forgotten. 
Peace, peace ! he who regards the poorest worm 
Still cares for me, albeit he shends me sorely. 
This hath its end. Perhaps, small as these walls, 
A bound unseen divides my dreary state 
From a more beauteous world ; that world of souls, 
Fear'd and desir'd by all ; a veil unseen 
Which soon shall be withdrawn. (casts up his eyes 
to heaven^ and turning, walks silently to the 
bottom of the stage, then advancing again 
to the front.) 
The air feels chill; raethinks it should be night, 
rii lay me down; perchance kind sleep will come, 
Ai)d open to my view an inward world 
Of gairish fantasies, from whieh nor walls. 
Nor bars, nor tyrant's power can shut me out. 

{he wraps himself in a cloak and Res down. 
Efitef a Ruffian, stealing up softly to him as 
supposing him asleep. Edward, hearing 
him, uncovers his face, and then starts up 
immediately) 
Ed. What art thou ? 
Or man or sprite ? Thou lookest wond'rous stern. 
What dost thou want ? Com'st tliou to murder 
me? 
Kuff. Yes, I am come to do mine office o» thee : 
Thy life is wretched and my stroke is sure. 

Ed, Thou say est true ; yet, wretched as it i$, 
It is my life, and I will grapple for iU 
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Ruff. Full vainly wilt thou strive, for thinkeet 
thou 
We enter walls like these, with changeling hearts 
To leave our work undone ? 

Ed. We, sayest thou ? 
There are more of you then ? 

Ruff. Ay, ay, there are enow to make it sure ; 
But, if thou wilt be quiet, V\\ do\ myself. 
Mine arm is strong; I'll give no second stroke; 
And all escape is hopeless. 

Ed. What, thinkest thou Fll calmly stretch my 
neck 
Until thou butch Vest me? • 
No, by good heaven ! Fll grapple with thee still. 
And die with my blood hot ! [putting himself in a 

posture of defence.) 
Ruff. Well, since thou'lt have it so, thou soori 
shalt see 
If that my mates be lovelier than mvself [Exit, 
Ed. O that I still in some dark cell could rest 
And wait the death of nature ! {looking wildly round 

upofi the roof and the walls of the vault ^j 
Nor stone, nor club, nor beam to serve my need ! 
Out from the walls, ye flints, and fill my gtasp ! 
Nought ! nought ! Is there not yet within this nook 
Some bar or harden'd brand that I may clutch? 

' ( F.xit hastily into the dark recess^ and is followed 
tmrnediately by two Ruffians, who enter by 
the opposite side and cross the stage aft^ 
him.) 
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S G E N E 11. An apartment adjoming to the former^ 
with a door leading to it at the bottom of the stage. 
Enter Alwy with a stern anxious face y and listens at 
the door I then enter ^ by the opposite side^ Ethwald 
with a very haggard countenance. 

Ethw. Dost thou hear aught ? 
Alwy. No, nothing. 
&hw. But thou dost ! 
Is it not done ? 

Alwy. I hope it is, my Lord. 
Ethw. Thou doubtest then. — It is long past the 
hour 
That should have lapp'd it. Hark ! I hear a noise. 
{a noise heard within of people struggling.) 
Alwy. They're dealing with him now. They 
struggle hard. 
.Ethw. (turning away with horror and putting his 
hands upon his ears.) 
Ha ! are we then so near it ? This is horrid ! 

[after a pause.) 
Is it not done yet ? Dost thou hear thoB still ? 
Ahvy. Ihear them still: they struggle harder 
now. 

[The noise within heard more distinctly.) 
Ethw. By heirs dark host thy fiends are weak of 
arm. 
And cannot do their task ! He will break forth 
With all the bloody work half done upon him ! * 
{gunning furiously to the door^ and then shud- 
dering and turning away from it.) 
Vol. II. U 
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No, no, I cannot go ! do thou go in. 
And give thy strength. Let him be stilled i'the 
insit^nt ! 

{a noise heard wUkin of om falling,) 
Alwy. There's no need now. Did you opt hear 
him fall? ' 

{A groan heard within.) And that groan too ? List, 
list ! The deed is doxie* 

{^hey both retire from th^ dtm^ «^//. Etbw. 
leaning his back against ike wall'y looks si^d^ 
fastly towards it^ in silent expecttUion^ whilst: 
it is seen to open, slowly a little way, then, 
siuiy then open again, witiput ar^ me ap- 
pearing.) 
Etkw. What niay this mean? This pauat/ia hor- 
rible; 
Will they or enter quickly or fojbcar ! 

{Enter First Ruffian with his hands and ekthes 
bloody J and all his hair and dress in disorder , 
' Hke one zvho has been struggling hard. En- 
ter soon after him Sec. Rufimn i^ a. similar 

plight.) 
Alwy. {eagerly.) YeVedoneit? is he dead? 

First Ruf He is stiU'd aow, but with such hor- 
rid strength 
He grappled with us ! we have had fell work. 
Ah^. Then let us see the body. 
First Ruf Yes, enter if it please ye. 
Alwy. Be pleas 'd, my Lord— (to Ethw,) 
Ethw. Pray thee be satisfied ! I cannot go. 
Ak^' [to the Ruffians.) Bring ye the body hi- 
ther. {Exeunt Ruffians. 
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(A silent pause. Re-enter Ruffians hearing the 
body and laying it dozvn before Ethw.) 
Look here, my Lord, and be well satisfied : 
It is his very face, tho' somewhat changed 
With long confinement in these sickly damps. 
And the convulsive throes of violent death. 
. Ethw, {first shrinking from it with , horror ^ thetf 

commanding himself and Iboking^ updti it for 
some time stedfastly.) 
Ay, changed indeed ! and yet I know it well. 
Changed indeed ! Much he must needs have suffered 
In his lone prison-house. Thou braised flowef ! 
And hast thou stru^led all so bravely too 
For thy most wretched life? Base bloody work ! 
Remove it from my sight, [turning hastily front, it) 
Alwy. What ferther orders would you giv^e these 

meu? 
Ethw. Away! speak to me not I thbu'st made 
me curs'd I 
Would all the realm of Mercia I had Idst 
3Ere it had come to this ! 
Once in the battle's heat I saved his life, 
And he did bless me for it. {beating his forehead 

distractedly.) 
Alwy. Nay good, my Lord ! be not so keenly 
moved. 
Where shall we lay the body? 

Ethw. Thou and those fiends do with it as thou 

wilt : 
It is a damned work ! {Exit hastily. 

U 2 
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Alwy. {to First Ruf.) Come thou with me. {to 

Sec. Ruf.) 
We will return anon ; 

Meanwhile remain thou here and watch the corpse. 

{Exeunt Alwy and First Ruf&an. 
Sec. Ruf. {alone.) Watch it ! I would not watch 
it here alone 
For all my Ruffian's hire. {throws a coarse cloth 

over the body and exit hastily.) 

S C E N E III. A Saxon hall in the former castle. E$h- 
ter Eib. and Dwina, talking earnestly as they entir. 

Elb. But didst thou truly question ev'ry groom. 
And the stern keeper of that postern gate ? 

Dwi. I have, but no one knew ^that he is absent. 
It was dark night when the king went, and Alwy 
Alone was with him. This is all I know. 

Elb. Thus secretly, at night ! — Ethelbert's casdc 
Is not far distant.— That distracted maid — 
If this be so, by the true royal blood 
That fills my veins, FU be revenged ! What meanest 
thou ? {seeing Dwina shake her head piteously) 

Dwi. Alas, you need not fear ! far distant stand 
The towers of Ethelbert ; and that poor maid 
Has found at last her rest with the quiet dead. 

Elb. And is't not well ? Why dost thou shake 
thy head. 
As tho' thou told'st sad news? — Yet what avails it? 
I, ne'ertheless, must be a humble mate. 
With scarcely e'en the semblance of a queen. 
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And bow my head whilst MoUo's son doth say, 
^' Be silent, wife."— Shall I endure all this? 

Edward! gentle Ethling! thou who once. 
Didst bear the title of my future lord ! 
Would'st thou have used me thus ! Til not en* 

. dure it. 

Dwi. Yet be more patient ! 
E/i: Be patient, say'st thou ! go to, for I hat« 
thee 
When thou so calmly talk'st. Tho' seemingly, 

1 oft before his keen commanding eye 
Submissive am, think'st thou I am subdued ? 
No, by my royal race, FU not endure it ! 

I will imto the bisjhop with my wrongs ! 
Rever'd and holy men shall do me right. 
And here' he comes unsent for: this my hope 
iCalls a good omen. 

Enter Hexulf. 

Good holy fcither, 
I crave your btessing. 

Hex. Thou hast it, royal daughter. Art thou 
well ? 
Thou seem'st disordered. 

E/t. Yes, rev'rend father, I am sorely gall*d 
Beneath a heavy and ignoble yoke; 
My crowned head is in subjection bow*d. 
Like meanest household dame; and thinkest thou 
That it becomes the daughter of a king. 
The chidF descendant of your royal race 
To bear all this, and say that she is well ? 

^ 3 



The wholesotfie air ; to see the cheering sun : 
To be again reckoned with living men. 

(krueling and clasping his knees.) 
Ethw. Let go, dark Thane ! thou rack*st toe 
with thy words ! 
They are vain sounds — the wind has wail'd as thou 

dost. 
And pled as sadly too. But that must be 
Which needs must be. Reckon'd with living 

men ! 
Would that indeed — ^O would that this could be ! 
The term of all is fixM,— Good night to you^— 
I — I shpuld sa^ good morning, but thisi lE^'t 
Glares strangely on mine eyes. (brecMhg from Eth.) 
SeL [follovAng Aim.) My dearest brother! by a 

brother's love ! 
Ethw. {putting Aim away wit A great agitation.) 
My heart no kindred holds with human thing. 

[Exit quickly Jn great perturbation^ followed 

byAlvrf.) 

Sel. and Hereulf {looking expressively at each ofAer^ 
and then at Ethelbert.) 
Good Ethelbert, what ails thee ? 

Her. Thy fix'd look has a dreadful nieaning in if. 

Eth. Let us begone. 

Sel. No, do not yield it so. I still will plead 
The gentle Edward's cause : his frowns I fear Aot. 

Eth. Come^ come ! there is no cause : 
Edward is free. 

Sel. How so ? thou speak'st it vwith a woeful 
voice. 
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Eth. Is not the disembodied spirit free? 

SeL Ha ! think'st thou that ? No, no ! it caimot 

be! * 
Her: {stamping on the ground and grasping his 

sword.) 
I'll glut my sword with the foul murd'rer's blood ! 
If such foul deed hath been ! 

EtJi. Hush, hush ! iixtemp'rate boy ! Let us be 
gone. 

[Exeunt Eth. Sel. and Hen 
EL [to Dwi.) Heard'st thou how they conceive 

it? /. 

Dwi. ♦Ayi mercy ! and it is a fearftil thought: 
It glanced ^*cii o'er my mind before they spake. 
EL Thou'rt silent, rev'rend father, are thy 
thoughts 
Of such dark hue ? [with solemn earnestness to Hex.) 
Hex. Heaven^s will be done in all things ! erring 
wa- ^•,^ 

Bows silently. Good health attend your greatuess. 
EL Nay, go not yet, good Hexulf !, il^ my 
closet 
I much desire some converse with thee. Thou 
Belike, hast misconceiv'd what I have utter'd 
In unadvised passion, thinking it bore 
Some serious meaning 'gainst my lord the king. 
Hex. No, gracious daughter, I indeed receiv'd 
it 
As words of passion. You are mov'dy I see ; 
But let not this dismay you. If the king 
Has done the deed suspicion fastens on him. 
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We o'er his mind shall hold the surer sway. 
A restless penitent will docile prove 
To priestly counsel : this will be our gain. 
But in your closet we'll discourse of this. 
Heaven's wiir be done in all things ! (Exemt. 

SCENE IV. the king's chamber. Enter Etk- 
wald with a thoughtful miserable look, and stmdi 
silently muttering to himself y when Alwy enters k 
haste, followed by an Officer. 

Alwy. Pardon, my Lord ! we bring you press- 
ing tidings. 
Ethw. [angrily.) Shall I ne'er rest in peace in 
mine own chamber ? 
Ha ! would that peace were there ! You bring mc 

tidings ? 
And from what quarter come they ? 
Alwy. From Utherbald, who holds your western 

fortress. 
Etkw. He doth not yield, I hope, unto the foe ? 
It is my strongest hold, and may defy 
The strength of Wessex and of Briton join'd. 
Of True, king, but famine all things will subdue. 
Ethzv. He has surrendered then — ^by heavra vA 
heU. 
rU have his head for this ! 

Alwy. No, royal Ethwald ! 
It is not yet so bad. But this brave man. 
Commissioned by himself^ will tell you alU 
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Ethw. Speak warriour: then he holds the for- 
tress still ? 

Of. He does, my Lord, but much he lives in 
fear 
He shall not hold it long, unless your highness 
Will give your warrant to release the prisoners ; 
Those ill designing Mercians whom yonr wisdom 
Under his guard has placed. 
He bade me say the step is dangerous ; 
But, if it is not done, those idle mouths 
Consumii^ much, will starve him and his men 
Into compliance with the foe's demand. 
What is your sovereign will? for on the instant 
I must return. 

Ethw. Tell him this is no time for foolish hazard : 
Let them be put to death. 

Of. [shrinking back.) Must I return with this? 
all put to death ? 

Eth%v. Yes, I have said: didst thou not hear 
my words ? , 

Of I heard, in truth, but mine ears strangely 
rung. 
Good saints i there are, my Lord, within our walls. 
Close prisoners kept, of war-bred men alone. 
Of whom, I trow, therie scarcely is a man 
Who has not some fair stripling by his side 
Sharing the father's bonds, threescore and ten ; 
And must they all 

Ethw. I understand thee, fool. 
L^t them all die ! have I not said it ? Go; 
Linger not here, but bear thy message quickly. 

[Exit Officer sorrowfully. 



(angrify to Alwy.) What thou look'st On me too, 

as if forsooth. 
Thou wert amaz'd af this. Perceiv*st thou not 
How hardly Fm beset to keep the power 
I have so dearly bought?. Shall this impede me? 
Let infants shrink ! I have seen blood enough; 
And what have I to do with mercy now ? . 

[stalking gloomily away^ then returning] 
Selred and Ethelbert, and fiery Hereulf . 
Arc to their castles sullenly retired. 
With many other warlike Thanes. ' The storm 
Is gathering round me, but we'll brave it nobly. 

Alwy. The discontented chiefs, as Tm informy 
By faithful spies, are in the halls of Hereulf' 
Assembled, brooding o'er their secret treason* 

Ethw. Are they? Then let us send a chosen 
band 
And seize them unprepared. A nightly mardi 
Will bring them near their castle. L?t us, then, 
Immediate orders give^ the time is precious. 



END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

An apartnient in th^ royal ca^tk or chief residence of 
Ethwald, Dwina and several of the LadiQS serv^ 
ing the Qvieeii are discovered at work -, some spin- 
ning, some^ winding coloured yarns for the loom, and 
some embroidering aft^ra rude fashion^ 

Hwi. (looking over the First Lady V work.)^ 
H6w speeds thy work ? The queen is now im- 
patient ; 
Thou niust be diligent. 

First LadJ Nine weary months have I, thou 

knowest well, 

■ • fc ' ■ 

O'er this spread garment bent, and yet, thou seest^ 
The half is scarcely done. I lack assistance. . 
Dwi. And so thou dost, fcut yet in the wide 
realm 
None can be found but such as lack the skfti 
For such assistance. All those mingled colours. 
And mazy circles, and strange carved spots. 
Look, in good sooth, as tho* the stuff were strew'd 
With rich and curious things : tho' much I fear. 
To tell you what, no easy task would prove. 

Sec. Lad. There lives a dame in Kent, I have 

,.. • . . . . 

been told 

• . » . 

Come from some foreign land, if that indeed 
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She be no devil dressed in woman's garb. 
Who, with her needle, can most cunningly 
The trae and perfect semblance of real flowers. 
With stalk and leaves, as fairly fashion out 
As if upon a simimer bank they grew. 

First Lad. Ay, ay! no doubt! thou hear'st: 
strange tales, I ween. 
Didst thou not tell us how, in foreign lands 
Full far from this, the nice and lazy dames 
Do set foul worms to spin their silken yarn ? 
Ha, ha ! {they all laugh.) 

Sec. Lad. (angrily.) I did not say so. 

First Lad. Nay, nay, but th9u didst I {laughif^^) 

Sec. Lad. Thou didst mistake me wilfully, in 
spite. 
Malicious as thou art ! 

Dwi. I pray you wrangle not! when ladies 
work 
They should tell pleasant tales or sweetly sing, 
Not quarrel rudely, thus, like villain's wives. 
Sing me, I pray you, the sweet song I love. 
You know it well: let all all your voicesjoin. 

Omnes. We will, good Dwina. 

SONG. 

ff^ake a while anV pleasant bCy 
Gentle voice of melody. 

Say ^' sweet carol ^ who are they 
Who cheer ly greet the rising day ? 
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Little birds in Uafy tower 5 

Swallows twit f ring on the tower i 

Larks upon the light air bom ; 

Hunters rous'd with shrilly horn j 

The zvoodman whistling on his way ; 

The new-waVd child at early play^ 

Who barefoot prints the dewy green^ 

fVinking to the sunny sheen ; 

And the meek maid zvho binds her yellow hairy 

And blythly doth her daily task prepare. 

Sayy sweet carol, who >dre they 

Who welcome in the evening grey f 

The housewife trim and merry lout^ 

Who sit the blazing fire about \ 

The sage a conning o^er his book j. 

The, tired wight ^ in rushy nook. 

Who half asleep, but faintly hears 

The gossip* s tale hum in his ears j 

The loosened steed in grassy stall-} 

The Thames feasting in the halh. 

But most of all the maid of cheerful soul, 

Whofilh her peaceful warriour's flowing bvwL 

Well hast thou said ! and thanks to thfe. 
Voice of gentle melody I 

Dwi. [to Third Lady, who sits sad and pensive:) 
Ix^t is the matter, Ella ? Thy ^w\ voico 
'as wont to join the song. 
Voi. IL X 
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Ella. Ah, woe is me! within these castle waflsj 
Under this very tower in which we arcj 
There be those, Dwina, who no sounds do hear 
But the chill winds that o*^er their dungeons. 

howl ; 
Or the still tinkling of the water-drops 
Falling from their dank roofs, in dull succession. 
Like the death watch at sick men's beds^ Alas ! 
Whilst you sing cheerly thus, I thiiJc of them* 

Dzvi. Ay, many a diffrent lot of joy and grief. 
Within a little compass may be founds 
Under one roof the woeful and the gay 
Do oft abide; on the same piUow rest* 
And yet, if I may rightly judge, the king 
Has but small joy above his wretched thrallsr 
Last night I listened to his restless steps. 
As oft he paced his chamber to and fro. 
Right o'er my head ! and I did hear him utter 
Such heavy groans \ 

First Lady, (mti pU ike others gaih&in^ ^^ 

Dwina enrumlj*) 
Didst thou? And utter'd he no other sound? 
I've heard it whisper'd, at the dead of ni^t 
He sees strange things, 

AIL [speaking together.) O tell \is, DwidSt tcB 
us! 

Dwi. Out on you all ! you hear svich foolish 
tales ! ' • 

He is himself the ghost that walks the night. 
And cannot rest. 



. • 
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iS^la. Belike he \% devising in his mind 
How he shall punish tbbse poor prisoncrt. 
Who were in Hereulf *s towered halls so lately 
Surpriz'd, and in these hollow vaults cohfined. 

First Lud. No marvel that it should disturb him 
much. 
When his own brother is amongst the guilty. 
There will be bloody doings soon^ I trow ! 

Dwu Into the hands of good and pious Hexulf 
The rebfels will be put, so to be piihish'd 
As he in holy zeal shall see it meet. 

£///j. Then they will dearly suffer ! 

Dwi. That holy man no tortures will devise. 

Ella. Yes, so perchance, no tortutes of the 
flesh ; 
But there be those that .do upon the soul 
The rack and pincer's work. 
Is he not grandson to that vengeful Chief, 
Who, with the death*axe lifted o'er his head, 
Kqpt his imprisoned foe a live-long night. 
Nor, till the second cock had crow'd the morn. 
Dealt him the clemency of death ? Full well 
He is his child I know ! 

Dssou What aileth thee ? art thou bewitched 
also ? 
Lamentest thou that cursed heretics 
Are put in good men's power ? Th6 shiapest 

punishment 
0*er-reaches not their crime. 

Ella. O Dwina, Dwiha ! thou hast watch'd by 

me 

X 2 
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When on a sick*bed laid, and held my head. 
And kindly wept to see my wasted cheek. 
And lov'st thou cruelty P It cannot be ! 

Dwi. No, foolish maiden ! mercy to such fiends 
Were cruelty. 

Ella. Such fiends ! Alas ! do not they look like 
men? 
Do they not to their needful brethren do 
The kindly deeds of men ? Ethelbert did 
Within his halls a houseless Thane maintain. 
Whose substance had been spent in base attempts 
To work his ruin. 

Dwi. The blackest devils of all most saintly fonus 
Oft wear. Go, go ! thou strangely art deluded. 
I tremble for thee ! get the6 hence and pray. 
If that the wicked pity of thy heart 
May be forgiven thee. 

Enter a Lady eagerly. 
Come, damsels, come ! along the gallery. 
In slow procession holy Hcxulf walks. 
With saintly Woggarwolfe, once a fierce chief, 
But now a cowled priest of marv'Uous grace. 
They bear some holy relics to the queen. 
Which, near the royal couch with blessings laid. 
Will to the king his wonted rest restore. 
Come, meet them on their way and get a blessing, 

Dwi. We will all gladly go. (Exeunt. 
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SCENE 11. A rcyal apartment J lighted ofdy hy the 
moon thro* the high arched windows. EiOer Eth- 
wald as if just risen from bedy loose and disordered^ 
but bearing a drawn sword in his hand. 

Ethw. Still must this heavy closeness thus op- 
press me? 
Will no fresh stream of air breathe on my brow. 
And ruffle for a while this stilly ^oonl ? 

ni^t, when good men rest, and infants sleep ! 
Thou art to me no season of repose. 

But a fear'd time of waking more intense. 
Of life more keen, of misery more palpable^ 
My rest must be when the broad sun doth glare; 
When amxour rings and men wdk to and fro j 
Like a tir'd hound stretch'd in the busy hall, 
\ needs must lie; night will not cradle me. 

(looking up anxiously to the windows,) 
What, looks the moon still thro* that lofty arch? 
Will't ne*er be morn ? 
If that again \r\ strength 

1 led mine army on the bold career 
So surely shapen in my fancy^ eye, 

\ might again have joy ; but in these towers. 

Around, beneath me, hateful dungeons yawn. 

In everyone of which some being lives 

To curse me. Yea, Selred and Ethelbert, 

My father's son and my youth's oracle. 

Ye too are found with those, who raise to heaven 

The prisoner's prayer against my hated head. 

^. 3 
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I am a lofty tree of growth too great 

For ks thfA sqil, from wl^ose wide rooted &^ 

The very rocks and earth that foster'd it 

Do rend and fall away ,-r-I stand alone ! 

I stand alone ! I thought, alas ! to spread 

My wide protecting boughs o'er my youth's 

friends; 
But they, like pois'nous brushwood at my root. 
Have chok'd my stately growth e'en more than al). 

{musing for some time gloQmly.) 
How marr'd and stinted hath my greatness been I 
What am I now of that which long pre now 
I hop'd to be? O ! it doth make me ma4 . 
To think of this ! By hell it shall not be ! 
I would cut oflT this arm and cast it from m^ 
For vultures meat, if it did let or hinder 
Its nobler fellow- 

Yes, they shall die ! I to my fortunes height 
Will rear my lofty head, and stand alone. 
Fearless of storm or tempest, 

(turns round his head npon hearing a noises 
and seeing Eiburga enter at the bottm of 
the stage with a lamp in her handy like one 
risen from bedy he starts back and gazes 
wildly upon lier.) 
What form is that ? What art thou ? Speak ! speak 

quickly ! 
If thou indeed art aught of living kind. 
Elb. Why didst thou start? Dost thou not 
know me ? 



Thy shadow $eem'd to me a crested youth. 

Elb. And with that trusty weapon in thy gr;^ 
Which thou, of late» e'en on thy nightly couch 
Hast sheathless kept, fearest thou livii^ pian ^ 

Ethw. It was not living nian I fear'd. 

m. What then? 
Last night when open burst your chamber door 
With the nid^ blast, which it is wont to do, j^ 
You gaz'd upon it with such fearful looks .\ 
Of fix'd e:?pectancy, as one, in truth. 
Looks for the entering of some dreadful things / 
Have you seen Aught ? 

Efhw. Qet to thy couch* Thinkst thou I will 
be questioned? 

Elb. (puuing h^ hand upon his shoulder soothingfy.) 
Nay, be not thus uncourtly ! thou shalt tell me. 

Ethw, {shaking her off impatient fy.) 
Be not a fool ! get thee to sleep, I say ! 
What dost thou here ? 

Elb. Th^t which^ in truth^ degrades my royjd 

birth, . 

.-I » 

^nd therefore should be chid; servilely soothing 
The fretful moods of one^ who new to greatness. 
Feels its unweildy robe sit oq his shoulders 
Constrained and gallingly. 

Ethw. (going up to her stem/y and grasping her b] 
the wrist.) 
Thou paltry trapping of my regal state. 
Which with its other baubles I have SMtch'd> 

X 4 
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Dar^t thou to front me thus ? Thy foolish pri^^^ 
Xike the mock loftiness of mimick greatness, ^ 
Makes us contemned in the public €ft, ' 
And my tight rule more hateful. ' Get 'thee hence j 
And be with hooded nuns a gorgeous saint. 
For know, thou lackest meekness for a queen. 

(Elb. seems muck alarmed^ bid at the same tm 
walks from him with great assumed Haup- 
thtessy and extt.) 
JSlhbfi^. (alone.) This woman racks me to the very 
pitch ! 
Where I should look for gentle tenderness. 
There find I heartless pride. * * Ah ! there was one 
Who would have sootn'd my troubles! there was 
one • , • ■ - 

Who would have cheer'd But wherefore think I 

now? (pausing thoughtfulfy.} 

Elburga has of late been to tey will ' 

Morfe pliant, oft assuming gentle looks : 
What may this mean? under this altered guise 
What treachery Kirks? * • (pausing again fnr 'sem 

^ tim.) 

And yet it should not be: 
Her greatness must upon my fortune hang. 
And this she 'knows full well. IVe bceii lou^ 

with her. 
Some have, from habit and united interest. 
Amidst the wreck of other human tics. 
The stedfast duty of a wife retained, 
E*en where no early love or soft endearments 
6 
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llie l)andb hftTe knit« Yes; 1 bave been too rougk 

(calling to hirtff the SU^.) 
Klburga ! dost thou hear me, gentle w&-^ 
And thou com'st at my biddii^: this is kindly. 

Enter Elburga Jumbled-. 

Slh. You have boen stern, my Lord. Yoa 
think belike 
That 1 have urged you in my zeal too far 
To give tliose itbel chieftains up to Hexul^ 
As best -agreeing with the former ties 
That bound you to those base ungrateful men. 
And with the nature of their chiefest crime, 
Ifoul heresy; but» if in this I err, 
^eal for your safety urged me to offend. 
' Mtkw. I've been too stem with thee, but heed it 

not* 
Andm that matter thou hast urKd so stion^y^ 
But that I much mistmst his crvU^, 
i would resign those miserabk nien 
tV) HexulTs vei^fid arm ; for much he does 
PuUTc opinion guide, and e'en to vs^ 
If now provok'd, might prove a dan^'roos foe. 

EA. Mistrust him not; he will fa^ oath 
To u^ no torture. 

&iw. And yet, methinks, Selred mighi 
saved, 

w 

A holy man might well devise the means 
To save a brother. 
' Elb. He wiU think of it. 
Much do the soldiers the boid coun^ pm 
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An4 simple plaij^esf of lys hof^^t jjQmi'f. ' - 
Tp s,hy him might, be dangerous* 
EtAw. Ha ! is it so ? They've praisM him muc6 
of late ? 

■ Ml - B 

£/^. Yes, he has growth into their fitvour greatly. 

^Azv^ The changeful fools ! I do remember well 
They shouted loudly o'er his paltry gi^, 
Because so simply giv'n, when my rich ^xnls 
Seem'd little pri^'d. ( like not tlus« Tweie v^ 
He were remov'd. We will consider tbU* 

EJi. Gome to your chamber then^ 

Et/iW. No, no ! into that dark oppressive dea 
Of horrid thoughts i'll not return^ ,. 

E/k. Notsa! 
I've trimm'd the sp[}9ld'ring fire, anci by jour 

couch 
The holy things are laid; return and foar not. 

Etiw. I thank thy kindness; I^i kideed* haK 
need 
Of holy things, if that a staio^ soul 
May kindred hold ^ith fuch, (Exenin 

$C£N.£ III. AtMiltedfruon. Hereiiif,|^i 
and Three Thanes of their partyy q^e discdV^ 
W^^i^i Zi9<^ify ^ si^enify up and down. 

First fhani. (t9 the Second, ta& WV^ hwUj) 
Ah ! wherefore, noble partner, art thou thus? 
We are all brothers, equal in misfoftw^e ; 
Let us endure it nobly ! 

3 



Sec. Th. ' Aji so I would, \mt it o'ercometh me. 
E'en this sapie njglft, ii^ my far distant hpftie 
JFires shall blaze on my towers, to guid? p^y steps 
Tl^b' woody dells which | shaU pass lU) more. 
E'en on this liight I prpmis'd to rf turn. 
jRfn/ TA, yet bear il: up^ aud do <lot dash us 
thus; 
We have all pleasant homes as well as thou. 
To which I fear we shall qq more return, 

Sel, {to Third Thane, wio ad^mw from the boU 
torn of the stage,) 
What didst thou look at yonder ? Where is Ethe^ 
bert? 
Tkir4 fb. Within yon deep recess, upon his 
knees J 
Just now^ I saw him, and I turn'd aside, 
JCnowii^ the modest nature of his worshipf 

{J^er I^thelbert from the recess^ slowly ad^ 
yancmgfrom the bottom of the stage.) 
But s^ he comes^ and on his iioble front 
A snuling calmness r^ts, like one whose mind 
Hath high communion held with blessed souls, 
iJer. (t(^ £th,) Where hast thou been, bi^yc 
Ethelbert ? Ah ! now 
Full well I se^ ! thy countenance declares. 
Didst thou remember us ? A good man's prayers 
Will from t\^ deepest dungeon climb heaven'^ 

height. 
And bring a blessing down, 

Eth. Ye are all men, who with undaunted hearts, 
Most nobly have contended for the right ; 
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Your recompence is sure ; ye shall be blcss'd. 
Sec. I'h, How blessM ? With what ■ assurance of 
the mind 
Hast thou pray'd for us? Tell us truly, Ethdbert^ 
As those about to die, or those who yet 
SKiall for a term this earthly state retain ^ 
Such strong impress^ ideas oft foreshew 
Th' event to follow^ 

Eik. M as>, ever eager \o fbresec his doom. 
With such conceits his fancy fondly fiatters. 
And I too much have given my mind to this; 
But kt us now, like soldiers on the watch,^ 
Put our soul's armour on, alike prepared 
For all a soldier's war&re hrii^. In heaven 
He sits, who on the inward war of souls 
Looks down, as cw beholds a well-fought field. 
And no|;)ly will reward the brave niai^'^ stn^gie. 

(raising his clasped hands fervMlj.) 

let him now behold what his weak creatures^ 
With many cares and fears of nature weak^ 
Firmly relying on his righteous rule. 

Will suffer cheerfully ! Be ye prepared ! 

Her. We are prepared : what say ye, noble col- 

leagues ? 
First 7k. If that I here a bloody death must 
meet. 
And in some nook unblessed, far from the tombs 
Of all mine honoured race, these bones be laid, 

1 do submit me to the will of heaven. 

7hird 111. E en so do I in deep submission bow. 
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Sec. Ti. If that no more within my opening gato 
My children and my wife shall e'er again 
Greet my return, or this chill'd frame again 
E'er feel the kindly warmth of home, so be it ! 
His blessed will be done who ruleth all 1 

Her. If these nerv'd arms, full in the strength of 
youth. 
Must rot i' the earth, and all my glorious hopes 
To free this land, with which hi^ beat this heart. 
Must be cut off V th' midst, I bow my spirit 
To its Almighty Lord ; J murmur not. 
Yet, O that it had been permitted me 
To have contended in that noble cause ! 
Low must I sleep in an unnoted grave. 
Whilst the oppressor of my native country 
Riots in brave men's blood ! 

Eti. Peace, noble boy! he will not riot long^ 
They shall arise, who ,for that noble cause, * 
With better fortune, not with firmer hearts 
Than we to th' work have yoked, will bravely 

strive* 
To future heroes shall our names be known ; 
And in our graves of turf we shall be bless'd. 

Her. Well then, I'm satisfied: I'll smile in 
death ; 
Yea, proudly will I smile ! it wounds me not. 

EtA. How, Selred? thou alone art silent here; 
To heaven's high will what offering makcst thou ? 

Sel. Nothing, good Ethelbert. What can amai\. 
Little enriched with the mind's rare treasure. 
And of th' unrighteous turmoil of this world 
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Right weaijf growii, to his great MaKef bSiiff' 
Yet I Can die as meekly as ye will. 
Albeit of his r^ard it is unworthy* 

Etk. Give me thy hand^ braVe man ! Wblifaast 
thou said ! 
In truth thy offering far outpftics all$ 
Rich in humility. Come, Valiant friends}* 
It makes my breast beat high to see you thus, . 
For fortunes' worst prepared with quiet minds* 
I'll sit me down awhile j come gather round mc, 
And, for a little space, this time beguile 
With the free use and interchange of thoi^t: 
Of that which no stem tyrant can controul. 

(tiey all sit down on tie ground.) 

Her. (to £th.) , Nay, on my folded mtntle da 
thou sit. 

EtA. I thank thee, but I feel no cold. My tUI* 
dren! 
We do but want, methiidcs, a blading Src, 
To make us thus a friendly chosen orcle 
For converse met. Then wc belike would talk 
Of sprites, and magic power, and rtiarv^Uous thiiigSf 
That shorten the long hours j now let us talk 
Of things that do th* inquiring mind of man . 
With nobler wonder fill ^ that state unseeii. 
With all its variied mansions of delight^ 
To which the virtuous go, when like a drejim. 
Smote by the beams orop'ning day, this life 
With all its shadowy forms, fades into nothing. 

First n. Ay, Ethelbert, thou'rt full of sacred • 

lore J 



How think'st thou we shall feel, whenjyjeo'S.fiest- 

Burst fijom ife^sheU^ *€r w^^ .to thi« bjW .-dfl^f:. : '*■ 

EtL Why e'en, methinks, likc'^tfotliie very f^Dg 

For here we are but nestlings, and I trow, . 
Pent upi'^h^l.^arJt we «^.i.. .When that shall bpeh. 
W^ii Jlti:es^a qre.h^th nei^X beWdt iwr Hbioa* . 
To human body linked, hath e'er conceived; .Iv 
Grand}.a\Kul,.t)vi9ly. — O what ft>rm .<^ Words . 
Will body out my thoughts l-— I!ll iK^d my peicfe, 
(covjts hii head with ,kii hand and is sikr& 
f^ 4 monieftt^) 
Then .like a g>ii^^ band, tiat. foi* a while 
Has mi^dck'd %tt a sad .4dd ^bomy talei^ 
We shsdl4hese worthks^jvwds. of flesh cast off. 
And be thQchildjrea: erf" our, Either 's house- . ' 1 
Her. (Mg^r) :^\A "^SdliX^^^^^^^^ of tfaosS^ 

^*hoJ5?|eff.jtfc$e.weeds<,^j r-:...- .: -'^ 

To clothe tljcxKs^yes in flame^^nd:ex^dfc^ woe?, v * 

. ^il-i l^'^sce to tifee ! rtriwit hii^e we iO' do "*dt!ir 

Let it be VeU'dirt ni^t! ... : :*-^ I 

- ,fferi' Ife^, n^y^ good Ethelbert \ ... J 

I fidu wpiild kdow. what foul^ppressbn eaittsj^ 3^ 
And please my fancy with the after doom 
Of tyrants, such as bim beneath .whose fengs ' 'Z 
Our wretdied country bleeds. They. shall ba'' 
cursed:. . \ S 

O say how deeply S . w ^ 



BL Ratulf^ tlie spirk of him thcni caO'^^ 
master. 
Who died for guilty men5 bieathes hot lii theei 
Dost thou rgoicc that au^t of huulatt kind 
Shall be accursed ? 

Her. {starting t^.) If not withiii the fier^ gillp6 
of woe 
His doom be cast^ there is no power aboVe! 

Eik. Forshame^ young man! this ill besceni 
thyetatet 
iSit down and I will tdl thee of this ^thwald; 

Sel. (rising up greatly agitated.) 
O no! I pray thee do not talk of hitnl 
The blood of Mollo has been Mercians curse; 

EtL Sit down ; I crave it of you both ; sit ddVmi 
And wear within your breasts a manlier spirit; 

(f^ittii^ to Her. to sit close kf km.) 
Nay here, my soh^ and iM me take thy hahd; 
Thus by my side^ in his fiur c^'ning youths 
Full oft has Ethwald sat and heard me talk^ 
With^ as I well believe^ a heart indiij|*d> 
Tho' somewhat dasfa'd with shades of da^lfb^ 
To truth and kindly xieeds. 
But from this mixed seed of gdod udill 
One baleful plant in dark strength rab'd its l|Mi 
Overtopping all the rest; whidi'fiV'fmg diMft- 

stance 
Did nourish to a growth so monstrous^ 
That underneath its. wide and noxiotis slunft 
Died all the native plants of feebler stem. 
O I have wept for him^ as I have lain 
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On toy stiU midnight couch t I tryM to save him. 
But ev'ry means against its end recoiled. 
Good Seired, thou reniemb Vest Well that night 
When to the Femak Druid's awful cave 
I led thy brother. 
■ Se/. I remember well* 

(all tie Thanes speaking at once eagerly.) 
Ay, what' of that ? WeVe heard strange tales of it? 
• i&/4. At my request the Arch Sister there re* 

ceiv'd him 5 
AniJ tho' she promised me she would unfold 
Such things as might a bdd ambitious mind 
Scare from itj wishes, she, unweetingly. 
Did but the more inflame them. 
-' Her. Hal what say 'st thou ? 
Did she not shew the form of things to come 
By fix'd decrees, unsubject to her will ? 
EtA. She ^ew'd hkn things, indeed, moftt won* 
derful; 
Whether by human arts to us unknown^ 
Or magic, 0^ the aid of powerful spirits 
GsSi'd forth, I wot not. Hark ! I hear a noise. 
' J^rst Th. I hear without the tread of many feet. 
Tbey pull our dungeon's bars: ha, see who cotne) 
Wear they not ruffian's brows? 
Sec.thi And followed still by tnore : anum'rots 
crew. 
What }$ thmr business here? 

{Snier ^ band farmed men, accompanied by 
Two Priei^tis^ mtd carrying mth tiem a block, 
M Mip and a large sheet or curtain, (^c.) 
Vol. Hi . Y 
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EtL Do not the axe and block bom by those 
slaves 
Tell thee their errand ? But we'll face them bravely^ 
They do not come upon us unawares ; 
We are prepar'd. — Let us take hands, my friends! 
Let us united stand, a worthy band 
Of girded trav'Uers, ready to depart 
Unto a land unknown but yet undreaded. 

(fAey all take hands ^ facing about, and wmt* 
ing the approach of the men with a steaif 
countenance,) 
First Pr. Why look you on us thus with lower- 
ing brows ? 
Can linked hands the keen edg'd steel resist ? 
Her. No, Priest, but linked hearts can bid defi- 
ance 
To the barb'd lightning, if so arm'd withal 
Thou didst encounter us. Quick do thine oflkc! 
Here be six brave heads for thee, who ne'er yet 
Have meanly bow'd themselves to living wi^t. 
First Pr,. You are too forward, youth : less wiB 
suffice : 
. One of those guilty heads beneath oiu* axe 
Must fall, the rest shall live. So wills our chief. 
Lots shall decide our victim : in this urn 
. Inclosed are your fates. (setting down an ftn nt 
the middle of the stage upon a small tripod or 
stand, whilst' the Chiefs instdntly Itf go htmJky 
, and stand gazing upon one another: \) 
. .Ha ! have I then so suddtenly unlink'd you ? 

V . . . {,Wth a jnqlicJQus smile.) 
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JPilt iForth your hands, br4v6 chiefs; put forth yoMi 

hands ; 
And he who draws the sable lot of death> 
Full speedy be his doom I . 

(A long pause ; the chiefs still look upon one 
another y nofie of them offering to step forward 
- to the urn.) 
What, pause ye thus^ indeed ? This hateful urn 
Doth but one death contwi and many lives, 
And shrink ye from it, brave and valiant Thanes ? 
Then lots shall first be cast, who shall the first 
Thrust in his hand into this pot of terrors. 

Eth. (stepping forth.) No, thou rude servant of 
^ ' a gentle master^ 
Doing disgrace to thy muth honoured garb) 
This shall not be : I am the eldest chief. 
And X of right should stand the foremost here. 

(putting his hand into the urn.) 
What heaven appoints me welcome ! 

Sel. (putting in his hand.) 
I am the next ; heaVen sehd me what it lists ! 

first Th. (putting in his hand.) 
Here also let me take. If that the race 
Of noble Cormac shall be sunk in nighty 
How small a thing determines ! 
Sec. Th. (putting in his hand.) 
On which shall fix my grasp? (hesitating) or this ? 

or this ? 
No cursed thing! whatever thou art FU have 
thee. 

Y 2 
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. Thitd Tk. {ptUrinj; wt JUs; hand wUk perturiaim^ 

misses the fiarrow mouth rf the urn) 
I wist no^ ko^ it is; "where is its mouth ? 
First Pr. Direct thy haod most steadUy, fptA 
Thane, 
And fear j^ thou wilt ftuss it^ {fo Hereulf.) 
Now^ youthful chiefs one lot resigns for thee. 

(Hereulf pmsei fpr a mttmtp md his aitlft 
nance htra;^ Jperturbaim^ when J^thjclbeit 

Eth. No^ tt^ yoiaiis cbieftwi'is lot belongs to 

mej .. 

He shall not ^9^. . (gifting in his hsnd^ickfya»d 

taking &Ht the Jast kt.} 

Now, priest^ the lots ar^ finish V}. 

P/n/ Pr. \VeMy. open then your &tes. 

{they each open their lois^ tphilsf .Hev^ 

stands J^kitig eager{^ in their faces as thej 

open them.) 
Sec. Th. [opening his attd then holding up ils hands 

in extacy.) 

Wife, children, home! I am a living man! 

First Th. {having opened his.) 
I number still with those who breathe the air^ 
And look upon the light 1 blest heaven so wilb it 

T'hird Th. [looking at lusjoyfuUy.) 
Fate is with me! the race of Cormac' lives! 

Her. [after looking anxiously first upon Ethelbert W 

then upon Selred.) 
Selred, what is thy lot ? ii"fc not"dark ? * 

Sel. No, Hereulf. 
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Her. Ob, Ethelbert! thou smil*st on rM\ alas! 
It is a dismal smile i thou art the victim I 
Thou shalt not die: the lot of right i$ mine. 
A shade of human weakness cfOss*4 X^y soul^ 
Such as before, not ia the horrid fields 
Of crimson slau^ter did I ever feel ; 
But it v^ past; now I can bravely die/ 
And I will have my right. 

Eik. (pusAmg hhn affectionately aw(^.) 
Away^ my son ! It is as it should be. 

fiirr. O if thou wilt entreat me as a man. 
Nor slur me with contempt I I do beseech thee 
Upon my bonded knee} (kneeing.) O if thou diesfe, 
I of all living things most wretched am | 

Eti. Be temperate, my son ! thou art reserved 
For that which the warm strength of active youth 
Can best perform, O take him froni me, friends ) 
[tii Thanes take Hereulf fmthly from clings 
ing round Ethelbert, and he thin assuming 
a softened solemnity.) 
Now, my brave friends, we have together fought 
A noble warfare ; I am call'd away ; 
JviCt n^e in kind and true affection leave you. 

Thanes, {speaking together.) Alas, thou art our fa^* 
ther and our firiend ! 
Alas, that thou should'st meet this dismal end ! 

Eth, Ay, true indeed, it is a dismal end 
To mortal feeling; yet within my breast 
Blest hope and love, and heaven-ward confidencei 
With human frailty so combined are. 
That I do fed a wild and' tr^iblh^ ]^easure« 

^ 3 
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Even on this awful verge, methinksf I go. 
Like a chid infant, from his passing term 
Of short disgrace, back to his father's presence. . 
{holding up his hands with a dignified 0XultaA9iC\ 
I feel an awful joy ! — Farewel. my friends ! 
Selred, we've fought in many afield together. 
And still as brothers been; tajce thou, I pray, 
This token of my love. Ah& thou, good Wolfett, 
I've ever priz'd thy worth, w^r thou this ring. . 

(to the other two chief Si giving them also tokens] 
And you, brave chiefs, I've ever loved you both, 
And now, my noble Hereulf, 
Of all the youth to whom my soul e'er knit. 
As with a parent's love, in the good c^use. 
Thee have I found most fervent^ and most firm; 
Be thine my sword, which in my native hall. 
Hung o'er my noble father's arms thou'lt find. 
And be it in thy hands what well thou know'st 
It would have been in mine. Farewel, my friends! 
God bless you all ! 

(They all crowd ^ 4bqut him, some kissing tt 
hands, some taking hold of his chthes, exceft 
. Hereulf, who starting away from him, 
throws himself upon the ground in an agngf 
of grief Ethelbert lifts up his ey^s out 
his hands as if he were muttering a siktt 
(flessing over them.) . . 

First Pr, This may not be ! down with those im« 
pious hands ! 
Dar'st thou, foul heretick, before the face 
Of haJJow'd meji, thus mutter prayers accurst ? 
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Eth. Doth this offend you ? — O it makes me 
feel 
A spirit for this awful hour unmeet. 
When I do think on you, ye hypocrites ! 

First Pr. Come, come ! we waste our time, the 
heads-man waits. 
[to Eth.) Prepare thee for the block. 

Etk. And will you in the sight of these my 
friends 
Ypur bloody task perform ? Let them retire. 
First Pr. Nay, nay, that may not be : our pious 
Hexulf 
Has given his orders. 

Sec. Pr. O be not so cruel ! 
Tho' he has order'd so, yet, ne'ertheless. 
We may suspend this veil, and from their eyes 
The horrid sight conceal. 

First Pr. Then be it so; I grant it. 

[A large cloth or curtain is suspended upon the 

points of two spearSy held up by spearmen^ 

concealing the block and executioner ^ i^c. 

from the Thanes.) 

First Pr. [to the men behind the curtain^ after a pause.) 

Are ye ready ? 

[Fences behind.) Yes, we are ready now. [to Eth.) 
And thou ? 

Eth. G6d be my strength ! Fm ready also, 

(As the Priest is leading Ethelbert behind the 
curtain he turns about to give a last look to 
his friends ; and they^ laying their hands de- 
voutly upon their breasts^ bow to him very 

Y 4 



low. Tiey then go Mind the cuft§in^ Uffn* 
ittg the Thanes on the front of the sttige^ wh 
stand fixed in silent and horrid expeetoMi 
except Selred> who sits down upon fjjf grmd 
with his face hid between his knees, and 
Hereulf, w^(7 rising suddenly from thegroimd^ 
looks wildly round, and seeing Ethelbert 
gone, throws himself doxm again in all tie 
. , distraction of grief and despair.^ 
(A voice behind, after some noise and bustle of prep^ 

ratign has keen. hectrd%), 
Now do'ff his garment and undo his vcstj. ... 
Fie CMi it, there] assist the prisoAOPf : '■ . 
Sec. Voice. Let soiile one hold his haJidsu . 
^kird Voice, Do ye that pfftce* (a pause ofsmti 

length.) 
Voice again. Heads^nian, let fall thy bloffi, he giro 
the sign.. 

(The axe is sjeen lifted up above the curtain, ani 
the sound ofth stroke is heard.) 

Thanes, (shrinking involuntarily, and all speaking ei 

once,) 

Th^ stroke of death is given ! 

("The Spearmen let fall the curtain, and tm 

body of Ethelbert is discovered upon Mt 

ground J with a cloth over it-, whilst Uf h$M 

is held up by the Executioner, but sefn %trf 

indistinctly through the spears cwd pikes tf 

the surrounding Soldiers. The Thanes stert 

back and avert their faces.) 
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First Pr. (coming forward.) 
Rebellious Thanes, ye see a deed of justice. 
Here rest ye, and another day of life . ,' 

Enjoy together : at this hour to^morrow; 
We'll visit yqu, and then^ by lot determin'd. 
Another head must fall. So wills the king. 
First Th. What words are these ? 
Sec. 5^. Do thine ears catch their sense? 
TAird^i. 1 cannot tell theej min^ confus\;fly 

sound. 
First Pr, (raising his voise louder.) 
To-n^orrow at this hour we'll visit you^ ^ 
And heffe again, selected by the lot. 
Another head must fall. Till then, farewel \ 
Another day of life enjoy securely : 
Much happiness be with you, 

(An involuntary groan bursts from the Thanes, 
and Hereulf, starting fkriousty from the 
ground, clenches his hands in a menacing pos^ 
ture as the Priests and Spearmen, (^c. r^ 
tire. The scene closes.*) 

JKD OF THE FOURTH ACT. - 

■* 
* Sbevid fhif phy ever have tie h^our of being rc^r^ntc^ 

upon Any siage> a scene of tlus kind, id which so maay kferior 

WCM% vf uld b^ pi|liHn|o ^tya^ofis rf quinng the expression of 

strong passion, ought be a disadvantage to it ; I shoii^l^ there* 

fore» recommef\d having the front of the stagp pa which thp 

Thanes are, during the last pait of the sc.ene, thrown into 4^^ 

shade, anci the light only ^ <oiiie across the baek^rground at tl^ 

bottom of the stagt : tlvd wouki ^ve to the whole a greater so« 

len^imty ; aB4 Vy this me?!^ iia exfM^s^i^n ^ qou^tf nanbe^ but 

only that of gesture^ would be leqyired of them. 
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ACT V. 



3CENE I. An open space on the waJh of tk 
castle. Enter Alwy and Hej^ulf talking ' as thy 
enter with violent gesture. 

Hex, {with angry vehemence.) 
Escap'd say^st thou, with all the rebel chiefs ? 
Hereulf escap'd? th' arch fiend himself hath done 

If what thou say'st be true. — It is impossible 
Say 'st thou they are escap'd ? 

^Alwy. Jn very truth th^y are. 

flex. Then damned treachery has aided them ! 

Alwy. Nay rather say, thy artful cruelty 
Arm*d them with that which to the weakly frame 
JLends a nerv'd giant's strength 5 despair. From 

out 
The thick and massy wall, now somewhat loose 
And ja^ed grown with time, cemented heaps, 
Which scarce two teams of oxen could have 

mov'd. 
They've torn, and found a passage to the moat. 
What did it signify in what dire form 
Death frown'd upon them, so as they had died ? 

Hex. Who can foresee events? As well as thou 
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I would that one swift stroke had slain them all 
Rather than .this had been. But Ethelbert 
And Seired are secured. Was it not Selred 
Who on the. second night our victim fell ? 

. Ahvy. It was, but better had it been for us 
Had they been left alive : had they been still 
In their own castles unmolested left. 
For like a wounded serpent, who, aloft. 
The surgy volumes of his mangled length 
In agony the more terrific rears 
Against his enemy, this maimed compact 
Will from thy stroke but the more fiercely rise, 
Now fiery Hereulf is their daring leader. 
And what have we to look for ? 

Hex. Dire bloody vengeance.' — Osomedanme^ 
traitor 
Hath done this work ! it could not else have 
been! 

Alwy. Well, do thou find him out thej», if 
thou canst. 
And let thy vengeance fall where lies the sin. 

Hex. Doth the king know of this ? 

^hvy. He doth not yet. 

Hex. Then must he be informed without delay, 

^/ajy. As quickly as you please, if that you 

. please 
To tak^ that office on yourself, good father j 
But as for me, I must right plainly say 
I will not venture it ; no faith ! of late 
The frame and temper of king Ethwaki's mind 
1$ chang'd. ' He ever was in former timqs 
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Cheexful> c^Uected^ sanguine ; fc»r all ttirhs 
Of fate prepar'dv like a fair an>ple lake. 
Whose breast receives the azuie hue of heaVen^ 
And sparkles gaily m the hreeey noon : 
But xkovf, like a stvoln fiood whose cpurse lias 

been 
0*er dark opposing rocks and.ri^ed shelves; 
Whose turbid waters wear the sullen shade 
Of dark o^erhangbg banks» and all enchaTd 
Round ev'ry little pebble fiercely roars, ' 
Boiling in foamy circles, his chafd spirit 
Can hear th* encounter of no adverse thing 
To his stern will opposM. J niay not teH him^ 

Hex. Be not so fearful 1 art thou not a man 
Vsrd to the sudden turns of great men's humoiin ? 
Thou best can do it, Alwy. {soi^imgly.) 

Mwy^. Nay» father, better will it suit your age 
And rev'rend state. And he has need, I ween, 
Of ghostly counsel too : night after night . 
He rises from his tossing sleepless couch. 
Oft wildly staring round the vacant chamber, . 
As if his fancy peopled ther dark void 
With horrid shapes. The queen hath toW mQ 

this. 
Come, look ta it, for sopiethii^ must be done,. 

Hex. I will accompany your homeward steps, 
Whilst we consider of it. (J£rf«tf. 
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is C EN E II. J royal apartment^ and a Servant 
discovered busily employed in lighting it up. Enier 
to him another ServAUt. 

* . - • 

^ec. Serv. WUt tiiou ne'er finish £gbting these 
grimwiilfe? 
Will not those lamps sulSce ? 

First S€rv. No, ty tny faith, we want as cfUfff 
more ; i 
For still, thou see'st, tfeat piUar'd comer^s dark, 

(pointing to a gloomy recess on the taker side 

cf the st^e,/ 
Wherein the eye of conscience-scared folks 
Mig^t fearful things espy. I am commanded 
To lighten each apartment of this tower 
To BOGn-day pitch. 

Sec. Serv. Ay, Uthbert, these are fearful bloody 
times ! 
Ethwald, God knows, has oq his conscience laid 
A w^ght of croel deeds : the executioner 
Works for him now in the grim holds of death, 
.Instead of armed warriours in the fidd ; 
And now men steal abroad in twilig^'s gloom. 
To talk of fearfud tWngs, not by the blaze 
Of cheerful fites, ia peacdulxxxttage, heap'd 
With sparkling faggots from the winter store. 
First Serv. Ay, thou say'st weil; it is a k$afiii 
<timie; •*•. 

No marvel EtSiwald should :not love the daat^ . i 
In Whidi his fancy shapes out fearful thines^ 
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Sec. Serv. What, dost thou think it is his (inc^i 

shapes 
He looks upon ? No, no : tnlst iriej good friend. 
Night and the darkness are inhabited 
By those who move near neighbours to the li^ng) 
Close by- their very sides, yet uiiperceiv'd 
By all, but those whose eyes unveiled are 
By heavenly power, irt mercy or in wrath. 
Such proofs of this IVe heard. — Last night thou 

know'st 
The king's grooms, sleeping hear him as they're 

wont 
In the adjoming chamber. Vrere much scar'd 
With fearful sounds. 

First Serv. I know it not — Who was it told It 

theeP 
At midnight was it ? f^^g^fyj 

Sec. Serv. Yes, come with ihe to Baldwick, he 

will tell thee; 
He heard it all : thou wilt return in time 
To finish, here, thy task. We'll have a horn 
Of foaming ale, and thou shalt hear it alL 
Good foaming iale : mercy upon us all ! 
We live in fearful times ! (listening) , 

First Serv. (listening also.) What shall I do ?. 
I hear the king's voice, speaking angrily. 
And. comihg hitherward. What shall I do ? 
: Shall I remain and face him ? nay good faith I . 
rU shun the storm : he is engag'd, perchancp, 
Toq much to notice my unfini^h'd tddk. 

^ (Exetmthasti^^' 
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£nl^ Ethwald talking angrity to a noble Thane. 

Eikw. Nay, nay, these are excuses, noble Ed* 
mar. 
Not reasons ; all our northern troops ere now 
Might have been ready for the field. . Tis plain 
Such backwardness from disaffection springs. 
Look to it well : — if with this waining moon> 
He and His followers have not join'd our standard, 
ril hold him as a traitor. 

Thane. My royal Lord, be not so wroth with 
him. 
Nor let your noble mind to dark suspicion 
So quickly yield. This is the season still. 
When unbraced warriours on the rushy floor 
Stretch them in pleasing sloth ; listening to tales 
Of ancient crones, or merry harpers lays, 
VA^nd battening on the housewifes' gusfy cheer: 
Spring has not yet so tempered the chill sky 
That men will change their warm and sheltering 

roofs 
For its cold canopy. 

Ethw. O foul befal their gluttony and ^loth ! 
Fie on't ! there is no season to the briave 
For war unfit. With this mdon's waining light, 
I will, with those who dare their fcibg to follow. 
My northern march begin, 'i*-- - - *• 

Thane. Then faith, my Lord, -'^ - '■ 
I much suspect your army will- fee SHflall. Z' -^ 
And what advantage may you well Expect - - ^ 
From all this haste ? E'en three weeks later, -still "* ^ 
You will svyrprise the. foe but ill piir^ai!*d^-^»*-jr 
To oppose invasion. Do then, gracious kiiig. 



listen to frleodly -counsel, and the while* 
Within these walls where ev'ry pleasure cotirts^ 

you, 
Like^ OiagnificeQt and rbyal king. 
Your princely home enjoy. 

EtAw. Out on it man, thou know'st not whaf 
thou say'stl 
Hon^ hath.he pn^ whp once becomes a king! 
Behind the pillar'd masses. -of his haUs 
The da^er'd traitor lur^; his vaulted roo& 
Do nightly echo to the Vhisper'd vows 
Of those who curse him ; at his Costly board 
With grinning smik the damned pois'ner sits; 
Yea, €'en the void recesses of his chamber. 
Void tho' they be uhto all eyes but his. 
Are peopljed— — (^i(^i^S ^^J 

TAme^ (efigeriy.) Good, my Lord ! what do yof 
mean? 

EtAw. In tBie confusion of tumultuous war, 
'Midst the terrific shouts of closing foes. 
And trampling steeds, and din of bick'ring arms; 
Where dying warriours groan unheard, and things 
Horrid to mature are as tho* they were not, 
Unwail'd, unheeded : 

Where the rou^ qhance of each contentious day 
Blots out all irksome memory of the past„ 
All fear of that to follow : where like herds 
Of savage beasts, 04 the bleak mountain's; side. 
Drenched with the rain, the weary warriours lie. 
Whilst nightly tempest^ howling o'er their heads 
%ull^||Mq tpr^i thereis my home, good ThaiA. 
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Thane. No marvel then^ my Lord, if to tibe 
field 
You turn your eager thoughts ! I only fear 
Your royal arms will in Northumberland 
Find no contention worthy of their force ; 
For rumour says, the northern prince is gone 
With his best troops against the Scottish king. 

Ethw. If this be true, it is unto my fortvme 
Most fair occasion ; master of the north 
I soon shall h^^ and on the west again 
Four like a torrent, big with gathered strength. 
Who told thee this ? it breaks upon me, friend. 
Like bright'ning sunbeams thwart a lowring sky. 

Tkant. A northern villain brought to me the 
tale. 
And told with circumstances of good credit, 
t EtAw. Run thou and find him out > I'll wait 

thee here; 
I must have more assurance of this matter. 
Quickly my worthy Edmar ! {Exit Thane. 

fa/one. J If that this rumour bears a true report^ 
Th' opposing rocks on which my rising tjj^e 
So long has beat, before me now give way. 
And thro' the breach my onward waves shall toU 
To the wide limits of their destined reach. 
Full day, altho' tempestuous it may prove. 
Now breaks on me! now come the glorious 

height. 
And the proud fi'ont, and the fbll grasp of power ! 
Fly gloomy thoughts, and hideous fimtasies. 
Back to the sprites that sent you ! Es^and Vkipy * 

Vol. U, Z 



Behind hkn cast* the fears of Mercians lord^ 
The north subdued, then stretching to the wesf 

,My growing strength (siretehing out his arm 

in the vehemenee ef action, he turns himself 

roundy directly facing the gloomy recess 00 

the opposite side of the stage.) 

Ha ! doth some gloomy void still yawn before me, 

In fearful shade B (tirming his eyes away hastily 

from it.) 
No ; I saw nothing :: shall I thus behoved 
With ev*ry ilnurky nook ? Ill look again, (steab 
a fearful look io the recess^ and then startis^ 
haeky turns anxmy from it w&A horrowr^ 
O they're all there again \ and ev'ry phantom 
Mark'd with its grisly wounds,- e'en as before. 
Ho ; who waits there ? Hugon I say, ho Uugon \ 
Come to iBe ! quickly come ! 

Enter a Groom of his chamber. 
Groom.' Save youy my royal Lord ! What is your 
pleasure ? 
Are you in paiw I Your VX)ice did sound, me- 

With strange unrtat'ral strength, 

-Eth. Bring me li^ts here. 

Groom.' A hundred lamps would sduree suffice, 
I ween,. 
To light this spacious chamber. 

£//i-u;. Then let a thousand do it; must I still 
In ev'ry shady corner of my house 
See hideous— *- — quickly go ^nd do my biddii^. 
Why stoi*'5t^ thou round t4iee thus? dost thoii 
see aught ? 
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Groom. No, nothing, (hoking round fearfully.) 
Ethw. Thou necd*st not look; 'tis nothing; fejacy 
oft * - 

Deceives the eye With strange and flitting things. 
Regard it not but quickly bring more lamps. 
. ^ Groom. Nay, good my Lordj shall I remain with 

yau> 
And call my fellow ? 

Etfnv\ (oHgritf.) Da as thou art commanded. 
♦ {Exk Groom* 

This man perceives the ;i7eakiiesa of my mind. 
Am I, ifideed^ thewadikekingof Mercia? 

{Re-enter two Grooms with lamp which they place 
in the reeetsi Ethwald , iM venturing to look on 
it again till the lights are piaced^ now turns round 
to ity and seems relieved. J 
Ye have doiie well. (after d pause^ bt which he 
walks several tinted acrtus the stage y stopping 
short, and seeing the Grooms still tkeri.) 
Why do ye linger here ? I want ye not; 
Begone. - (^fceunt Grooms* 

But that I would liot to those fods 
Betray the shameful secret of my mind, 
I fain would call them backi • 
What are these borrours ? 
A fearful Itisitation of a tui^^ 
That will o'eipass ? O might I so bdfcleve it ! 
Edmar, methinksj ere this might be returaM : 
I'll wait for him xk> mco^: Y\k go myself 
And meet him. iioing^ i$iW4rds tie i»ge arched 
door by which he entered, he starts hack 
from it with horrour.) 

% z 
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Ha ! they are there again ! 
E'en in the very door-way do they front me ! 
Still foremost Ethelbert and Selred tower 
With their new sevqr'd necks, and fix on me 
Their death-strain'd eye-baUs: and behind them 

frowns 
The murder'd youth, and Oswalds scepter'd ghost : 
Whilst seen, as if half fading into air. 
The pale distracted maid shews her faint form. 
Thrice in this very form and order s^tn 
They have before me stood. What may it mean ? 
I've heard that shapes like these will to the utter- 
ance 
Of himian voice give back articulate sound. 
And, having so ^jured been, depart. 

{stretching out both his hands y and clenchini 
them resolutely.) 
ril do it tho' behind them hell should yawn 
With all its unveil'd horrours. (turning again to 

the door^way zmth awful solemnity) 
If aught ye be but flitting fantasies. 
But empty semblance of the form ye wear; 
If aught ye be that can to human voice 
Real audience give, and a real sense receive 
Of that on which your fix'd and hollow eyes 
So stern and fix'dly glare; I do conjure you 
Depart from me, and come again no more ! 
From me depart ! Full well those ghastly wounds 
Have been retum'd into this tortur'd breast : 
O drive me not unto the horrid brink - - - 
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Of dire distraction ! 

SpeiUc Ethelbert ! O speak, if voice thou hast ! 

Tell me what sacrifice can soothe your spirits ; 

Can still the unquiet sleepers of the grave : 

For this most horrid visitation is 

Beyond endurance of the boldest mind. 

In flesh' and blood enrob'd. — It takes no heed. 

But fixedly glares upon me as before. 

I speak to empty air: it can be nothing. 

Is it not some delusion of the eyes ? 

(rubbing his eyes very kardj and 

reusing himself,') 
Ah ! still the hideous semblance is before me. 
Plain as at first. I cannot suffer this ! 

(runs to the lamps y andy taking one in each 
handy rushes forward in despair to the door- 
way.) 
They are all gone ! Before the searching light 
Resolv'd to nothing ! 

Enter Hexulf and Alwy. 
Ethw. [turning hastily upon hearing them enter be- 
hind him.) 
Ha ! is it you ? Most happily you come ! 
Welcome you are, most welccMhe ! 

Alv^y Thanks to you, good my Lord ! but on 
my life 
This holy bishop and myself are come 
Unwillingly, with most untoward tidings. 

Ethw. Well,, use not many words : what now 
befals ? 

z 3 
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Hex. The rebel Hereulf and his thralled mates 
H^wCj with more strength than human hands mzf 



own. 



jpor that the holy chugc h ■ w. 

Ethtv,. Well, well, what meanest tho\< \ 
And what should follow this ? 

Alwy. They've broke their prison walls ^ ait 

escap'd. 
Ethw. I am glad on't I be U so, ! \p, f^ith \f^ 
glad! 
We have shed blood enough, 

Alwy. Nay, b^t my J^rd, i^nto their towers of 
strength 
They will return j where bruiting abroa^^ 
Their piteous tale, as 'nigjhted travellers 
To the felse plaii^ngs <^f some water fiendj> 
All men will turn to theni \ nor can your troops 
Jn safety now begi|i th^. J^prthern fi^arclj 
With such fell foes behind them. 

Ethw. (roused?^ ArY^ thou say*sjt trues it is a 
damned let ! 
Here falls another rock to bar my way, 
But I will on! Come let us instantly 
{Set out, and foil them ^re th^^y gather strength. 
Alwy. This would be well, but tluit within these 
walls 
Some of their faithful friends are still confin'd^ 
Who in your absence might disturbance bfeedj 
4\s but a feelple guard can now be spar'4 
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To hold thexastle. How shall this be settled ? 
Shall we confine them in the stronger vaults ? 
Ethw^ [fierjcely.) JSTo, noi J'll have no more ima 
prisonments i 
J^et them be slain ; yea all ; even to a maa ! 
yhis is no time for weak uncertaiia deeds^ 
Saw you not Edmar as you hither came? 

Ahvy, We saw him with a stranger much en**' 
gaged, 
Py a faint lamp, near to tke easterm toxyer* 

Ethw. Then follow mc;^ and let us find him but. 
Hex. We follow you, my Lord. 
Etkw. (as ke is aipul to p outy tmning hastily 

routidto Alwy.) 
Bear thou a light. 

My house is jiike a faintly moof^ed i:ave^ 
And hateful shadows cross each murky alsle^ 

(^EKemty Alwy bearing a ligk. 

SCENE IIJ. fW^ evening : a wood with a view 
of Ethwald'j castle seen thro^ the tr^s. Enter 
Hereulf, disguised like acowUry hin4: ^^ ^^ 
him^ by amther path, a Thane^p disguised also. 

Her. Welcome, my firieiid ! art thou the first tq 
join m«? 
This as I gues$ should be th* appointed time : 
For o'er our heads haye pass'd on homeward wing 
Dark flights of rooks and daws and flocking birds. 
Wheeling aloft with wild dissonant screams; 
Whilst from each hollow glen and river's bed 
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Rose the white curling mist, and. softly stole 
Up the daxk wooded banks. And yet, methinks. 
The deeper shades of evening come not after. 
As they arc wont, but day is lengthened out 
Most strangely, 

Thane^ See*st thou those paly streams of shiv'rii^ 
light 
So widely spread along the northern sky ? . 
They to the twilight grey that brightness lend 
At which thou wonderest. Look up, I pray thee! 

Her. (jurning and looking^up.) 
What may it mean ? it is a beauteous light. 

Thane. In truth I know not. Many a time 
have I 
On hill and heath beheld the changeful face 
Of awful night ; Fve seen the moving stars 
Shoot rapidly athwart the sombre sky. 
Red fiery meteors in the welkin blaze. 
And sheeted lightnings gleam, but ne'er before 
Saw I a sight like this. It is belike 
Some sign portentous of our coming fate ; 
Had we not better pause and con a while 
This daring scene, ere yet it be too late ? 

Her. No, by this brave man's sword ! not for an 
hour 
Will I the glorious vengeful deed delpy, 
Tho' • heaven's high dome were flaming o'er my 

head 
And earth beneath me shook. If it be aught 
Portentous, it must come from. higher powers ^ 
For demons ride but on the lower cloijdsji 
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Or raise their whirlwinds in the nether air. 
Every good spirit still must fayour those 
Who war on virtue's side : therefore, I say. 
Let us march boldly to the glorious work: 
It is a sign foretelling Ethwald's fall. 
Now for our valiant friends ; they must be near. 
Ho! holla, ho! 

(Eftter, by different paths in the wood^ the other 

Chiefs, disguisedy and gather round Hereulf, he 

receiving them joyfully.) 
Welcome ! all welcome ! you good Thane and you. 
And ev*ry valiant soul, together leagued 
In this bold enterprise. Well are we met. 
So far we prosper; aad my glowing heart 
Tells me our daring shall be nobly crown*d. 
J^ow niove we cheerly on our way : behold 
Those frowning towers, where, ere the morning 

watch. 
That shall be done, for which, e'en in our graves, 
Full many a genVous Mercian, yet unborn. 
Shall bless our honoured names. 

Chiefs, [speaking altogether.) We follow you, 

brave Hereulf. 
First Chief Ay, with true heart, or good or ill 

betide. 
We'll follow tou , 
Her^ Come on, brave men ! ere this our trusty 

friend. 
With fifty chosen men, at the north gate 
Attends our signal. Come ye gen'rous few; 
Ye who have groan'd in the foul dungeon's gloom. 
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Whose genVous boscmis have indignant hcay'd 
To see free men beneath th* oppressor's yoke 
Like base-born yillains pressed! Now comes tbf 

hour 
Of virtuous vengeance: on our side in secret 
Beats ev'ry Mercian heart : the tyrant now 
Trusts not to men: nightly within his chamber 
The watch-d(^ guards his couch, the only friend 
He now dare trust, but shall not guard it long. 
Follow my steps, and do the generous deeds 
Of valiant freemen : heaven is on our side. 

{Exeua. 

SCENE IV. Jjt cpenspaa withim ike waUs(f 
the castle, frmiing one of the gates : the stage dark- 
enedy and the sky lighted up with the awrora iorealis^ 
very bright. Enter hy opposite sides Two OfficcB 
of the castle. 

First Off. Ha ! is it thee, my friend ? 
Thotfst left thy post, I guess, as well as I^ 
To view this awful sky. Look over head. 
Where like a mighty dome, from whose bright 

centre 
Shoot forth those quiv'ring rays of vivid light, 
Moving with rapid change on every side. 
Swifter than flitting thought, the heavens appear ; 
Whilst o'er the west in paler brightness gleam 
Full many a widely undulating tide 
Of silver light ; and the dark lowring east^ 
lUke to a bloody miantlc stret:ched out^ 

5 
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Seems to conceal behind its aw^ shade 
^ome dread commotion of the heavenly powers, 
jSoon to break forth — some grand and unknown 
thing. 

Second Off. It is aq awful sight! what may it- 
mean ? 
Doth it not woes and bloody strife foretel ? 
I've heard my father talk of things like this.-^ 
When the king's passing sjckness shall be gone. 
Which hJU detained him from his purpos'd march 
Against the rebel chiefs, doubt not, my friend, 
\Vje shall have bloody work. 

First Off. Ay, but ere that, mayhap, the man of 

hjood 
^lay bleed ; and Mercia from the tyrant's grasp— 
Second^Off. Hush, hus^l thou art unwise ; some 

listening ea r^ - • - 
First Off. And if there should, what danger ? all 
men now 
Jlari5ot*r i^ch seciet thoughts; and those wha ' 

once 
His youthful yalour lov'd and warlike feats, 
f^ow loath his cruelty. 1*11 tell thee something— 

f4kawing nearer him mysteriously.) 
Second Off. (frightened.) Hush, hush ! I will no^ 
hear thee ! hold thy tongue ! 
"^haA will'4 avai^ when on the bloody stake 
Thy head is fix'd, that all men think as thou dost i 
Ai3td he who fix'd thy cruel doom to-day 
Shall die to^ix^rrow ? 
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First Off. Tm mute, my iricneh and now I sec 
full plainly 
How heniay lord it o*er a prostrate land. 
Who trembles in his iron tower the while* 
With but a surly mastiff for his friend. 

Second Off. Nay, do not speak so loud* What 
men are these 
Who pass the gate just now ? shall we not stop 
them ? 
(Entar some of the leagued Chiefs in disguise tiro' 

the gate.) 
First Off. No, do not trouble them. They arc, 
Igpess, 
Some 'nighted rustics frighten'd with the sky. 
Who seek t^e shelter of man^ habitation. 
In such an awful hour mtn croiid together. 
As gathering sea-fowl flock before a storm. 
With such a welkin blazing o*er our heads. 
Shall men each other vex ? • e*en let them pass. 
{Enter a crowd of frightened Women and Children.) 
Second Off. See what a crowd of women this way 
come. 
With crying children clinging to their knees. 
And infants in their arms! How now, good 

matrons ? 
Where do you run ? 
First JVom. O do not stop us ! to Saint Alban's 
shrine 
We run : there will we kneel and lift our hands. 
For that his holy goodness may protect us 
In this most awful hour. 
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Sec. Worn. On„ sisters, on ! 
The fiery welkin rages o*er our heads, ^ 

And we are sinful souls : O quickly move ! 

(Exeunt Women and Children.) 
' Sec. Offi. I also am, alack ! a sinful soul : 
ril follow them and pray for mercy too. 

First Offi. rU to the northern wall, from whence 
the heavens 
In full expanse are seen. ('Exeunt severally. 

S C E N E V. Ethwald V apartment : he is discovered 
Sitting by his c(mch^^ with his elbows resting upon his 
knees, and supporting his headbetzveen both his hands ^ 
the^ Queen standing by him. 

Qu. Why sit you thus, my Lord? it is not well; 
It wears your strength ; will you not go to bed ? 

(a pause, and he makes no answer.) 
These nightly watchings much retard your cure : 
Be then advis'd ! (a pause, and he still takes no 

notice.) 
Why are you thus unwilling ? 
The tower is barr'd, and all things are secure. 
Ethw. How goes the hour? is it the second 

watch ? 
(lu. No; near the window now, I heard the 
guard 
Exchange the word; the first is but half spent. 
Ethw. And does the fearful night still lie before 
me ; * 

In all its hideous length ? (rising up with emotion.) 
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O ye successive terms df gloomy qiiietl 
Over my mind ye pass, like rolling waves 
Of dense oppression j whilst deep undemeatti 
Lye all its noble powers ^and faculties 
0'erwhelm*d; If such dark shades must hencefiatll 

cross 
My checkerM life with still returning horrours,- 

let me rest in the foul reptile's hole. 
And takie from me the being of a man ! 

Qu. Too much thou givest way to racking 
thought t 
Take this j it is a draught bjr Running skill 
Compounded curiously^ and by strong charms 
With secret virtue filled i it soothes, the mind. 
And gives the body rest. {pff^i^S ^^^^ ^ ^^P-) 

EtkiVi Say'st thou ? then in good socMth I've need 
of it, 

1 thank thee too ; thou art a cs^fuil wife^ 

(iakes the cup, and, as he is. abmd to put it id kh 
HpSy stops, short and looks suspiciousfy at her.) 
It has, methinks, a strange unkindly smell. 
Taste it thyself: dost thou not take my meaning? 
Do thou first drink of it. 

Q«. I am in health, my Lord^ and need it not. 
Ethw. By the dread powers of darkness thou 
shalt drink it ! 
Ay, to the very dregs ! 

Qii. What, would you cast on me such vile sus^ 
pidonsj 
Q And treat a royal princess like your slave? 



, £thv. And so thou art. Thou rear's t thy stately 

neck. 
And, whilst I list^ thou flarest in men's eyes 
A gorgeous queen > but unto me thou art — — 
I do command thee, drink it to the dregs. 

Qu. (subduedy and lifting the tup to her lips.) 
Then be convinced how wrongful are thy thoughts ^ 
Ethw^ {preveffting her,} Forbear, I am too slightly 
mov'd to anger. 
t should have known the support of thy state 
Is all too closely with my fortune link'd. 
Give me the cup. Thou say'st it soothes the 

mind ? 
If I, indeed,' could rest — '(tastes it.) It tastes not 

well 'y 

It is a bitter drt^^ 

Qu Then give it me again : V\\ hie to Dwina, 
And get from her that which shall make it sweet. 
{she walks to the door of another apartment^ 
but as she is about to go out, Ekhwald hur- 
ries after her and catches her iy the arm.) 
Ethw. Thou shalt not go and leave me thus 

alonc^ 
Qu. I'll soon reluriY again, and all around thee 
Is lighr as noon-day* 
Ethw, Nay, nay, good wife ! it rises now before 
me 
In the full Maze of light. 

Qu. Ha ! what mean'st thou ? 
Ethzv. The faint and shadowy forms. 
That in obscurity were wont to rise 
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In sad array, are with the darkness fled* 

But what avails the light ? for now, since sickness 

Has press'd upon my soul, in my lone moments, 

E'en in the full light of my torch-K:lad walls, 

A horrid spectre rises to my sight. 

Close by my side, and plain and palpable. 

In all good seeming and close circumstance. 

As man meets feian* 

Qu. Mercy upon us ! What form does it wear? 
EtAw. My murder'd brother's form. 
He stands close by my side : his ghastly head 
Shakes horridly upon its severed neck 
As if new from the heads-man's stroke : it moves 
Still as I move ; and when I look upon it. 
It looks — No, no! I can no utt'rance find 
To tell thee how it looks on me again. 

Qu. Yet, fear not now : I shall not long be ab- 
sent ; 
And thou may'st hear my footsteps all the while, 
It is so short a space. (Exit Queen. 

Etiw. {returning to the middle of the stage.) 
rU fix my stedfast eyes upon the ground. 
And turn to other things my tutor'd thoughts 
Intently, [qfter pausing for a little while^ with its 

clenched hands crossed upon his breast y 

and his eyes fixed upon the ground.) 
It may not be : I feel upon my mind 
The horrid sense that preludes still its coming. 
Elburga ! ho, Elburga ! {putting his hand before his 

eyes and calling out with a strong voice 

of fear.) 



f 
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, Enter Queen in haste. 
I^u. Has it come again ? 
EtAw. No, but I felt upon iny pausing soul 
the sure and horrid sense of its approach. 

Hadst thou not quickly come^ it had ere now \ 

Been frowning by my side. The cupi the cup. 

(drinks eager /y:) 
Qu: Heaven grant thee peace ! j 

Wilt thou not send unto the holy priest, 
To give thee ghostly comfort ? 
. Ethw. (shaking his head.) Away, away ! to thee. 

and to thy priests 
I have, alas ! lent too much heed already. 

Qu. Let not your noble spirit be thus shent ! 
Still bear good heart! these charmed drugs full 

soon 
Will make you strong and vig'rous as before ; 
And in the rough sport of your northern war „ 
You will forget these dreadful fantasies. 

Ethw. Ay, thou speak'st wisely now : methihks 
I still 
In the embattled field, 'midst circling hosts, 
Gould do the high deeds of a warlike king ; 
And what a glorious field now opens to me I 
But oh this cursed bar ! this ill-timed sickness ! 
It keeps me back ev'n like a bitted*steed. 
But it was ever thus ! What have aVail'd 
My crimes, and cares, and blood, and iron toil? 
Qu. What have availed ! art thou not king of 
Mercia? 
Vol. II. A a 



Ethw. Ay, ay, Elburga ! 'tis enough for* tlie^ 
To tower in senseless state and be a queen ;r 
But to th' expanded and aspiring soiil,. 
To be but still the thii\g it long has been 
Is misery, e'ea tha' enthrOh^ii it Were 
Under the cope of high inaperial state.- 
O cursed hiiwirance t blasting fiends breathe on me; 
Putt'st thou not something in thy danwied drugs 
That doth retard niy cure ? I might ere this 
With cased limbs have strode the cknging fy\dy 
And been mjhself ag^in.. — Hark f som^ one comes. 

{InteniAg with alarm.) 
Qu. Be ivot distiu'b'dy it is your faithful groom 
Who brings the watch^c^ ^ all things are secure. 
Etiw. Nay, but I heard the sound of other -feet. 
[running to the door and pmhing in a great bar) 
Say, who art thou without ? 

Voice without. Your gjcoom^ my Lord,; who bring?- 

your faithful dog. 
Ethw.^ [to Queen.) Didst thou not hear the 

sound of other feet? 
Qu, No, only his ; your mind is too suspicious. 
Ethw, I in his countenance have mark'd of late 
That which I like not ^ were this dreary night 
But once o'ermaster'd, he shall watch no more. 

[opens the door suspiciously y and enters an armed 
man leading in^ a great watch-dog: the doant 
is shut again hastily^ and the bar replaced*} 
lie tlte dog,) Come rough and surly friend ! 
Thou only dost remain on whom my mind 
5 - - 
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Can surely trust. I'll have more dogs so trained. 

{locking stedfastly at the Groom.) 
Thy face is pale: thou hast a Ji^gard look: 
Where hast thou been ? {stizing him by the neck.) 
Answer me quickly I Say, where hast thou been ? 

Gr. Looking upon the broad and fearful sky. | 

Qu. What sayest thou ? 

Gr. The heiivens are all a flaming oW ouf 
heads^ 
And fiery spears ^re shivVing thro' the air. 

Ethi3U. Hast thou seen this ? 

Gr. Ay, by our holy saint ! 

Qu. It is some prodigy^ dark and portentous, 

Gr. A red and bloody mantle seems outstretched 
O'er the wide welkin, and — ^ 

JSMw. Peace, damned fool! 
TcU me no more: be to thy post Withdrawi^. 

(Exit Groom iy a small side 4^or, leading th(t 
dog with him.) 

J^thw. [to himself, after musing for some time.) 
tteaven warring o'er my head I there is in this 
Some fearful thing betoken'd* 
If that^ in truth, the awful term is come; 
The fearful bound'ry of my mortal reach j 
O'er which I must into those regions pass 
Of horrour and despair^ to take my place 
With those> who do their blood earned crowns ex- 
change 
For ruddy circles of devouring fire; where bop^;* 

less woe, 
Asid cursing rage^ and gnashing agony> 

A A Z 
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Writhe in the dens of torment ; where things be. 
Yet never imaged in the thoughts of man. 
Dark, horrible, unknown 
ril mantle o'er my head and think no more. 

. {covers his head with his cloak, and sinks down 
upon the couch,) 

Qu. Nay, rather stretch you on the fleeqr bed. 

Ethw. Rest if thou canst, I do not hinder thee. 

Qu. Then truly I will try to sleep an hour; 
1 am o'erspent and weary. {leans on the couch) 

Ethw. {hastily uncovering his face) 
Thou must not §leep : watch with me and be si- 

lent : 
. It is an awful hour ! {a long pause, then Ethwald 

starting upfront the couch zvith alarm] 
I hear strange sounds ascend the winding stairs. 

Qu. I hear them too. 

Ethw. Ha ! dost thou also hear it ^ 
Then it is real, {listening.) I hear the clash of arms. 
Ho, guard ! come forth. 

Re-enter Groom. 
Go rouse my faithful dog : 
Dark treason is upon us. 

Gr. {disappearing and then re-entering.) 
He sleeps so sound, my Lord, I cannot rouse him. 

Ethzv. Then, villain, Fm betray'd! thou hast 
betray'd me ! 
But set thy brawny strength against that door. 
And bar them out : if thou but seem'st to flinch. 
This sword is in thy heart. 
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(A noise of armed .men is. hqw heard at the 
door^ endeavouring to break it open^ whilst 
Ethwald and the Grooni set their shoulders . 
to it to prevent them, Ent^ Dwina hastily 
from an inner, apartment^and with the Queen ! 
. assists in, pttiting their strength also to tht\ 
doory as the^ forcfi without increases. The' 
" door 'is at last' brc^e open^ and Hereulf, with 
the Rebel Chiefs, hurst in szvord in hand. 
Her. (to Ethwald.) 
Now, thou fell ruthless lion, that hast made , • 
With bloody rage thy native forest wast$ ! 
The spearmen are upon thee ! to the strife 
Turn thy rough breast : thou- canst no more escape, . 
Ethw. Quick to thy villain's work, thou wordy 
coward. 
Who in the sick man's chamber seek'st the fame 
Thou d^.r'8t not in th' embattled field attain ! 
I .am prepar'd to fropt thee and thy mates 
Were ye twice nujnber'd o'er, [sets his back to a pil* 
lar^ and puts himself into a posture of defence.) 
Her. Xhe sick man's chamber! darest thou, 
indeed. 
Begrimed as thou ^rt with blood and crimes, 
'Gainst man committed, human rights assume ? 
Thpu art a hideous and envenom'd snake. 
Whose wounded length, even in his noisome hole. 
Men fiercely hunt, for love of human kind ; 
And, wert thou scotch'd to the last ring of life. 
E'en that poor remnant of thy curs'd existence 
ghoyld be trode out i' th' dust. 
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Etj^. Come on, thou boasting fool ! jgive thy 
sword work 
And spare thy cursed tohgue. 

Her. Ayj5 surely will I ! 
It is the sword of nOble Fi-hclbert ^ 
Its master's blood weighs down its heavy strokes; 
His unseen hand directs than, » - "^ * 

(they fight : Ethwidd defends iifnself furiously^ 
but (U lastfaUsy amd iik imstirators raise a 
loud shout.) 
. First Ch. Bless heavenjj the Work is done ! 
Sec. Ch. Now M^rcia is revenged, ar\d fr^rborn 
men 
May rest their toil'd lin\bs in their quiet homes, 

^hird Ch. {^oitig^ nearer the iQdy.) 
JIa! does he groan? 

Sec. Ch. No, he dies sullenly, and to the wall 
Tiirns his writhed form and death-distorted visage. 
(a solemn pause, whilst Etfawald^ after sOtnc 
convulsive motions, expires.) ^ 
Her. Now hath his loaded soul gone to its place, 
And ne'er a pitying voice from all his kind 
Cries, ^^ God have mercy on him!*' 

Third Ch. I've vow'd to dip my weapon in his 

blood. 
First Ch. And so have I. (several of them ad^ 
vancing with their swords towards the bodyx 
a Young Man steps forth, and stretcher 
out his arm to keep them off.) 
Young Man, My father in the British wars was 
seiz'd 
A British prisoner, and with all he had. 



fJnto a Mercian chief by lot consign'd : 
Mine aged grandsire, lowly at his feet. 

Rent his grey hair : Ethwald, a youthful warriovir,. 

Keceiv'd the old man's prayer and set hixa free; 

Yea even to the last heifer of his herd-s 

Restored liis iwrealth. 

For this good deed, do not insuU Ihe faUen ! 

lie was not ruthless once. 

(they all draw back atid retire from the body. 
The Queen, whp has^ during the fight ^ fefr. 
remained at a diMmice^ abated with terrour 
Md suspence^ now comes forward to Hereulf 
with the air of one who supplicates for mercy ^ 
and limm,j follo^ving close behind her, falls 
upon her knees ^ asift^ beseech him in favour 
of her mistress.) 
ilu. )f thou of good l(wg Oswald t^e qI4 
master, 

jAught of rememb'rance bast, . ■ ■■■ 
Her. I do remember; 

And deeply grieve to think a child of his 

Has so belied her mild and gently stock. 

Nothing hast thou to fear : in some safe plaoe. 

In holy privacy, may'st thou repent 

The evil thou hast done; for know, proud dame, 

Thou art beneath our vengeance. 

Put as for thine advisers^ that dark villain, 

"The artful Alwy, and that impious man, 

Who does dishonour to his sacred garb. 

Their crimes have earned for them a bitter meed, 

^d they shall have ^# 
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Sec. Ck. Shall we not now the slumb'ring Merr 

cians rouse, 
And tell our countrymen that they are free 
Fro^ the, oppressor's yoke? 

Her. Yes, thQu s^y'st well : thro* all the vcj^cd 

land 
Let ev'ry heart bound at the joyful tidings! 
Thus from his frowning height the tyrant falls. 
Like a dark mountain, whose interior fires. 
Raging in ceaseless tumult, have devoured 
Its own foundations. Sunk in sudden ruin 
To the tremendous gulph, in the vast void 
No friendly rock rears its opposing head 
To stay the dreadful crash. 
The joyful hinds, with grd^e and chastened joy, 
Point to the traveller the hollow vale 
J¥here once it stood, and the now sunned cots, 
Where, near its base, they and their little ones 
P welt 1 trembling in its deep and fearful shade. 
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ACT I. 

I 

SCENE I. A garden: the Gardener discovered 
at zvork amongst some shrubs and Jlowers. JSfiter 
Hobert hastily y calling to him as he eniers. 

Robert, 

CTOPj stop. Gardener! What are you about 
there? My n^istress's rose trees, rooted out of 
her favourite nook thus ! Get out of this spot with 
your cursed wheel-barrow ! If there were one spark 
of a christian in your heart, you would pluck the 
last hair off your bare scalp rather than root out 
these shrubs. 

Gar. Softly ^nd civily. Master Robert ; and an^* 
swer me one question first. — If I intend to remain 
gardener in this family, and make my pot boil and 
my family thrive as I have done, whether will it be 
wiser in me, do jrou think, to obejryour order$ or 
my mastci^s ? 
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B-ob. And did he order you to do this ? 

Gar. A% sure as I hold this spade in my hand. 

Rob. I should as soon have thought of tearing 
the turf from my mother's grave as of doing this 
thing. Well, well ; perhaps he has forgot that she 
liked them'. 

Gar. Now I rather think he rememberM, when 
he gave me the orders, that another lady likes them 
not ; and a dead woman's fancy match'd against a 
Jiving woman's freak, with a middle-aged widower, 
hear ye me> w-ho has just puU'd the black coat off 
his back, has but a spjry chance, Robert. 

Rob. Ay, and he has puU'd the black coat too 
soon off his back. But away with it ! — I'll think 
up more of what you say— it is impossible. 

Gar. May I never handle a spade again, if she 
did not squint to this direct spot, with her horrid 
looking grey eyes, the last time she walked thro* 
the garden, saying it was a mass of confusion that 
ought to be cleared away, and he gave me th^ or- 
ders for doing it the very next morning. 

Rob. Who could have believed this ? Who could 
have believed this but a few months ago, when she 
rambled thro' these walks, with all her wliite-frock'd 
train gamboling round her? 

Gm'. Nay, good Robert, don't be so down o' the 
mouth about it : the loss of his wife and an un- 
look'd-for legacy of twenty thousand pounds, 
may set a man's braias a working upon new 
plans. There is nothing very wonderful in that,, 
man. He will get his lady-wife and the Ijorough 
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together, with a power of high relations, you know, 
and we shall all be fine folks by and bye. — 
Thou wilt become master-butler or gentleman- 
valet, or something of that kind, and I shall be 
.head gardener, to be sure, with a man or two to 
obey my orders : we sha'nt be the same pains-taking 
fplks that we have been, I warrant you, when he is 
a parliament man. 

Rob. Thou'rt always looking after something for 
thine own advantage, and that puts all those foolish 
notions into thy noddle. No, no; he has lived toa 
sweetly in his own quiet home, amOngst the rust- 
ling of his own trees and the prattling of his own 
infants, to go now into the midst^f all that shuffling 
and changing and making of speeches. He'll never 
become a parliament man. 

Gar. Well then, let him marry Lady Sarah for 
love if he please, TU neither make nor meddle in 
the matter. If she keep a good house, and give 
good victuals and drink to the people in it. Til 
never trouble my head about it. 

Rob. Out upon thee, man, with thy victuals and 
thy drink I Thou'rt worser than a hog. Well should 
I like, if it were not for the sake of better folks 
than thife, to see thy greedy chaps exercised upoti 
her feeding. 

Gar. What, is she niggardly then, and so fine a 
lady too } 

Rob. Niggardly ! she will pull off her wide hoop, 
and all them there flounces that people gb to court 
ift, to search over the house for the value of a candle's 
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end) rather than any of the poor devils belon^Ag tfl 
her should wrong her of a doit's-worth. .Thou'K 
have rare feeding truly when she comes amongst 
lis. 

Gar. Heaven forbid it then ! No wonder thou'rt 
anxious ^lie sijould not come here. I always woiH 
der'd what made thee so concerned about it. 

Roii And dost thou think, swine that thou art, 
I am concerned for it upon this account ? Thou 
deservest to be fed oh husks and garbage ail thy 
life for having such a thought. I, who was the fiiendj 
I may say the relation of my good mistress (for thou 
knowest I am her foster brother) and when I look 
upon her poor children playing about, I feel as tho* 
they were my own flesh and blood. It is not that I 
boast of the connection : God knows I am as hum- 
ble as any body ! 

Gar. Ay, no doubt 5 and a rare good thing it isj 
this same humility. I know a poor ass^ grazing on 
the common, not far off, that to my certain know* 
ledge is foster brother to a very great lord, and yet, 
I must say that for him, I never saw him prick up 
his ears or even shake his tail one bit the more fo^ 
it in my life* By my certics ! he must be a very 
meek and sober minded ass ! * 

{singing and gathering up his toolSy fcfr.) 

Take this in your hand for me, man; Fm going 
to another part of the garden, [holding out some* 

thing for Robert to carry.) 

Rob. {pushing aivay his hand angrily )j Take care 
of it yourself, fool ; ydu would sing tho* your be 
ther were upon the gallows. 
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sfiiar. I cfave your worship's pardon! I shouldl 
katc whined a little, to be sure> to Imve been better 
fcompany to you- {/coking off the stifge.) But here 
eomes a good man who frowns upon nobody ; the 
worthy" rector of Easterdown : Fll go ami bid hin^ 
welcome }^ for he likes to see a poor fellow hold 
tip his head before himy and speak to* him like a 
man. 

Roi. You bid him welcome^ indeed 1 stand out 
Df the way : Fll bid him welcome myself. He is 

as good as mf own No matter what. He i^ 

fnarried to my good mistress's sister; ay, and his 
awn fether christen'd me too. I'm glad he is come. 
You go to him indeed ! 

Mtuer Mr. Beaumont. 
O Sir ! you^re welcome to this sad place. 

Bea. I thank you,, honest Robert j how do yot* 
do? 

Roif. So, so; Vm obliged to you for the farour 
of asking. Woe is me. Sir ! but this be a sad place 
since you came last among us. 

Bea. A sad change, indeed, my good friend, and 
Jrou seem to have felt it too. You look thin and 
alter'd, Robert. 

Rob. I Jn'n't been very merry of late, and that 

makes a body look (passing his hand across hij 

eyes.) 

Bea. {shaking his head.) Ay, what must thy poor 
master be then, since it is even so with thee? Poor' 
man, it grieved me to think that I could not b© 
mih him on the first shock of his distress^but ill- 
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ness and business of importance made it impossible 
forme to leave Yorkshire. How does he do? I 
hope you look cheerfully before him, and do all that 
you can to comfort him. 

Ro^^ Indeed I should have been very glad, in my 
homely way, to have done what I could to comfort 
him ; but, I don't know how it is, he g6ts on mam 
well without. Sir. 

Bea. [surprised.) Does he? — Fm very glad to 
hear it. I love him for that, now : it is a noble ex-* 
ertion in him ; he has great merit in it, truly. 

Rot. Humph, humph* [a pause.) 

Bea. What were you going to say, my good Ro^ 
bert? 

Rob. Nothing, Sir; I was only clearing my 
throat. 

Bea. How does he sleep, Robert? 

Rol?. I can't say, Sir, not being present whpn he's 
a-bed, you know* 

Bea. How does he eat, then? little rest and little 
food must, I fear, have brought him very low. 

Rob. Nay, as for the matter of his eating, I can't 
say but I find as good a notch made in the leg of 
mutton, when he dines alone, as there used to be. 

Bea. Well,' tliat's good. But I feankhe is too 
much alone. 

Rob. No, Sir; he has dined out a pretty deal of 
late. ' He does, indeed, walk up and down'the shady 
walk by the orchard, and talk to himself often 
tnough. 
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^ea. (alarmed.) Does he?, that is a sign of the 
oeepest sorrow : I must speak to him ; I must put 
books into his hands; . » . 

Rob. O Sir, there's no need of that 3 he has a 
book in his hand often eiK)Ugh. 

Bea. And what kind of books does he read ? 

Rob. Nay, it is always the same one. 

Bea. Well, he can't do better: there is but one 
book in the world that can't be too often in a 
man's hand. • 

Rob. Very true. Sir, but it is not that one, tho'.— 
I thought as you do myself, and so I slyly look'd 
over his shoulder one morning to be sure of it 5 but 
I saw nothing in it but all about the great people 
at court, and the great offices they hold. 

Bea. You astonish me, Robert. His h<?avy 
loss I fear has bewildered his wits. Poor mani! 
poor man ! and all the sweet children too I 

Rob. Yes Sir, they — they will feel— 7 

Bea. Wha* would you say, my friend. 

Rob. Nothing, Sir. This vile neckcloth tiUces 
me so tight round the thfoat, an' a plague to it ! 

Gar. (coming forward with a broad grin.) God 
bless you. Sir ! I be glad to see you here. How 
does your good lady and master William do ? He 
is grown a fine young gentleman now, I warrant, 
he, he, he, he, he ! 

Rob. (to Gar. angrily.) Can't you ask a gentle- 
man how he does, fool, without putting that 
damned grin upon your £Eu:e ? 

VoL^ II. Bi 
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. .B^* Why, my friend Robert, what words y 
these you make use of ? 

R4fb. True Sir, I should not have used them ; 
but when a body is vexed he will be angry, and 
when a body is angry^ good sboth ! he will e'en 
bolt out with the first word that comes to him 
though he were a saint. 

. Bea. Too true, Robert ; but long before a body 
becomes a saint, he is very seldom vexed, and still 
seldomer angry at any thing. 
- Rob. God bless you. Sir ! I know very, well I 
a*n't so good as I should be, and I wish from my 
heart I was better. 

:. Bea. Give me your hand, honest Robert; you 
will soon be better if you wish to be so, and it is a 
very pleasant progress when once it is fairly begun. 
{:Looking off the stage.) I think I see your master at 
a distance. Good day to you ! good day to you. 
Gardener ! (Exeimt severally, 

S C E N E II. A parlour with a door opening into the 
garden. S^eabright and Beaumont are seen walk" 
ing together in the garden* Bea. talking ,fo Sea. 
as they enter. 

r * 

Bea. (continuing to talk.J -I mn^t indeed confess, 
my dear friend, you had every thing that this 
.world can bestow j a moderate fortune, with health 
^to enjoy it ; the decent, modest tranqi^illity, of pri- 
vate fife, and the blessings pf^ 4pinestic harmony : 
I must, indeed, confess you were a .^J^ppy inan. 
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[pauses and looks at Sea* who says nothing.) Your 
measure of good things was compleat ; it was im- 
possible to add to it ; there was no more jfor you 
to desire on this side of heaven. (pauses again ) 

Sea. [answering very tardily.) I had, indeed, many 
of the comforts of life. 

Bea. Many of the comforts of life ! you had 
every thing the heart of man can desire ; and, par- 
don me, you could afford to lose part of your feli- 
city, dear as that part might; be, and still retain 
enough to make life worth the cherishing. To 
watch over your rising family ; to mark the hopeful 
progress of their minds; to foster every good dispo- 
sition and discourage every bad one found there : 
this, my friend, is a noble, an invigoi'ating task, 
most worthy of a man. 

Sea. It is certainly the d uty of every man to at- 
tend to the education of his children : their fortunes 
in the world depend upon it. 

Bea. {looking displeased at him.) Poo ! their for- 
tunes in that world from which this will appear 
but like a nest of worms, a hole for grubs and 
chrysalis's, that world which is our high and native 
home, depend upon it. (milking up and ^ down 
disturbed, and then returning to Sea. zvith a self -up* 
braiding look.) Forgive me, Seabright! you know 
I am sometimes thus, but my spark is soon extin* 
guished. I am glad — I ought to be glad to see 
you so composed. It is a noble conquest you 
have gained over your feelings, and what must it 
not have cost you ! Give me your hand, and be not 
thus constr^ncd with me : I know the weakness g( 
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human nafure^ and dearly do I sympathize with you. 

Sea. You are very kind, my friend; but you 
have travelled far; you must want refreshment; 
let me order something, (going to the ddor and calling 

a Servant, to whom he gives or den.) 

Bea. [aside.) Well, there is something here I 
don't understand. But I am wrong, perhaps: 
Some people can't bear to have the subject of their 
sorrow touched upon : FU talk to him of other 
things.— (Aloud toStz,. as he returns from the door) 
Your old acquaintance, Asby of Gloucestershire, 
called upon me a day or two before I left home,- 
and enquired kindly after you. He is a very rich 
inaan now; he has purchased the great estate of Car- 
riswood, near his native place, and is high sheriff 
of the county. 

Sea. [becoming suddenly animated.) What, Asby? 
tny old school-fellow Asby? that is a great rise, 
by my soul ! The estate of Carriswood, and hi^ 
sheriff of the county ! What interest has pushed 
him? what connexions has he made? has he spe- 
cukted with his money? how has he advanced 
himself? 

'^ Bea. I cin't very well tell you : he has gone on, 
like many others, turning, and scraping and beg- 
ging, and managing great people's matters for 
them, till he has become one of the most consider- 
. *able men in that part of the countr}'. 

Sea, He must be a clev-er fellow. We used to 
•tlrink him stupid at school, but we have been 
^dev'lishly deceived, ^; ^' . < ' i 
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Bea. No, you have not, for he ,is stttpid .stilL 
His brother, the poor curate of Crofton, is a clcy^r 
man. * . • -.^ 

. Sea. {contemptuously,) The poor<: ytmte of Crafton ! 
One of those clever men, I suppose, who ^it »rith 
their shoes down o' the heel, by their own stu(ty 
fire, brooding o'er thoir own hoard of idea§, with- 
-put' ever being able from their parts or their lea^r*- 
^ ing to produce one atom's worth of good to tli^pi- 
selves gr thear famihes. I have known many sugh : 
but let me see a n^ian, who from narrow and unfiyor- 
^able beginnings, shapes put his own way in this 
changing world to wealth and distinctioti, ^ndj by 
my faith ! he will be wise enough for me* 
> * Bea. My friend, you become ^JiinSited :- 1 » am 
♦happy to see you so much interested in the forfeuj^e 
•of others; it is a blessed disposition. I have:^m^- 
thing also to tell you of your old friei\d Maltojgi, 
which I am sure will give you pleasure. 
. Sea. What, he has got a fortiine too,! suppose, 
apd is stai3bdingforthe-€OXinty. .;.,,; . ^.,tx 
Bea. No; something better' than that j my fei^^. 
'Sea. JHa ! Well, some pec5)le get on ditia?iiijgly ! 
Bea. It is amazing, indeed, for it was akogethcr 
Ijopdeas. You remember his only spni tb^. poor 
little boy that was so lame and so sickly ? . : .^v, .ir 
. -S^a*_ ye§,I ^. . . , . . ^ . 

Bea. Well, from some application^ wlwhvl.ctffc- 
.liot remembef at^present, the -sinews -of his 1^ tave 
recovered their proper tone-again, and.h^is grpv^ii^ 
up as healthy a comely looking lad as yoif can see, 

BB3 
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Sea, O, that is what you meant — I am glad to 
hear it, certainly ; a cripple in a family is not easily 
provided for. But pray now, let me understand 
this matter more perfcctty^ 

Bea. I tell you I have forgot how they treated 
the leg, but- 

Sea. [impatiently.) No, lio, no ! What relations, 
what connexions had Asby to push him ? a man 
can't get on without some assistance :~-his family, 
I always understood, was low and distressed. 

Bea. He had two or three ways of getting on, 
which I would not advise any friend of nndne to fd* 
low him in, and the worst of them ^ was making 
what is called a convenient marriage. 

Sea. (affectmg to laugh,) Ha, ha, ha ! you ttt 
severe, Beaumont: many a respectable man haf^ 
suffered interest to determine even his choice of 
a wife. Jliches and honours must have their price 
paid for them. 

Bea. Trash and dirt ! I would not have a dis» 
agreeable vixen to tyrannise over my family for the 
honours of a peerage. ^ 

Sea. Well, well ! people think differently upon 
most subjects. 

Bea. They do indeed ; and it is not every one who 
thinks so delicately, and has so much reason to do 
so, upon this subject, as we have, my dear Seabfight. 
Our wives — 

Sea. [interrupting him hastily.) And he comes in 
for the county, you say ? 
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Bea. No, no, Seabright ! you mistake me : high 
sheriflfof the county, I said. How you do interest 
yourself in the fortunes of this man ! 

Sea. And what should surprise you in this ? By 
heaven there is nothing so interesting to me as to 
trace the course of a prosperous man through this 
varied world.l First he is seen like a lijttle stream, 
weaErihgits shallow bed through the grass ; circling, 
and winding, and gleaning up its treasures from 
every twinkling rill as it passes: farther on the 
brown sand fences its margin, the dark rushes 
thicken on its side : farther on still, the broad flags 
shakd their, green ranks, the willows bend their 
wide boughs o'er its course: and yonder, at last; 
the fair river appears, spreading his bright waves to 
the light ! 

B^a. (staring strangely on Aim, then turning away 

some paces0nd shaking his head ruefully) Poor man ! 

poor man ! his intellects are deranged ; he is not in 

his senses, ; 

Enter a Servant. 

Sea. (to Ser.) Very well, (to Bea.) Let us go to 

the breakfast room, Beaumont, and you'll find 

something prepared for you. [As they are about to 

go out, the children appear ^t a distance in the 

gfirden.) 

Bm. [Ic^iking out.) Ha ! yonder are the children ! 
Blessings on them ! J must run and speak to thom 
first, (Jl^xit ifiiq the garden to the children. 

Sea, {to himself, locking co^temptuomly after Bcsl,) 
AgTigo to the children !. thou art only fitfromp^ny 
for them ! To come here with his comfort and hi^ 

B B 4 
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condolcoceftillei^t months and arhalfafter her death 
«-— he k a mere ^pleton ! His wonderful delicaqr 
too about interested matrices — ^he is worse than 
« simpleton 1 And my only business now, forsooth ! 
must be to stay at home and become schoolmaster 
to my own children ! — he is an absolute £30! ! (tmk 
ing round an^ seeing the servtM^stUi standing ai tie 
door.) Have you enquired at the village which of 
the inns my Lord Lubbeiford stops at on his nmy 
to town ? 

Ser. Yes, Sir; but tJbdy don't kndw. , - 

Sea. But they must know ! Go and make fiffther. 
^quiries, for I must pay , my respects to his Ldid^ 
;diip as he passes. Were the fruit and the flaiicn 
carried to I^y Sarah this morning ? ... 

Ser. I don't know. Sir. 

Sea. Run to the gardener, and put him in mind 

ti it. %Exelmt. 

» 

SCENE III. A library. Enter Scahn^t, wh 
walks several times slowly across the stage as if deeptj 
engaged in his from mind, then stops short with a con- 
siderdble pause. 

- Sea. I am now upon the threshold of distinction, 
and with one step more I cross it. Qn this side 
lies spiritless obscurity ; on that, invigorating honour. 
(pauses.) Memb^of Parliament! there is magk 
ih the words, and of most powerful operation.-^Ld 
that maa find a .place elsewhere; why should I 
squeeze myself and every bckiy round me to make 
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—Let that fool hold his tongue there; why do we 
$tlently listen to all his prosiiig stuff? Sir, he's a 
Member of Pariiairieflt.— *What ; bells ringing, chil- 
dren huzzaing, corporation men sweatiiig at this 
rate, to welcome that poof looking creature to your 
town? To be sure; he's a Member of Parliament, 
f— Ay, so it is J I too have mixed with the ignd5fe 
crowd to stare uponjnen thus honoured. I have 
only now to over-^step the bounds, and be- myself 
the very thing I gazed 4t! (posing again J ^^Thcrc 
is indeed a toU, a price of entrance that must be 
paid, and my heart stands back from it ; but there 
is-fiD other way. than this, and what 1 would wjear I 
must purchase. O it is well worth its price ! To 
be but known and named as filling such a place in 
society brings pleasure with^ it. And in the eyes of 
our early fiiends too — Methinks I can see at this 
moment every curious face in my native village ga- 
thering about the letter-boy, as he sets out ,upon his 
founds^ to look vridi griisning admiration upon 
my first franks, " Free, Scabrightj" ha, ha, ha ! 
(laughing to himself and rubbing his hands tdgether 

- with great complacency.) 

EfUer Robert. 

Sea. {turning round shortly like one who is caught, J 
What brii^y ou here, sirrah ? 
. . Aaft. . You desired me to tell you. Sir, when Miss 
jS«»dE]radbt retinrned'from her waik. - 

Sea. (zvith his countenance changed.) And is she ^so 
soon returned ? 
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Rob. Yes Sir, and I have told her you wish to 
speak with her. 

&ea. You have told her— rl wish— I looked not 
for her so soon — I wish you had not — 

RjDb. Sir ! 

Sea, Begone ! begone ! and say I am waiting for 
her. (Exit Rob. steaUng a look of observation at kit 
master as he goes out.)-^^ — Ah ! h^re comes the haid 
puUf here comes the sticking place! I. should 
have prepared her for this before, but my hwt 
would hot suffer. me. O that I had eiriployed 
some one else to tell her! She little thinks of this! 
I hear her coming {listening ; while ckildretCs voices 
are heard without.) What, she is brining the chil- 
dren with her! I hear the little one prating as he 
goes. O God ! I cannot — I cannot ! 

[Exit tunning out with mueh agitation, 

[Enter Sophia, carrying a little boy m her back, 
and an elder boy asui girl taking hold of her 
gown,) 

Soph, (to the little one.) You have had a fine 
ride and a long ride, have you .not ? 

Little One. Yesh, tit; 

Soph. Come down then, boy, for your- horse is 
tired. 

Little One. No, tit. 

Soph. No, tit ! but you must tho' (setting lam 
down.) Stand upon your fat legs there, and tell mc 
what I'm to have for all this trouble of carrying 
you. What am I to have, urchin ? 

Little One. Kish. 
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Sopi. (after kissing him affectionately,) And what 
im I to have for these comfits 1 have saved for 

jTOU? 

Little One. Kish. 

Soph, (kissing him again.) And what am I to 
bave for the little dog I bought for you this morn- 
ing? 

Little One. Kish. 

Soph. Wiat, kish again ? Kish for every thing ? 
(kissing him very tenderly.) O you little rogue ! yoH 
:night buy the whole world for such money as this, 
f every body loved you as I do. Now children, 
Dapa is not ready to see us yet, I find, so in the 
nean time, I'll divide the little cake I promised 
^ou. {taking a little cake from her work-bag and di^ 
viding it y whilst Robert, peeping in at the 
4oor and seeing Seabright not there, ven- 
tures in, and stanch for a little while looking 
tenderly upon Soph, and the children^ 

Rob. God bless all your sweet faces i 

Soph. What do you want here, good Robert ? 
, : Rov. Nothing — nothing. — God bless you all, my 
pretty ones ! (listening.) I hetr him coming. (Exit, 
looking piteously i^n them, as he goes off. J 

Soph, I hear papa, conung. 

Liitle Girl, Til run and meet him, 
/: jgjdest Boy. Don't EmmaThedoes not like to 
play with us now ; it is troublesome to him. 

iiittle Qirl, Whien tnama was alive he play'd 
mt\x us. 

Sifph. Hush! niy good girl. 
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Enter Scabright. ; 
•We have been waiting for. ycni, papa; Robert 
told us you wanted to see us all tc^ether. 

Sea. Did Robert tell you so? I wanted- ta see 
you alone, Sophia, but since it is so, the othen may 
•remain. I have got something to say to you* 

Sopk. You look very grave, my dear Sir : hat 
I offended you ? 

Eldest Boy. It was I who broke the china vase, so 
don't be angry with her for that. - 

Sea. My brave boy ! k is distress, and not an^, 
. that makes me grave^ 

Soph. And are you distressed, papa? O doa*t 
be distress'd ! we will do every thing that we on 
-to please you. I know very- well we can't make 
you so happy as when mama was^ alive ; but we 
will be such good children ! we will obey you, and 
serve you, and love you so much, if jtou will but 
play with us, and look upon us again as you used 
todol 

Sea. (s(^tened.) My dear girl, I wish I could 
make you all happy ■: I wish to raise your situation 
in the world above tlfe pitcli of my present confined 
abilities : I wish — (stops and is much embarrassti) 

Soph, {kissing his hand.) My dear, dear fiiAer! 
you say .that I am your-dear girl, and I jHomiseyou 
you shall find me a good one. X want no better 
fortune in the world, than to live with you and be 
Ai^eful to you. I can overtook the household mat- 
ters, and order every thing in the family as you 
would like to have it. I wajit*-i4o better Icstoie 
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than this : I shall be a happy girl and a proud girl 
too, if you will put confidence in me. 

Sea. . {taking her hand tenderly.) My sweet child ! 
this would be a dull and sombre life for a young 
girl like you : you ought now to be dressed and 
fashioned like other young people, and have the 
advantage of being introduced to the world by 

those who 

Scpk. O no ! I don't care whether my gown be 
made of silk or of linen : and as for being dull, never 
trouble your head about that ; we shall find a way 
to get the better of it. Do you know, papa,— — r 
but I am almost ashamed to tell it you. — 
*Sea. What is it, my dear. 
So^k, I have been learning to play at backgam- 
mon : for you know mama and you used to play at 
■it of a winter evening; and I'll play with youj, if 
you will allow me. 

Sea. O God ! O God ! this is too much ! (turns 
from them in great agitation, and running to 
the opposite side of the room, stands leaning 
his back against the wall, whilst Sophia and 
the children gather round him.) 
Soph. My dear father ! what is the matter? 
Eldest Boy. Are you not well, papa ? 
Sea. I am well enough ! I am well enough ! but 
•'I have something to tell you, and I cannot tell it. 
. Soph. For God's sake let me know what it is ! 
Sea. You must know it : it is necessary that you 
^should. I am — -r— (pauses.) 

V &^. A bankrupt. 
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S^it. No, no, no !. I am going to be married^-— 
(Sophia staggers some paces backy and stands like mu 
perfectly stupified.) What 4s the matter, Sophia ? 
are you going to faint ? ' 

Soph. No, I sha'n't faint. 

Sea. Be not so overcome with it, my dear child ! 
it is for the good of my children I marry, (paisa 
and looks at her, but she is. silent.) You, and all chil- 
dren in your situation, look upon these matters 
with a prejudiced eye. It is my great regard for 
you that determines me to take this step. (panseSy 
but she is silent.) Do you hear me ? Will you not 
speak tome? 

Soph. O my poor mother ! little did I tfaiiik 
wheh I kiss'd your cold hands, that you would so 
soon be forgotten 1 

Sea. No more of this, my dear ! no more of this! 
It is improper ; it is pdnful to me. I have not for- 
gotten — I love — I respect — I adore her memory: 
but I am engaged — it is necessary — your interest, 
is concerned in it, my dear children; and I know, 
my good Sophia, you will not add to your father's 
distress by stubborn and undutiful behaviour. 

Soph. O no, my dear Sir! if you love and adore 
her memory I am satisfied. Yet, if you do, how 
can you — O how can you ! — I will say no more : 
God bless you and give you a good wife ! {weepng) 
But she will never be so good as my mother: she 
will never love you as my mother did. 

Sea. Forbear, my good girl ! I know it very well; 
and I don't marry now to be beloved. But Lady 
Sarah is a vtry good woman, and will make me as 
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happy as I can expect to be : she is sister to Lord 
AUcrest, you know/ and is related to the first peo- 
ple of the country. ^ 

Soph. Good heaven, Sir! you can't mean to 
marry Lady Sarah: all the world knows how iU^ 
tempered she is. 

Eldest Boy. What, that lady with the cunning- 
looking nose, and. the strange staring eye-brows? if 
she come into this house I'll cast my top at her. 

Soph. Hold your tongue, George ! papa is not so 
hard hearted as to set such a woman over us. 
Come^ come, children. ! gather round and hold up 
your little hands to him : he will have pity upon 
' you. {the children gather rounds and Sophia, putting 
the hands of the youngest child together and holding them 
up, kneels down before him.) O Sir ! have pity on 
them ! We have nobody to plead for us, and I can- 
not speak. 

(Enter Robert with his face all blubberedy and 
throwing himself upon his knee^ by the cMl- 
dren, holds up his hands most piteously.) 
. Rob. O, Sir! 

Sea» (bursting into a violent rage.) What, sirrah ! 
have you been listening at the door ? Go from my 
presence this moment ! 

Soph. Dear Sir ! be not angry with him ! 

Sea. (putting her away.) No, no ! let us have no 
more of this nonsense : I have listened too long to it 
already. (breaks from them and exit.) 

Kob. I wish my head had been cut oiF before I 
had come in with my ill-timed assistance ! Curse 
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Upon my stupid pate ! I deserve to be hang'd forit. 
(beating his htai and grasping his hair.) O mjr 
pretty ones ! I sent you all to him that you might 
work on his heart, for I knew what he wanted to 
say well enough, and yet I must needs thrust in my 
silly snout amongst you to mar all ! For a man 
that can read books and cast accounts, and ail that, 
to do such a trick ! I deserve to be cudgerd ! 

Soph. Dpn't be so angry at yourself, Robert : you 
meant it well, and you have always been so good 
to us ! 

Rob. Good to you! I love you like my own 
flesh and blood, every one of you } and if any body 
dare to do you wrong, I'll — ^ — no matter what. 
(clenching his fist and nodding significantly.) . He may 
turn me off if he please ^ but Til not qmt the nei^ 
bourhood: I'll watch over you, my pretty (Mies; 
and hang me if any one shall hurt a hair of your 
heads ! 

Soph. I thank you, Robert : but don't tell any 

body: that would not be right, you' know. Owne, 

children ; you shall go with me to my own nxHn. 

(Exeunt Sophia and children by one side^ 

and exit Robert by the other y looking after 

them with tenderness and pity.) 



END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT IL 



SCENE I. M"^^ ^^'^ /^^«^ ?/" SeabrightV houx. 
. Enter Plausible and Prowler. 

PAwf. Do you wait for me in that farther walk 
yonder, till I come from visiting my subject. 

Pro. Well, God grant he prove a good subject ! 
we are woundily in want of one at present. 

Plan. Don't lose courage, man; there is always 
a certain quantity of good and of bad luck put into 
ifevery man's lot, and the more of the one that has 
past over his head, the more he may expect of the 
other. Seabright has a fortune to speculate with, 
and some turn, as I have been told, for speculation : 
he is just launching into a new course of life, and I 
have a strong presentiment that I shall succeed with 
Jhim. 

Pro. Now away with your presentiments! for 
we have never yet had any good luck that has not 
come pop upon our heads like a snow-ball, from the 
very opposite point to our expectation : but he has 
jgot an unexpected legacy lately; and I have observed 
that a sum coming in this way, to a man of a cer- 
tain disposition, very often plays the part of a decoy- 
bird to draw away from him all the rest ojf his money 3 
there I rest my hopes. 

Vot. IL C c 
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Plati. Why you talk as if I were going to ruin 
him, instead of encreasing his fortune by my ad- 
vice. 

Pro. I have seen ruin follow every man that has 
been favoured with your advice, as constantly as 
the hind legs follow the fore legs of a horse, and 
therefore I cannot help thinking there must be some 
connexion between them. However, I don't pre- 
tend to reason. Plausible : it might only be some 
part of their bad luck that happened just at those 
times to be passing over their heads ; and they have 
always, in the mean time, supplied you and your 
humble follower with money for our immediate 
wants. 

Plan. Well, hold your tongue, do ! (knocks at the 
dooTy which is opened by Robert.) Is your master at 
home } 

Rob, Yes. 

Plan, Can he be spoken with ? 

Rob. No, Sir, he can't see you at present, 

Plau, At what hour can I see him } 

Rob. I don't know, Sir. 

Plau. Is he so much engaged? But you seem 
sad, my friend: has any thing happened? You had 
a funeral in the house some months ago ? 

Rob. Yes, Sir; but it is a wedding we have got 
in it at this bout. 

Plau, I had the honour of calling on Mr. Sea- 
bright yesterday morning, but he was not at 
home. 
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Rol?. Yes, Sir; he has been at the borcmgh of 
Crockdale to be chair'd, and the parish of Upper- 
ton to be married; and he returned last night 

. Pi'o. Bridegroom and Member of ParUament ! 

Rol^. Keep your jokes till they are ask'd for. 

Pr(K They would be stale jokes indeed j then. 

P/au. (to Pro.) Hold your tongue, J)ray. (t6 
Rob.) He is engaged? 

Rob. Yes, Sir; he is with the bride and the 
cbriipanyj in the garden, at breakfast. 

'Plan. Well, I shan't disturb him at present. — - 
Here is a crown for you : you will recollect my face 
again when you see it ? Fll call again very soon. 

Pro. {aside:) Mercy upon us ! the last crown we 
have in the world given away on such a chance ! It 
shan't go tho*. 

Rob. O yes. Sir, 111 recollect you. [Exit Plau- 
sible.) 

Pro. (lingering behind.) Don't shut the door yet; 
Hark yoti^ my good Mr. John^ for I know your 
name very well ! 

Rob. My name is Robert. 

Pro. Yes, Robert I said.^ 

Rob. Did you so, truly ! have not I ears in my 

head? 

Pre. Assuredly Sir^ and ears, let me tell you, that 
Will hear good news sDon> if you will be counsell'd 
by me. 

Rob. Anan? 

'Pro. Have you never st mind to put out a little 
inoney to advantage? a guinea or so, now, in such 

c c 2 
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a way as to return to you again with fifteen or 
twenty of his yellow-coated brethren at his back ? 

Rob. Poo with your nonsense ! I have sent two 
or three guineas out upon such fools errands al- 
ready. 

Pro. And did they come back empty handed to 
you? 

Rob. No, by my faith ! for they never came back 
at alL 

Pro. O lud, lud ! there be such cheats in this 
world, they frighten honest folks from trying 
their fortune. I have got a crown of my own, just 
now, and ^ith another crown put to it by any good 
hearted fellow that would go halves with me in the 
profit, I have an opportunity of making a good 
round sum, at present,, in a very honest way, that 
Would almost make a man of me at once : hut Fm 
sure I don't advise you to do it y for prudence is a 
great virtue ; prudence is a very great virtue, 

[Bell rings, and Robert itmds heiitating}) 

Rob. Hang it ! a crown is no great matter after 
all. There it is [giving him the crown inhiht the 
bell rings again,) How that plaguy bell liiigs ! 
When you get the money for me, you'll know 
where to call ? 

Pro. Never fear ! when I get the money for you^ 
I'll find my way back again, I warrant you. 

(Exewtt. 
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S C E N E II. A garden^ with a temple seen at some 
distance^ in which are discovered Lady Sarah, So- 
phia, Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont, and William 
Beaumont, as if seated after breakfast \ whilst 
Gardener and one or tzvo of the Servants skulk near 
the front of the stage^ behind some bushes ^ looking at 
them. 

Gar. Bride mdeed ! she's as unlovely a looking 
piece of goods as ever I look'd upon. See how she 
stares at every thing about her, and curls up her 
nose like a girkin ! FU warrant you she'll be all 
thro* my kitchen grounds by-and-by, to count over 
rny cabbages. 

First Ser. Hold your tonge, man : we're too long 

here: sec, they are all breaking up now, and some of 

ifbem will be here in a trice. (Exeunt Servants, 

(Tie company come out from the temple, and Mr. 

and Mrs. Beaumont advahce to the front 

of the stagCy talking together earnestly.) 

Bea. (continuing to talk.) Nay, my dear, you are 
prejudiced and severe s it did not strike me that 
she behaved to you with so much forbidding cold- 
ness. She has an ungracious countenance to be 
sure, but now and then when it relaxes, she looks as 
if she had some good in her. 

Mrs. B. Yes, Charles, you find always some good 
in every one of God's creatures. 

Bea. And there is some good in every one of 
God's creatures, if you would but look for it, 

c c 3 
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Mrs, B. Ym. sure those who can find it out in 
her have a quicker discernnient than I can pretend 
to. How unlucky it was that jve came to the house 
last night, without enquiring before hand the state 
of the f^roily ! . I thought I should have fainted 
when they told me of the marriage j ai^d when I 
§gw that creature in my sweet sister's place 1 

Bea. I pitied you, my dear Susan, very much, 
indeed I did ; but it would have look'd pettish and 
unforgiving in us to haye gone away agaip ^t that 
late hour; and I think we must stay with them till 
to-morrpw. For thp children's sake wq myst en- 
deavour to be on good terms >vith them* But her^ 
come William and Sophia. 

(Enter William Beaumont an4 Sophia, talk-_ 
ing as they enter.) 

WiL You Uke the yellow-streak 'd carnations 
best? 

. S(yph, Yes, I think they are the prettiest, tho* wc 
have but very few of them. 

' WiL O then I'll make our gardener sow a whole 
bushel, of carnation-seed when I get home, that wc 
may have a good chance^ at least, of raising some 
of the kind you admire. And what else can I do for 
you, Sophy ? I^hall I copy some of my friend's verses 
for you ? or send you some landscapes for your 
drawing-book ? or — did not you say you shoul4 
like to have a rocking-horse for little Tony ? 

Soph. Indeed you are very good, cousin. 
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IFil. No, no ! don't say that : there is no good- 
mess at all in doing any thing for you. ' 

Soph, [going up to Mrs. B. who puts her arm affec-- 
tionately round her.) My dear aunt ! 

/^//. 'Ah, mother! see how tall she has grown 
since we saw her last, and how dark her hair is now. 

Mrs. B. (archly.) You like fair hair best, I bcr 
lieve, William. 

IVil. I like fair hair ! I can't endure it ! 

Mrs.B. [smiling.) Well, well, you need not be 
so vehement in expressing your dislike. 

Bea. Here comes Lady Sarah to join us: this at 
least is civil, you will confess. 

Lady S. [coming forzvard to join them.) You are 
fond. Ma'am, I perceive, of the shade, from prefer- 
ing this side of the garden, [formally to Mrs. B. 
who coldly bows assent.) It is a very pleasant morn- 
for travelling, Mr. Beaumont. 

Bea. Yes, Madam, it is a very pleasant morning 
for travelling. 

Lady S. I'm sorryj however, that you will have 
so much dust on your road to town. 

Soph, [to Mrs. B.) Why you don't go to day, 
aunt ? I thought you were to stay longer. 

Mrs. B. No, my dear, we go this morning. 

• [looking significantly to Beaumont.) 

Lady S. Would not the cool of the evening be 
more ^eeable ? 

Mrs. B. No, Ma'am, the coolness of this morn- 
ing has been quite enough to induce us to set out 
immediately. 

c c 4 
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Enter Servant. 

Ser. {to Lady S.) Some poor people from 
village are come to wish your Ladyship health and 
happiness. ^ 

Lady S. [ungraciously.) I am obliged to them^ — 
What do they mean ? Ay, ay ! tell them I am ob- 
liged to them. You need not wait ; that is all. 

[Exit Ser. Tjohilst Mrs. B. smiles sigmficanily 
to her husband^ 

Soph. I wonder if my old friend, Huskins^ bo 
amongst them : I'll run and sec. (going to run out.) 

Lady S. Perhaps, Miss Seabright, will do me the 
honour to consult me upon what frieadships are 
proper for her to cultivate. 

Mrs. B. [seeing Sophia distressed.) If your Lady- 
ship will permit us, she shall retire with me for a 
little. [Exeunt Mrs. B. and Sophia. 

fVil. [aside to his father, as they are about to follow 
them.) What an ugly witch it is ! must we leave 
Sophia with her ? [Exeunt Beaumont and Wil- 

liam B. Lady Sarah looking after tiem sm- 
piciously.) 

Enter Seabright. 

Lady S. [turning to him with affected sprightliness] 
So you have been upon the watch, I suppose, and 
will not suffer me to stroll thro' these shady walks 
alone: I am positively to have no time to myself. 

Sea. You don't call me an intruder, I hope.^ 

Lady S. Indeed if you become very troublesome, 
I don't know what I may call you. He, he, k! 
[laughing foolishly. Seabright putting his hand up t$ 
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tie side of her hat, she pushes it away with pretended 
coyness,) How can you be so childish! he, he, he! 

Sea. [gravely.) Won't jou let me pick a cater- 
pillar from your ribband I ' 

l^y S, {loaking foolish and disappointed.) O ! is 
that it ? I am Jiwch obliged to you ; but you are 
always so goodj so tenderly attentive to me ! In* 
deed this little hand Was well bestow'd upon you^ 
Seabright : I wish it had conveyed to you a better 
gift when it gave away ftiyself. (thrusting out a great 

brown hand to him.) 

Sea. (raising it to his lips with affected tenderness,) 
What could it possibly convey, my dear Lady 
Sarah, morc^- (stopping short as he is about ta kiss ft J 
Is that a family ring upon your finger ? 

luidy 5, Yes, it was ifiy mother's : why so ? 

Sea. The arms of the Higbcastles' are upon it ; 
Lord Highcastle then is your relation ? 

Lady S, I am nearly related to him. 

Sea. (with his countenance brightening.) I did noX 
Icnow this : by my soul I am glad of it ! He is in 
credit with the minister : you are on good terms 
with him, I hope. 

Lady S. Yes, I have always taken pains to be 
upon terms with him. 

Sea. I dare s^y you have; I dare say you have; 
you have so much prudence, and so many good 
qualities, my dear love I (kissing her hand with 

great alacrity.) 

Lady S. O it is all ypfur blind partiality ! (putting 
ier hand tenderly upon Ms shoulder^ Dq you know. 
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my dear Mr. Seabright, that coat becomes you 
very much : I wish you would always wear that 
colour. 

Sea. rU wear any thing you like, my dear. But, 
by-the-bye, my constituents at Crockdale, have a 
manufacture of woollen, in the toM^n : I must buy 
two or three hundred yards 6i their stuff from 
them, I believe, lest I should liavc occasion to be 
elected again. 

, Lady S, {taking her hand eagerly off. hk shoulder) 
Two or three hundred yards of stuff from them ! 
Why the cheapest kind they make is eightpence- 
Jialfpenny a yard: only consider what that will 
^me.to. 

$ea. No very great sum ! 

Lady S^ I am surprised to hear you say so ! Now 
I should think if you were to send the mayor and 
aldermen a haunch of venison now and then when 
it comes in your way, and the earliest information 
of any great public events that may occur, it would 
be a more delicate and pleasing attention. 

Sea, Well, well, my dear Lady Sarah, don't let 
us fall out about it. 

Lady S. I am perfectly good humoured, I assure 
you i but you are so 

Sea, Yonder is your maid coming to speak to 
you, I'll leave you. 

Lady S. Indeed she has nothing to say : I won't 
suffer her to. break in upon our tender conversa- 
tion. 
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Sea. But I must go to give directions about ect 
commodating Lord AUcrest and his friend. They 
will be here soon. 

LaJy 5. Nay, there you have no occasion to 
give youself any trouble : leave every thing of that 
kind to me: you are too profuse, and too careless, 
in every thing. 

Sea. I may at least go to the stables and give my 
groom orders to provide oats for their horses. 

Lady S. I have, a very good receipt in my re- 
ceipt ipook for feeding horses upon the refuse of a 
garden. 

Sea, [shaking his head^ and breaking away from her,) 
No, no ! that won't do. {ExiL 

Enter Pry with a bv^sy face. 

Lady S. What brings you here. Pry ? Did not 
you see Mr. Seabright with me ? 

Pry. I protest, my Lady, I haye been looking at 
so many things this morning, I can't tell what is 
before my eyes. 

Lady S. You have look'd oyer every thing then 
as I desired you : and I hope you have done it as if 
it were to satisfy your own curiosity. 

Pry. To be sure, my Lady; and I might. say so 
with truth too, for nothing does my heart so much 

food as looking thro' all them there places. And 
) dear, my Lady ! the chests, and the wardrobes, 
ahd the larders, and the store-rooms, that I have 
look'd into ! but that cunning fellow, Robert^ 
would not let me into the wine-cellar tho*. . 
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Lady S. And you arc sure you let them u^dcr-. 
stand it was all to please your own curiosity. 

pry. To be sure ; and I was glad I could . speak 
the truth too, for I never does tell a lie .but when 
I cannot get a turn served without it* I remember, 
my L^y? you told me long ago that this was the 
best rule ; and I have always held you up, my Lady, 
for an ensample. JLord have niercy upon their 
fouls that will tell you over a pack of lies for no 
other purpose but to make peb{^e lau^ ! And 
there is all your writers of books too, full of stcK- 
ries from one end to the other, what will become a( 
them, poor sinners ? 

l^dy S. Never trouble your head ftbout tbcnu 
what have yoii seen ? 

Pry. O dear me ! the sheets and the tableJinen, 
and the pickles, and the sweetmeats, and the tuuns, 
and the bacon that I have seen ? 

JWy S. Indeed, Pry ! 

Pry. But do yod know, my Lady, there is a ni- 
^ous place in the house. 

Lady S. What is it, pray ? 

Pry. A closet where they keep cordials for poor 
people. 

Lady S. (sourly.) Humph, 

Pry. It was kept for that purpose by the late 
Mrs. Seabright, and this young lady, I am told, is 
as fqnd of it as her mother was. 

Lady S. Humph — every body has some maggot 
or other. 



Pry. Certainly, my Lady, but this is a very 
strange one tho\ For you must know, my Lady, 
I thought no hami just to taste one of the bottler 
myself, thinking it might be some pennyroyal-water 
or blackberry-wine, or such things as charitable 
ladies give away; but I protest it is as good liquor 
as any gentlewoman would chuse to keep for her 
own use. 

Lady 5. I believe it has run in your head, Piy ? 
Pry, No, no, my Lady ; whatever I may do by 
myself when I have a pain in my stomach, or such 
like, for nobody can help afflictions when it pleases 
heaven to send them, I never takes more than is cre- 
ditable before people. — And, O my Lady! the 
pans of milk, and the buyer, that I have seen in 
the dairy ! And I assure you, my Lady, the ser- 
vants make good use of it : they make spare of no- 
thing : the very kitchen maids have cream to their 
tea. 

Lady S. Well, well ; we shall see how long this 
rioting will last. 

Pry. And I have been in the garden and the or- 
chard too — But stop ! I hear a noise in the bushes. 
Lady S. (looking round alarmed.) Why did yoij 
talk so loud, you gossiping fool ? Come with me 
into the house. (Exeunt Lady Sarah and Pry> 

looking round alarmed.) 
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EtUsr Gardener, creeping from amongst the 
bushes J and shaking his fist and making faces 
after them. 
Gar. I have been in the garden and the orchard 
too ! hang'd jade! we shall see who comes off win- 
ner at last. (Exit. 

SCENE III. Enter ^t^n^tfoUozved by "koh^xi. 

Sea. (speaking as he enters.) And he'll call again, 
you say ? his name is Plausible. 

Roi?. Yes, Sir ji he is a very grave sensible looki^ 
man. 

Sea. And has nobody else call'd ? 

Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea. No letters for me ? 
" Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea. Nobody applying for franks ? 

Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea. (aside.) Stupid dolts ! (aloud.) So much the 
better. Be in the way when I call for you. (ExH 
Robert.) Well, this is strange enough : no body so- 
liciting; no body coming to pay their court to me; 
no body asking me even for a frank; it is very 
strange ! {after musing some time.) Hah ! but there 
is a bad spirit in men, which makes them always un- 
willing at first to acknowledge the superiority of 
him who has been more nearly on a level with them- 
selves. It is only when they see him firmly esta- 
blished, and advancing in the path of honours, that 
they are forced to respect him. {after walking across 
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tfte 5ti$ge proudly.) And they shall see me advance. 
I am -not a man to stop short at such beginnings 
As these, after the high connexions I have made : I 
feel that I. am born for advancing. The embarrass- 
ment of public affairs at present, offers my activity 
a fair field for exertion. (A great noise and clamour^ 
heard Toithout^ What is that? Who. waits there?. 

Enter Robert. 
What a cursed clamour and noise is this I hear ? 

Rob. Only my Lady, Sii;, who has been all over 
the house with Mrs. Pry, and laying down some 
prudent regulations for the family. 
, Sea. And what have the servants to say to that? 
. Rob. A pretty deal. Sir : they are no wise mealy 
mouthed about the matter ; and they're all coming 
to your honour with it in a body. 

{TAe noise without still coming nearer.) 

Sea. Don't let the angry fools come to me; FU 
have nothing to do with it. Go tell them so. 

Rob. Very well. Sir; Til be sure to tell them, 
he, • he, he ! 
. Sea. What, sirrah! is it a joke for you? 

Rob, I didn't laugh. Sir. 

Sea. (very angry.) But you did, you damti'd 
fool! 

{Fbices without.) I'll tell his honour of it, that I 
will. His honour is a good master, and has always 
kept his house like a gentleman. 
; Sea. Did not I tell you not to let those angry 
ideots come to me. {Exit by tht opposite sidefrQm 
the noise s in great haste ^ whilst Robert pushes 
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back the crowd of servants j who art son 
pressing in at the door.) 
Rob. Get along all of you ! his honour won't be 
disturbed. {Exeunt ; a great clamour heard as they 

retire.) 

SCENE IV. Lady Sblt^Ai's dressing^oom. Enter 
Lady Sarah, followed by Sophia, carrying a work- 
basket in her hand, which she sets upon a worhtabk 
and sits down to work. 

Lady S. {sitting down by her.) Now I hope, Miss 
Seabright, I may flatter myself with having more of 
your company this morning than you generally fa- 
vour me with. If Lord Allcrest does not" come at 
an early hour, we shall have time for a good deal of 
work. When a young lady is industrious, and is 
not always reading nonsensical books, or running 
up and down after children, or watering two or 
three foolish flower-pots on her window, she can do 
a great many things for herself, that enable her to 
appear better dress'd than girls who are more ex- 
pensive, (pausing,) You don't answer me. 

Soph. Indeed, Ma'am, I had better not, for I 
don't know what to say. 

Lady S. You are a very prudent young lady, in- 
deed, to make that a reason for holding your 
tongue. 

Soph. It is a reason, indeed, which elder ladies do 
not always attend to. 
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Lady S. What gown is that you haVe f)ut on to* 
day? It makes you look like a child from the 
nursery. — Mr. Supplecoat is to accompany JLord 
Allcrest, who is a very promising young man, of 
good expectations, and I could haVe wish'd you 
had dressed to naore advantage. There is a young 
friend of mine, scarcely a year older than yoursell^ 
who is just going to be married to one of the best 
matches in the country ; and it is of great import- 
ance to have a daughter of a laige family well and 
early settled in life. 

SopL {^looking very much surpHzed.) O how dif- 
ferent ! My poor mother used to say, that young 
women ought not to be married too early, but wait 
till they had sense to conduct themselves at the head 
of a family. 

Lady S. Some of them would wait till they were 
pretty well wrinkled then. 

SopA. It must be confessed that some, who do 
wait 4ll they are pretty well wrinkled, are fain at 
last to marry without it. (P^oices heard wit kmt.) 

LadyS. {rising quickly.) It is my brother's voice: 
he is come early. 

Enter Seabright, Lard Allcrest, and Sir 
Crafty Supplecoat. 

Lady S. My dear brother, X tim rejoiced to S(^ 
you. (ho/ding out her hand to Lord AUcrest, who 
salutes her, and then courtesying very graci- 
ously to Sir Crafty.) 

Lord ^. I am happy to see you look so wtfl, 
sister. . ; .; 

Vol. II. D d 
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- Sir C. Lady Sarah looks a^ a bride ought to look, 
fair and chearful. 

. Lady S. And Mr. Supplecoat talks as a courtier 
ought to talk, I need not say how. 
i Lord A. I beg pardon ! let me have the plea- 
sure of introducing Sir Crafty Supplecoat to your 
Ladyship. :■ . - 

; ' Lady S. Every new honour that Sir Crafty ac- 
quires must give me pleasure. And. permit me to 
introduce to your Lordship, Mr. Seabright 's — I mean 
my daughter, who has many good qualities to 
make her worthy., of your esteem. (presefiimg 
Sophia to Lord All. and then to Sir Crafty, 
wAa afterwards modestly shrinks hack, behind 
.LadyS.) 

Sea. (aside to Lady S. pulling her by the sleeve.) 
What, is he made a baronet ? 

Lady S. (aside,) Yes. 

Sea, {asi^e.) A baronet, not a knight ? 

Lady S. {asid^.) No, no ! a baronet, certainly. 

Sea. {aloud.) Permit me again to say how happy 
I am to see your LordsTiip in this house : I hope 
you and Sir Crafty will not run away from us so 
soon as your letter gave us.jreason to fear. 

Lord A. You are very obliging, my good Sir; 
-but my time, as you may suppose, is of some little 
importance at. present, and not altogether at my 
own command. 

Sir C. His Lordship's time has been so long de- 
voted; to- the public, that he begins to believe it lias 
a right to it. 
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Lord A. (ejecting humility.) Why, I havC' been 

placed, without any merit of my own, in a situation 

Ivhich . gives my country some claims upon me : 

ever since the time of Gilbert, third Earl of Allcrest, 

the chieife of my family have pursued one uniforni 

line of public cmduct^ 

Sir C. For which they have been rewarded with 

one uniform stream of ministerial approbation. — 

Changes of men and of measures have never been 

able to interrupt the happy and mutual uniformity. 

Lord A. I believe, indeed, without the impute 
tion of vanity, I may boast of it. The imputation 
of pride I am not so anxious to avoid: it more na- 
turally attaches itself to that dignified stability; 

that high integri — I mean that public virt 1 

should say — [mumbling indistinctly to himself) which 
my family has been conspicuous for. 

Sir C. Pride is a fault that great men blush not 
to own — ^it is the enobled offspring of self-love 5 
tho^ it must be confess'd, grave, and pompous va 
nity, like a fat plebeian in a robe of office, does very 
often assume its name. 

Lord A. Ha, ha, Sir Crafty ! you have a pleasant 
imagination : one can see that you sometimes read 
books. 

Sir Cn I would rather follow your example, my 
Lord, in the more agreeable study of men. No ; 
I very seldom take a book in my hand^ unless it be 
patronised by some great name, or have the honoui^ 
as has been the case with one of our best works 
lately, to be dedicated to your Lordship. 

i» B 2 
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Lord ^A. I am obliged to you, S\i{i{)IeCQat j lam 
sure I am very ha^py if a name of so little import-' 
-ance as mine can be of any use to the learned wmid. 
. We>all owe learning a great deal. 

Sir d. i am sure the patronage of your Lord- 
ship's name is a full fecompfensb. to lealtuiig for all 
ihc obligations you dwe hftt. 

Lord A. [bfyuoiwg ^aH^iify.^Mi ihih twmk^ tb 
Seabright, as if fnodest^ io Uikhitpt tke stream ^ kb 
bwn praise,) Mr. Seabright^ \ ttiust havie a COntw^ 
sation with you in your library, when you can be- 
stow as much leisure upon me. Mofet of our deo 
tions are already decided, and the ensuing parlia- 
ment bids fair to be as united and as meritorious 
as its predecessor. In those places where I hare the 
honour to possess some little influence, the consti- 
tution, the government, or ministry — ^that is to ssf 
the same thing, you know, will find hearty and 
zealous supportei-s : I think I may depend at least 
On the member for Crockdale. [btnving.) 

Sea. I hope I shall always be found to merit the 
friendship and alliance I have the honour of beirij^ 
to your Lordship. " ... 

Lord A. {drawing batk eo/dfyJ) Friendship cal* . 
ways the strongest tye, Mr. Seabright: indeed Ae 
only one that is now held in any consideratioh, or 
indeed ever mentioned. 

- ' Sea. {morticed -and drawing back also.) I am itad^ 
to attend you, my Lord, whenever you J)lease: I 
^halHiave the honour of shewing you ♦hcvfay to 
my librar}';-. -•• • - ■ . - ^.. . - ....-, .. 
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LMd A. I am infinitely obliged to you. Will 

you go with us too. Sir Crafty ? You have a list of 

iht voters for UmlerwaU in your pocket. The 

ladies will excuse us. {Exeunt Lord All. ^ir. 

Crafty, md Sea. who goes out with them 

' and re-enters almost immediately,) 

Sea. {to Lady S.) His Lordship sent me back to. 
borrow your spectacles. 

Lady S. Spectacles ! I use no such thing. 

Sea. He says you do. 

Lady S, O yes, there is a particular kind which 
J sometimes look thro' to examine any thing very 
minutely. 

(Aft^ receiving the spectacles and going to the 
• dpor^ he ^ddenfy stops and turns back.) 

Sea. But is it your brother's interest that has 
made Supplecoat a baronet ? 

Lady S. I dare say it is. 

Sea. Yes, yes! I make no doubt of it, (Exit^ 

hurrying away,) 

Lady S. {to Soph, angrily.) What made you, 
child, skulk behind backs so, like a simpleton ? 
—You can be fluent enough when there is no oc-» 
casion Sot it, and when you ought to speak you 
have not a word to say for yourself. This is true 
nurseiy breeding. 

Soph, Indeed, Madam, you may thank yourself 
for it 5 for after what you said to me, before they 
arrived, about Sir Crafty Supplecoat and marrying^ 
I could not bear to ' look at him ; and every time 
be look'd at me, I felt strange and mortified, just 
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as if I had bceii set there to be looked at. He is 
the most dis^reeable man I ever saw in my life. 

Lady S. Don't be uneasy ; you have little chance, 
I'm afraid, of being molested by him. But I for- 
get, I must write to my friend, Mrs. Cudimorc ; 
her husband is in credit now, and I have been too 
n^ligent a correspondent. (Rxii, 

Soph, (sighing deeply.) Odear! O dear! Odcar 
me ! she sleeps quietly under the green sod that I 
would right gladly lie down beside. 

(^Mtt sorrQwfulkf. 

S C E N E V. A small room with Sophia'j.^Jb fid 
music, and Jlower-potSy i^c. set in order ^ Enta 
Sophia very sorrowfuly leaning. upon nurse. 

Soph. O my dear nurse! you are our. best fimd, 
and so she is going to send you away, from us,— 
What will become of the poor children now ! What 
will become of us all by-and-bye ! And my father 
too : even my father. Oh how it grieved me to 
see him courting that proud Lord, who seems 
ashamed to consider him as his brother-in-law ! To 
see even my father look'd down upon—it goes to 
my heartr 

Nurse. Let him take what he gets,, an* » murrain 
to him ! he had no business to bring her here to 
torment us all, after the dear lady we have lost.— 
But dry up your tears : we'll be revenged upon her: 
there is not a creature in the house that has not 
^wore it : we'll be f evenged upon her. 
I 
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Soph. What do you mean, nurse ? " - - -^ 

Nurse. I must not tell you, my dear young 
lady ; it is not proper that you should know any 
thing of it: but all the servants are joined in a" 
plot, and they'll damp her courage, I warrant ye 3 
they'll scare her finely. 

Soph, (skipping and clapping her hands,) O I shall 
be so glad to have her well scared ! And I wish 
they would steal that nasty dog of her's, for she is 
kind to no living creature but it. 

Nnrse, Nay, to give the devil his due, I believe 
she is growing fond of little Tony ? 

Soph. Little Tony? 

Nurse. Yes indeed. It is strange enough, but 
the other day as she pass'd thro' the hall, we were 
all looking sourly enough upon her no doubt,' 
when, what possessed the child I don't know, but 
he held out his arms to her and smiled. 

Suph. Nasty little toad ! to hold out his arms to- 
her! 

Nurse And, would you believe it, she took him 
in her arms, kiss'd him very kindly, and has taken 
to him wonderfully ever since. 

Soph. And do you think she really loves him ? 

Nurse. Upon my honest word I do. 

Soph. O then, don't let them do any harm to her! 
don't let them take any revenge upon her ! if she 
love Tony, I would not have her hurt. 
- Nurse. O but she^ loves none of the rest 5 she is 
as hard as a millstone to the other two. O la ! her« 
comes that fine Sir Crafty, as they call him : *I won- 
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der what can bring him here: can he be coming 
after you. Miss Sophy ? [with a significant smiJe.) 

S^pA. Now don*t say so, nurse, for you know I 
can't bear it. 

(Enier Sir Crafty Supplecoat, advancing to SojAia 
with a very courteous smiling face^ whilst sh 
shrinks back and keeps close to nurse.) 

Soph, {aside.) O don't go, nurse ! 

Sir C. Lady Sarah has had the goodness. Miss 
Seabright, to send to you a very willing messenger, 
who is happy to find any pretence in the world 
to present himself before you. 

Nurse, (aside to So^h.) It is just as I said, ^o^ 
to Sir C.) Meaning yourself. Sir ? 

«S^C. .Yes; well guess^, nurse ! you are cunning 
enough I see : you. have the true sagacity about you 
that becomes your occupation ; and I doubt iwt 
, that your young lady has profited by your very in- 
structive society. Now that you have found out 
the messenger, perhaps she may guess what his cr* 
rand is. (with an affected leer) 

Nurse, {aside to Sophia, zvho shrinks back still 
more.) Ay, it is very like courting I assure you. 

Sir C. {advancifig as she recedes.) Will not Miss 
Seabright do me the honour to bestow one thought 
Upon it ? I cannot doubt of her ability to guess my 
errand, if she will have the condescension. 

Nurse, (aside to Soph.) Yes, yes ! it is the very 
thing: I have heard many a courtship b^in after 
tliis fashion. 
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Soph, {to Sir C, very much embarrassed and fright^ . 
ened.) I — I — Fm sure I don't know. 

Sir C. {still advancing towards her as she recedes^ 
with a more intolerable leer on his face.) Nay, do 
have the goodness to give me this proof of the skill 
you have acquired in this refined academy of im- 
provement, and tell me on what errand I am come* . 

Soph, {becoming angry,) I'm sure I don't know, 
unless it be to make a fool of me, and I don't think 
I need to stay any longer for that purpose, {runs out.) 

Nurse, {running after her.) Don't run away. Miss 
Sophy ! he is a good looking gentleman, and very 
civil spoken too, (Exit^ 

Sir C. {looking after them.) Ha, ha, ha! 
(Enter Sharp at the side by %vhich they have gone out.) 

Sharp, You are merry. Sir: I believe I can guess . 
what amuses you. 

Sir C. I dare say thou canst. Sharp; it is easy 
enough to see what they have got into their foolish 
heads^ Ha, ha, ha! does the political Lady Sarah 
think to put off her troublesome nursery girl , upon 
Crafty Supplecoat, But let mc encourage the 
mistake for a little^ it will strengthen my interest 
with Lord Allcrest, which at present is necessary to 
me; Thou understand 'st me. Sharp. 

Sharp. Yes, yes. Sir; and you will have little 
trouble in keeping it up, for the servants, thanks to 
Mrs. Pry's gossiping, who is in her lady's secrets, 
have got it so strongly into their heads, that if you 
but jpicl^ up the young lady's glove when she 
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drops it, they think you 'arc putting a ring on kcr 
finger. 

. SirC. I thank thee Sharp; and if thou cans't at 
any time pick up, in thine own way, any informa- 
tion that may be useful to me, thou shalt not ^ 
without thy reward. And how does the young' 
lady like her step-mother's scheme ? hast thou heard 
them talk about that ? 

Skarp, Nay, they say she dislikes it very much, 
and is deuccdly shy about it. 

Sir C. {smiling conceitedly,) Poo, poo, poo! She 
must be allowed to have her little management as 
well as older people : deceit is inherent in the human 
mind. I came here at Lady Sarah's desire to re- 
quest that she would bring her music book into the 
drawing room, and play to us; and she took it 

into her head but what brought you here to 

seek me ? Is the horse-dealer come to look at my 
ponies ? 

SAarp. Yes, Sir. 

Sir C. Then I must go to him. (Exil Sir Crafty, 
wliilst Sharp remains bekindy musing , as if 
in serious thought about something.) 
(Enter Robert in a great rage.) 

Rob. Ay ! what damn'd tricks are you tliinking 
of? I have overheard, at the door here, all that you 
and your vile master have been saying. My young 
lady to be made fool of for his conveniency, indeed ! 
She's a match for a better man than him any day 
in the year; there is not a lord of the land too 
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good for her. But I'll be revenged upon him, 
vile serpent that he is 1 Til be revenged upon him ! 
Sharp. Well, don't be so loud, my good Robert, 
and you will perhaps be satisfied. He has twice 
promised to get me a place or to raise my wages 
for me, and if he break his word with me a third 
time,— I know what. Come qaan, let us go and 
have a gla§s together. {Exeunt 4 
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ACT III. 



SCENE L J small , country imi near Seabright'i 
house. Enter Beaumont, Morgan, and William 
Beaumont, ^ 

Bea. (to Mor.) Well, my good Sir, how do you 
like travelling once more a little easy forenoon's 
journey in your native country ? 

. Mqt, Every thing in my native country is plea- 
sant to me, or at least ought to be so : but I don't 
know y I return to it again like a dog to a deserted 
bouse ; he begins to wag his tail at the threshold, 
but there is no body to welcome him in ; there is 
another generation grown up that knows not me; 
there is nothing but young people now in the 
world. 

Bea. But those young people will love and 
esteem you, and honour you. The caresses even of 
clieerful infancy go very kindly to an old man's 
heart. Come, come ! you shall see the promising 
family your niece has left behind her, and your 
beart will warm to them. Seabright has, I fear^ 
set an ungracious step-mother over their head ; but 
she, perhaps, looks more so than she is. — Here 
comes our landlady. 
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: • • . (Enter Landlady*) * » 

Good inotning^ Mrs- Thrifty. 

iMtd. {to Bea.) O Sir ! I be glad to see you i 

Bea. I thank you good landlady : take good cai^ 
ctf mywife- ^> ' » 

Land. That I will, Sir ; she's in the green chom* 
ber, giving orders to her maid. And this fCHitig 
gentleman is your son, I suppose* {tUrnStg) mid 

courter^ing n ^A.) 

Bea. Yes, my good ma'am. 

Land. Blessings. on himi Ay! if he be like his 
father, the blessings of the widow and the helpless 
will rest upon him. — You are g(»ng to the Squire's 
I suppose? • 

Bta^ Yes, landlady ; how does the femily do ? 

Land. O lud) Sir !:, what an.alter'd family it be! 
the servants a-grumbling ; the iady a-»$colding. ; the 
Squire himsdf going up and down, like a inan pos- 
-sess'dy as they tell me, and can't sleep in his bed a' 
nights for writing to dukes and lords and such 
Hke, and tormenting himself, poor man, just to t>e 
made a Sir or a Knight, or.some nonsense or other 
x£ that kind:-^and. then all thei poor, children ; it 
-grives me 'to see them like so many chickens thalt 
iiave got no dam to gather them together, tho'. I'on 
sure that dear good young lady does all that she can 
for them : I ^ees her erery morning from the room 
lOvd-Kead, which overlooks thdir garden, walking 
with them as if she were the mother of them, all^ 
tho' I warrant you she's soon. snubb'd.in$o:i> the 
house again : O it grieves me to see them ! 
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fnil. [eagerly. J In the room overhead didyoil 
say ? and in the morning ? about this time ? 

Land. I don't know if just at this very limA 
. Will. I dare she is. (going out eagerly.) 

Bea. But you wanted to read that paragrapk 
about your friend, William, and here is the news- 
paper just come. 

fFill. {impatiently.) O hang it! not now: I 
doD!t care if I never read it. {Exit quiekfy. 

Bea. {to Land.) And he can't sleep in his bed, 
they say, for writing letters to great people ? 

Land. Yes Sir, so they say 5 but there may be 
other reasons for a man not testing in his bed« 

Bea. And what other reasons may there be ? 

Land, Sir, my grandfather was sexton of the pa- 
rish, and would have Jthought nothing of digging 
you a grave in a dark winter evening, or tinging the 
church bell in the middle of the ni^t, \Mth never 
a Uving creature near him but his dog and his lan^ 
tern, and I have myself sat up with dead corpses 
ete now, and I can't but say they always lay very 
quietly when I was with them 5 therefore I'm not 
a very likely person, you know, to give heed to 
foolii^i stories about ghosts and such iike« How- 
^Omever, the servants say that they hear strange 
noises since their new lady came home ; and some 
of them swears that they have heard their late lady's 
footsteps^ walking along the hall in the middle of 
the night, as plainly as when she was alive^ 

Bea. That is strange enough, landlady. 
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'* Lottd. To be sure it \% Sir, but what shall wc 
say against it; for if miser's come back to the 
world again to look after their gold, why may not 
jL mother come back to it again to look after her 
children^ oppressed by a hard hearted step-mother ? 
J/y Bea. \vAeedy it would be difficult in this case 
to gainsay it. But let us have coffee in the next 
room, rpray you, as soon as you can. 
. Land. Inmiediately, Sir. (Exit Landlady. 

Beai This is a strange untoward account that 
our good landlady gives us of the family. One 
can find out, however, that domestic comfort is no 
more the lot of poor Seabright — but we shall see 
when we go to Him what state he is in. 

Mor. You will see yourself then, for I shan't go 
to him at all. 

Bea. No ! don't say so, my good friend : he was 
an affectionate husband to your niece, iand an in- 
dulgent father to her children: (Mor. shakes his 
head.) When his wife died, his old habits were 
broken up ; he is of an aspiring disposition^; a high 
alliance and a borough presented fthemselves to 
him, and he fell into the snare.^ (Mor. still. shakes 
his head.) He has married a woman who is narrow 
minded naturally; but that disposition has been 
strengthened by circumstances : she has long b^en 
left, as a single woman, to support high rank upoft 
a very small income, and has lived much with those 
to whom begging and solicitations are. no disgrace : 
differently circumstanced she mig;ht have be^n 
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more respectable, and when differently dxcufb* 
stanced she may become so. 

Mar. Go to him thyself, Beaumont : I am in 
old man; my life's bark has been long bufietcA 
about on a stormy sea, and I have seen cruel 
sights. I do not look upon my fellow^mea with 
the same gentle eye as thou dostt I cannot love 
them myself, but I love thee because thou dost it: 
80 e'en take me home to thine own house ; no 
other house will i enter $ and let me have an arm 
chair by thy fire-side to end my days in, where I 
may sit at my ease and grumble at the whole hu- 
man race* 

Bea. No, no! you shall see all your relations; 
<ind love them too, and do what is right by every 
one of them. 

. Mor. Do it for me then : I can't be troubled 
with it* Take my fortune into youc- own hands, 
and dispose of it as you please. 

Bea. No ; you shall do it yourself; and the 
blessings of those you bestow it upon shall b& 
on your own head undivided and unintercepted. 

Jk&r. I will take the simplest and shortest way 
of settling my fortune; 1 will give it all to your 
son. ■ . 

. Bea. (strePcMng himself up with a proud smle.) 
-Yes, if he will have it. 

{Enter William . B . with great aninuuion.) 

fVill. Fve-seen her father ! .Fve seen her! 
.: . Bea, Who Ijave you seen? . 

5 . 



Will. My cousin Sophy : She is in the garden 
just now with all the children about her ; and they 
have pulled off her hat in their play, and she looks 
So pretty — ^I — I mean good humour'd, and — 

Bea. {smilmg.) There is no harm in calling her" 
pretty, William.-- -But Mr, Morgan has got some-* 
thing very serious to say to you : he wishes to settle 
his fortune upon you- 

fTiL His whole fortune upon me ! 

Mor. Ye$p my brave William, every shilling of 
iti 

Will. What ! and Sophia and all the little Sea- 
brights, who are as nearly related to you, to have 
nothing ? 

Mor. It shall be all your own. 

Will, {with great vehemence.) Hang me then if I 
take one sixpence more than my own share ! 

Mor. Ah I I see how it is : I am a blasted tree 
from which no sapling shoots : my grey hairs are 
despised. 

JVill. O say not so, my good Sir ! {hehding one 
kme to the ground^ and kissing the old man^s hand.) 
I will bow my head as affectionately beneath your 
blessing as the most dutiful child. But you shall 
have many children to respect and love you ! and 
one of them — O you shall see one of them that 
will make your heart leap with pleasure ! {hurrying 

away.) 

Bea. Where are you going in such haste? 

Will. Never mind^ TU soon return* {Mxiti 

Voh. IL E B 
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seems to have been gathering rose leaves^ and throwing 
it away.) and pray now hold up your, head a littfc 

better. 

Soph. But what is all this preparation for? 

(Bea. who had retired to the bottom of tk 

stagey unobserved by them^ now advances 

softly behind Soph, and makes a sign t9 

Williani to be silent.) 

tViL You are to see somebody that loves you 

very much, and likes to see you look well, you 

know ; you are to see your aunt. 

Soph. But there is somebody else you told me of* 

Wil. Yes, there is art old connexion of oiin with 

her; and pray now, Sophy, look pleasantly upon 

him ; for he is an old man, and has met with mis* 

fortunes; he has been in foreign countries; he has 

been in prisons^ and has had chains on his legs. 

Soph. O then, I am sure I shall look upon him 

kindly! 

(Exeunt Soph, and ^\\. followed at a distanci 

by Beaumont*) 

SCENE IL A large room in Seabright^j house. 
Lady Sarah is discovered sitting by a table writini^ 
near the bottom of the stage^ 

'• Lady[S. There is s6 much light thrown across my 
paper here, it makes me almost blind. Who's 
/here ? is it you, Pry ? 

{Enter Fry from the adjoining room.) 
Pry. Yes, my Lady; I sits in this room here 
pretty often, for the servants are vxilgar and mdc 
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to me, and my own room is so lonesome I cto't 
bear to be in it. Not that I hear any of them 
noises, excepting in the night time; yet I can't help 
thinking of it all day long when I am alone. — First 
it comes to my door, " lowe, lowe, lowe !" just like 
m great bull; then it comes presently after, " scrie, 
scrie, scrie!" just like a raven, or a cock, or a cat, 
or any of those wild animals; and then for the 
groans that it gives — O ! an old jack that has not 
been oiFd for a twelve-month is a joke to it. 

Lady S. (gravely.) Remove this table for me to 
the other end of the room; it is too much in the 
sun here. (Pry removes the table near the front of the 
stagey and Lady S. sits down to write again y without 
speaking 'y then looking up and seeing Pry still by her.) 
lieave me. 

Pty. I'm just going, my Lady. I believe I told 
you, my Lady, that Robert tells me, the vicar al-f 
ways expects the present of a new gown and cas-r 
sock, when he is sent for to lay a ghost in any gen^ 
teel house. 

Lady S. Leave me, I say ; I'll hear no more of 
that nonsense at present. (Exit Pry, and enter 

Seabright.) 
• Sea. What has that absurd creature been chat* 
(ering about ? 

Lady S. Still about those strange noises. 
Sea. I thought so ; every noise is a thief or a ghost 
with her. Who are you writing to ? 

Lady S. I am writing to Lady Pulcr, to beg she 
^||1 luve the goodness* to send me a fe\y lipes \>y 

E? 3 
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retijirn of post, to let me know how her rheumatism 
does ; her husband, you know, may have it in.lus 
power to serve you. 

Sea. (nodding.) That is very right, my dear. 

Lady S, And here is a letter I have just written 
to Lady Mary Markly : she is a spiteful toad, and 
I Aever could endure her; but she is going to be 
married for the third time to a near relation of the 
minister's, and it will be proper in me, you Inow, 
to be very much interested in her approaching hap- 
piness. 

Sea. Yes, perfectly right, my dear Lady Sarah j 
I won't interrupt you. (sits down.) 

Lady 5. Indeed, my dear Seabright, I have been 
in the habit of srtudying these things, and I know 
how to make my account in it. If people would 
but attend to it, every acquaintance that they 
make, every letter that they write, every dinner 
that they give, might be made to turn to some ad- 
vantage. 

Sea, ( hastily y with marks of disgust.) No, no! 
that is carrying it too far ! 

LadyS. Not at all, Mr. Seabright! I sent a 
basket of the best fruit in your garden this mora- 
ing even to old Mrs. Pewterer, the Mayor oi Crock- 
dale's mother-in-law, and I dare say it won't be 
thrown away. 

Sea. (smiling.) Well, that, however, was very 
well thought of. But I interrupt you. (she conti- 
nues to umtCy and he sits musing for some time^ then 
sneaking to himself) A baronet of Great Britain and 
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seven thousand a year ! (smiling tt> himself.}, Ay, 
that would be a resting, place at which I could put 
Hp my horses and say, I have done enough. A^ 
baronet of Great Britain, and seven thousandi » 
year! 

Lady S. (looking up from her paper,} A baix>net 
of Great Britain you will soon be ; this dajf^mp&fe, 
I trust, will inform you of that honour being con- 
ferred upon you ; but the seven thousand a yeaj|^ 
I wish we were as sure of having that added to it. 

Sea. . I wish we were ; but Mr. Plausible has beea 
with me last night, and has pointed out a way to 
me,^ in which, by venturing a considerable capital 
^n very small risk, a most prodigious gain might be 
made; and in which, money laid out — 

Lady S. {interrupting him eagerly.} , Will never re- 
turn any more ! (getting up alarmed. ) Pray, pray, 
niy dear Seabright, don t frighten me| The very 
idea of such a scheme will throw me into a fit. — 
Don't let that man enter the house any more — ^hc 
is a dark-eyod, needy-rlooking man— don't let him 
come here any more. 

Sea. Why what alarms you so much ? he is a 
very uncoipmon man, and a man of genius. 

Lady S. Keep him out of the house then, for 
heaven's sake ! there is never any good got by ad- 
mitting men of genius ; and you may keep them 
m out of your house, rrn sure, without being very 
inhospitable. 

Sea. Your oyer-caution will be a clog upon my 
fortune 

E E 4 
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Lady S. A clog upon your fortune, Mr. Sea- 
bright ! Am not I doing every thing that a woman 
can do to advance it ? am not I writing letters for 
you ? making intimacies for you ? paying visits for 
.you? teazing every body that is related to me 
within the fiftieth degree of consanguinity for 
yon|^-and is this being a clog upon your fortune? 

Sea, Well, well ! we shall see what it all Comes to. 
t Lady S. Yes, we shall see ; this very post will 
inform you of our success J Fm sure of it; and see, 
here are the letters. 

(Enter Pry with Utters, which she gives t9 
Sea. ; and then puts one down on the table 
for Lady Sarah, who is so busy looking at 
Seabright'j thai she does not perceive it.) 

Lady S. (to Pry, who seems inclined to stay.) Don't 
wait i I shall call when I want you. {Exit Pry. 

Sea. [opening a letter and running his eye over it 
eagerly,) Hang it ! it is about the altering of a turn- 
pike road, (throws it away impatiently, and opens 
mother letter which he reads in like mminer.) Stuff 
and nonsensev about friendship, and old acquaint- 
ance, and so on ! What a parcel of fools there are 
in the world ! Ha ! what seal is this ? (opening ano- 
ther letter eagerly,) Hell and the devil! it is a letter 
from your brother, and only a common place letter 
ot compliment, with never a word on the subject ! 
{Tearing the letters in a rage, and strezving them upon 
the floor,) Cursed be pen, ink, and paper, and every 
jpne i\\dX p\its his trust in them ! ^ 
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Lady S. IJon't destroy the blank sides of your 
letters, Mr. Seabright, they will do to write notes 
upon. 

Sea. O confound your little minute economy. 
Lady Sarah ! it comes across me every now and 
then like the creeping of a spider: it makes me 
piad. ^ 

Lady S. [putting aside her papers^ much offended^ 
I think I need scarcely give myself the trouble of 
writing any more to-day. {s$eing the letter on her 
table.) Ha! a letter from my brother to me ! {operh 
ing it.) and a later date I fancy than that which 
you have received, (reads it with her countenance 

brightening up.) 

Sea. [looking eagerly at her.) What's in it ? [she is 
silent.) What's in it ? for God's sake tell me ! 

Lady S. (going up to him with a smiling face, and 
an affected formal courtesy.) I have the honour to 
congratulate Sir Anthony Seabright. 

Sea. Is it really so ? Is it really so ? Let me see,^ 
let me see.» [snatches the letter from her and reads it.) 
O it is so in very truth ! — Give me your hand, my 
dear Lady Sarah ! and give me a kiss too. [kisses 
her on one cheeky and she graciously turns to him the 
other.) O one will do very well. — Where are all the 
children? let every soul in the house come about 
me !— ^No, no, no ! let me be decent j let me bp 
inoderate, 

{Enter Plausible.) 

Sea. [going up joyfully to him.) How do you do? 
bpw do you do, my very good friend ? 
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Lady 5. {pullhtg Sea. by the sleeve.) You know 
you are ei^aged ; you can't speak with any body at 

Sea. I can do all 1 have to do very well, and ^ve 
a quarter of an hour to Mr. Plausible, notwith- 
atanding* 

Z.^i3^ S. [still pilling him) You have many letters 

to write, and many other things. — You understand 

me ? 

Plau. I shall have the pleasure of calling thea 

to-morrow mohiing. 

Lady S. He is engaged to-morrow mornings 

Plmf. And in the evening also ? 

Lady S. Yes, Sir, and every hour in the day. — 
He has not yet laid out his fortune to such advan- 
tage as will enable him to bestow quite so much 
leisure time upon his friends as Mr. Plausible- 

F/au. I can never regret the leisure time 1 have 
' upon my hands, since it has given me an opportu* 
nity of obliging' your Ladyship: I have procured 
the inestimable receipt for whitening lin^n without 
soap that I mentioned ta you, and I shall bring it 
ta you to-morrow. 

Lady 5. Pray don*t take the trouble I I am much 
obliged to you : but we are all so much occupied ! 
j/o Stea») Are not you going to write by return of 
post? 

' Sea. {to Plan.) I am really much engaged at pre- 
sent : the King has been graciously pleased, tho* 
most unworthy of it, and most unlocked for on my 
part, to honour me with the dignity of a baronet cxf 
Great Britain. 
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Tlau. I rejoice^ my dear Sir^ I coi^ratnhte yoa 
With all my heart; and I have the honour to coiir 
gratulate your Ladphip also. 

LadyS. I thank you^ Sir — good morning — good 
morning. . 

Sea. {to Plau.) Trifling as these things may bc^ 
yet as a mark of royal favour — — 

Lady S. [impdtientfy.) Yes, yes; he knows all 
that well enough. — Good morning, {to Plau.) Yoa 
will positively have no time to write your iettds 
by the return of post* {to Sea. pulling him away, 
who bows to Plau. and goe$ with her unwi/tingfy.. 
Turning round suddenly to Plau. as they are just going 
out.) Whitening linen without soap ? 

IRlau. Yes, Madam; and no expence of any kind 
in the business. 

Lady S. When you are passing this way, at any 
rate, I should be glad to look at it. 

Plau, I shall have the honour very soon of calling 
upon your Ladyship. 

Lady 5. You are very obliging. You will excuse 
us; you will excuse us, Mr. Plausible; we are 
really obliged to be extremely rude to you. 

{Exeunt Lady S. and Sea.) 

Pku. {alone.) Ha, ha, ha! I shall keep hold still 
I find. 

\Efiter Prowler, looking cautiously about as he 
enters.) 
What do you want ? 

Pro. Unless you want to be laid up by the beels^ 
don't go out of this house by the tame door that 
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you entered if;. I have waited in the passage here 
to teli you. 

P/au. Ha ! have they found nie out ? 

Pro. Yes, by my faith, there are two as ugly look-* 
ing fellows waiting for you at the front entry as ever 
made a poor debtor's heart quake. There is surely 
5ome back door in this house. 

(Eftter Robert.) 
{fo Rob.) My good fiiend, Iwant to know where 
we can find a back way out of this house. 
. Rolf. And I want to know when I am to have the 
prown I intrusted to you. 

Pro. To me. Sir ? 

Roi. Yes, to you. Sir j and you know it very 
well, you do. 

pro. O ! you are my friend Robert, that I wa3 
enquiring after. 

Roi. Yes, Sir; and I will have my money di-i 
yectly; for I know you are a cheat; I know it by 
your very face. 

Pro. Ha, ha, ha! So you prefer, having a crown 
to-day to receiving ten guineas to-morrow. 

Rolf. Receiving ten fiddle-strings to-morrow ! pay 
me my crown directly. 

Pro. Very well, \yith all my heart ; but you must 
sign me a paper, in the first place, giving up all 
right to the ten guineas you are entitled tQ. {Rch 
\>QTt hesitates.) Nay, nay, Fm not such an ass as 
you take mc for : there is pen, ink, and paper { 
{pointing to the table.) 3ign me a right to tiie teq 
guinea directly. 
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Roh. {scratching his head.) Well, we'll let it stand 
if you please till another time. 

Pro. I thought so : faith youVe too cunning for 
me ! But shew us the way to the back door, 
quickly. 

Roi. And should you like to come that way to- 
morrow, when you bring me the money ? I shall 
be sure to be in the way to let you in. 

Pro. htt us out by the back door to-day, and let 
me in to-morrow by any door you please. 

{Exeunt. 



END OF THE THIRD ACT, 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE t Sezhnght's lUrofy. BtferSeibri^ 
^x if from a short journey^ and the. Eldest Boy runi* 
ning after him. 

Boy. O papa, papa! Fm glad youVe come back 
again ! And have you said over your speech to the 
Parliament? ^nd did they say any fine speeches 
back again to you ? 

Sea. Go away, George: Fm fatigued; I can't 
speak to you now. 

I^ErUer Rob«rt.) 

Rob. Won't your honour have some refreshment 
after your journey? My Lady is gone out an ^r- 
ing; you had better have something. 

Sea. No, nothing, Robert. — A glass of water, if 
you please. {sits down grave and dispiritedy whilst 
Robert fetches the water ^ and the Boy 
plays about the room.) 

Rob. (presenting the water.) FU warrant now that 
you have had a power of fine talking in this Parlia- 
ment house; and I warrant your honour's speech 
was as well regarded as any of it. 

Sea. I thank you, Robert : I am fatigued, and 
would be alone for a little : take that boy away in 
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your hand. {Exeunt Rob. a7id the Boy, und Sou 

remains sometime musing with a dissatisfied face\ tkest 
speaking to himself ^^ " The conciseness with which 
the Honourable Baronet who spoke last has treated 
this qiaestion." Ah ! but I was, — I was too concise! 
The whole train of connecting and illustrative 
thoughts, which I had been at so much pains, be- 
fore hand, to fix and arralige in my head, vanished 
from me as I rose to speak ; and nothing of all that 
I had prepared presented itself before me, but the 
mere heads of the subject, standing up barren aiid 
bare, like so many detach'd rocks in a desert land- 
(starting up.) This will never do! I'm sure I have 
liot spared myself: I have laboured night and day 
at this speech : I have work'd at it like a slave in a 
mine ; and yet, when I came to the push, it de- 
ceived me. (^shaking his head.) This will never ? 
dol let me rest satisfied with what I have got, and 
tliink of being a speaker no more, (^stands des- 
pondinglyfor a little while ^ with his arms across, that 
suddenly becoming animated.) No ! I will not give 
it up ! I saw an old school-fellow of mine in the 
lobby, as I went out, who whisper'd to the persoa 
standing next hirfi as I passed, that I was his towns- 
man. Does not this look as if my sj^eech, even such 
as I was enabled to give it, h^d been approved of? 
O, I will not give it up ! This is the only way to 
high distinction : I must drudge and labour still. 
Heigh ho! {yawning grievously. A gentle tap is 
heard at the door,) Who's there? [angrily,) 
Soph, [zvitkoiit.) May I come in, papa ? 
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Sea. YeSj yes ; but what do you want ? 

(^Enter Sophia, timidly!) 

Soph. I only come, my dear Sir, to see how yot 
do after your journey. But you don't look well, 
papa : you don't look happy : has any thing dis- 
tressed you ? 

Sea. No, my good girl. 

Soph, (kissing his hand.) I thank you^ papa, fof 
calling me your good girl : I was your good girl. 

Sea. And are so still, my dear Sophia; but you 
must sometimes excuse me ; I am not very happy. 

Soph. Ah papa ! I know what makes you un- 
happy. 

Sea. (shaking his head,) Thou dost not ! thou 
dost not ! 

Soph. Ah but I do ! and nobody told it me nei- 
ther — I can just see it my ownself. Yau are giv- 
ing yourself a great deal of trouble, and courting 
very proud and very disagreeable people, for what 
you very probably won't get ; and you are grieved 
to tliink that Lady Sarah does not treat us so, kindly 
as she might do. But don't be unhappy : don't 
court those proud people any more: you have 
enough to live upon ts you used to do ; and Lady 
Sarah will be kinder to us by-and-bye. I know 
she will ; for she loves little Tony already ; and if 
she should not we will never complain. 

Sea. (kissing her.) My sweet child ! thou de- 
servest — O thou deservest xnore than I can ever da 
for thee ! 
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Soph, {gladly.) Do you say so, indeed? O then 
do this for me ! 

Sea. What is it, Sophia ? 

Soph. Trouble yourself no more with great peo- 
ple, and studying of speeches for that odious Par- 
liament ; and when Lady Sarali is out of the way, 
let the children come and play about you again, as^' 
they used to do. 

Sea. [tenderly.) I thank you, my good child, but 
you don't understand these things. \fFalks thought^ 
fully across the room, and then returns to her again.) 
There is an office which Lord Allcrcst has promised 
to procure for me, that would bring me a consider- 
able and permanent addition to my income; if I 
once had that secured, I believe, in truth, it would 
be no unwise thing in me to follow your advice. 

Soph. O, my dear Sir, I hope you will have it 
then ! [skipping joyfully.) I hope you will have it. 

[Enter a Servant, and announces Sir Crafty 
Supplecoat.) 

Sea. Sir Crafty here ! can any thing have hap- 
pened for me ? 

Soph. O if it should be the place ! — But shall I 
go away ? for I don't like to see that man. 

Sea. No, my dear, stay with me ; I like to have 
you beside me. 

Soph. Then I will stay 5 for I am happy now, and 
I can look upon him bdidly. 

(Enter Sir Crafty Supplecoat.) 

Sea. Sir Crafty, yom: servant 5 Vm very happy to 
see you. 

Vol. IL F p 
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Sir C. Your servant. Sir Anthony; I'm happy 
in being able to pay you my respects. — Miss Sea- 
bright I hope is well, [bowing to Soph, who returns 
his civility zvitk chearfulness.) Indeed, Sir Anthony, 
I have long'd ever since I heard your speech in the 
House, which, for a maiden speech — Well, I will 
not say what it was. — I have long'd to declare to 
you the extreme pleasure I take in the fair career 
that is now open'd before you, and in being permit- 
ted to consider myself as one of your friends. 

Sea. You do me great honour : I am infinitely 
obliged to you. My speech indeed ought — it ought 
to have (hesitating.) 

Sir C. To have been just what it was, my dear 
Baronet. Your friends enjoy'd it; and, let me say 
it freely, without envy. 

Sea. 1 am much flatter'd: their praises are — 
are — (hesitating.) 

Sir C. Are proportlon'd to their admiration. Sir 
Anthony; and they have great pleasure in talking 
of it. 

Sea. (eagerly.) Ha ! do they talk much of it ? 

Sir C. Yes ; more than I would venture to repeat 
to you. 

Sea. Friends, indeed, say many things that ought 
not to be believed. 

Sir C. I assure you, your's say many things 
which one of the qualities you so eminently possess 
would not, perhaps, suffer you to believe. Elo- 
quence — eloquence, my dear Sir — great things arc 
to be attained in this country by eloquence. Elo* 
z 
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quence and h^h connexions give a man such velo- 
city in moving, that nothing can stop his career.— 
But I oyght to tell yoUj by-the-bye, that old Saun- 
ter is dead, unexpectedly; and that office, if it 
indeed can be considered as any object to you now, 
is ready for your acceptance. 

Soph, (aside to Sea.j Is that the office, papa ? 
Sea. Yes, child; hold your tongue, (aloud.) I 
am obliged to you for this intelligence, Sir Crafty : 
an office for life, tho' not very- considerable, is of 
some consequence to a man who has a family of 
children. (Soph, takes her father's hand and presses 

it gratefully.) 
Sir C Ha, ha, ha ! Sir Anthony Seabright, with 
all his abilities and connexions, is, like a very good 
father, anxious to provide for his family ! I thought, 
my dear Sir, such talents as your's had generally 
been accompanied with an aspiring temper ; but 
Lady Sarah'$ prudent character, I perceive, has had 
its effect upon you. 

Sea. No, no ; you are wrong. 
Sir C. Nay, pardon me if I say that you also are 
wrong, in fixing yourself down, in the very begin- 
ning of your career, as a quiet unaspiring man, 
who is glad to be early provided for in a quiet, hum- 
ble permanency : for this office, you know, is re- 
garded as 

Sea. (interrupting him eagerly.) What, is it rie- 
garded in that light ? 

.. Sir C. It really is. Mr.Trotman, now promoted 
to a peerage^ and whose first speech, by-the<4;)yt 
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very much resembled your own, refused it on that 
very account; and Mr. Brown, and Mr. Wilson, 
and Sir Samuel Soppet, and many other Misters 
and Sirs, promoted to the same dignity, would never 
have got on, be assured, if they had thus fixed 
themselves down at the very threshold of advance- 
ment. 

Sea. But I see no reason why accepting such an 
office as this, should hinder one from advancing. 

Sir C. I can give you no good reason for it, I 
confess > but there have been certain places, time 
out of mind, which have, some how or other, been 
consider'd as indicative or otherwise of promotion, 
and which stand up in the great field of honours 
like finger posts in a wide track'd common, sayii^ 
*^ tliis is the way to such a place:'* they who are 
once certain of those places, move on to the 
others, for no earthly reason, that we can perceive, 
but because they have been placed in the first ; arid 
this you will readily allow is no time for innova- 
tion. 

Sea. I believe there is something in what you 
say. 

Sir. C. There is so much in it, that if you can 
find some less aspiring fiiend, to whom you can 
with confidence give up this office, reljring on his 
honour to assist you with the full weight of his in-, 
terest on all future occasions, h am sure you will 
never think of accepting it. 

Sopk. (laying hold of her father's arniy and spcakif^ 
eagtriy to Sir Crafty) Ah^ but he will tho* I 
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Sea. Sophia, you forget yourself. [she shrinks 

back abash' d.) 

Sir C. [smiling.) It is an amiable weakness iii 
this interested age to forget yourself, and confined^ 
\ believe, to young ladies alone. 

Soph, (provoked and roused,) I believe, at least, 
political baronets, tho' not very old, do but seldottt 
fell into it. (archly) And I knoWj papa, who this 
friend is thdt will so kindly take this office off your* 
hands. Sir Crafty will name him to you by-and- 
bye : it is Jt ihaft who does not forget himself. 
. Sea. [dispkased.) What li the meaning of this, 
Sophia ? I never saw JroU tlms petulant befote : I 
beg of you to retire; Sir Crafty and I must hot be 
Interrupted. 

Sopk. I will retire, my dear Sir — but oh ! [taking 

her father^ s hand and pressing it.) but oh ! — ^you 

luiow what I would say to you. [Exit, casting a 

significant look to Seabright as she goes out.) 

Sea. ((^ttr a coHsiderable pause.) Sir Crafty, there 
is much in what you say, and I believe you are pei'- 
fectly disinterested in the advice you give me ; but 
•I don't know that I could justify myself to ihy 
own mmd in refusing this office, 
' Sir C. There are few men less interested than 
myself; I will say it. Sir Anthony; I will say it 
proudly. — Pardon me> however, I do not presume 
to advise you ; but hearing Lord Clacker, and the 
Marquis of Lackland, and some others, talking of 
your speech, and the usual race of such abilities^^ 
and so forth, many suggestions arose in my mind, 

ff'3 
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in regard to you, my dear Sir, which I very natu- 
rally supposed just now might have presented them- 
5elve3 to your own. 

Sea. Ha ! did Lord Clacker and the Marquis of 
Lackland talk of my speech, and my abili — I 
mean the probable effects of my situation and con- 
nexions ? 

Sir G, I assure you they spoke of both in a way 
very gratifying for a friend^, so much interested in 
your promotion as I am, to hear — but remember, 
I give you no advice : I am a young man, and apt, 
perhaps, to be too sanguine where the admiration of 
talents may mislead me : I am too presumptuous 
to mention my opinion at all. 

Sea. (taking his hand with warmth.) O no! t 
like you the better for it ! to be warmly sanguine 
is characteristic and graceful in youth ; atid perhaps 
this propensity does not more often mislead it than 
the timorous caution of age. — You niention'd a 
friend to whom I might resign my pretensions to 
this office ? 

Sir C. I did. Sir Anthony ; but I now feel an 
embarrassment. — I'm sure it would never have en^ 
ter'd into my imagination to think of it. But will 
you be kind enough to take a turn with me in the 
garden ? there are some things that must be ex^ 
plain'd to you at length, lest you should at all mis^ 
conceive what I am going to propose to you. 

{Exeunts 
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SCENE II. neservants\kall^, and Robert dis- 
covered pulling some clothes out of a bag^ and laugh" 
ing to himself as he looks at them. . Enter cook- 
maid. 

Cook. Are you here, Robert ? 

Rob. Yes, beef-drippings ; what do you want ? 
• Cook. It is ghost-time, don't you know? and 
your night for it too. 

Rob. Indeed! 

Cook. Ay, indeed ! I groan'd last night, and Gar- 
dener the night before; so e'en take your own turn 
when it comes to you : you was the first contriver 
of the plot. 

Rob. Why don^t you see me preparing, hussy ? 
I'm going to dress myself up this very night for 
the grand contasterfy, as a learned person would 
call it. 

Cook, (clapping her hands.) O griskins and gravy, 
but that be delightful ! Are you to appear to her 
to-night ? 

Rob. Yes, wench ; for my master is in town, and 
is not expected back before to-morrow. (Holding 
out the clothes.) How do you like this black robe ? 
Has it not a smack of the devil in it ? 

Cook. Black ! I thought you were to have been 
ail in white, like my late lady, and to have threat- 
en'd her for being so unkind to tjie chUdren. 

Rob. So I intended, Deborah; but I doji't know 
bow, a qualm came across my heart, and woulcf 

F F 4 
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not let me make a mockery and a semblance of my 

dear mistress ; so well just make the devil do, my 

fat Deborah; he*ll serve our turn well enough. 

Cook. Yes ; he serves many a turn, if all that is 
sdd of him be true. 

Rob. How do you like that black hood with the 
horns to it ? it is all my own contrivance. 

Cook. O it will do hugeously ! 
. Rob. And pray mix a little sooty grease for my 
face, cooky ; and let me have some brick-dust to 
make a red staring ring round my eyes. 

Cook. That I will in a trice ! But where is your 
tail, master devil ? Will the jack-chain be of vxf 
use to you ? 

Rob. No, no ! let her once have a good look of 
my horns and my red staring eyes, and I wammt 
you she'll never miss my tail. 

Cook. Good success to you ! 

Rob. I don't doubt of success; for my lady has 
lived a great part of her life in an old castle in the 
North, and has as good a notion of a ghost or a 
goblin as most folks.* 

Cook. He, he, he! Some folks will be wann 
enough to-n^ht without fiying cutlets.. And Wess 
you, man ! if Mrs. Pry should came in your waji 
give her a claw for my sake. 

Rob. O never doubt that, hussy ! — ^And here, in 
good time, comes Sharp to settle his part of the 
business ; fca: you know we are to ^vc his roaster a 
claw too, as well as Mrs. Pry. 
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(Eftter Sharp.) 

Cook. Come away. Sharp ; which of us all is to 
visit your master's chamber to night in the shape 
pf the lady that he jilted, as you t©ld us of, be- 
cause her rich uncle chose to marry whilst their 
wedding clothes were a-making, and who took it 
so miich to heart, poor thing! that ?he died soon 
after of the small-pox ? I should not much care to 
do it myself. 

Sharp. Np, cooky, we have a better plan than 
that ! 

Ceok. What is it, man ? 

Sharp. Tho' he laughs at Miss Seabright as a girl 
from the nursery, he has taken a strong desire to 
know whether she likes him or not ; and, above all, 
what fortune she is to have : now I have promised 
to set Pry a talking to her lady about tliis, when 
she. puts her to bed to-night, and to place him 
snugly in the adjoining chamber where he may hear 
every wc«rd that they say. 

/Jo^. You have told hi|n there is; aq danger of 
being discover'd, as that room is always kq)t. 
lock'd, and that you have stolen the key of it ? 

Sharp. Y(m n^ay be sure of that. 

JHoi. Then jrou inay be sure the devil won't fail 
to take that chamber qn hi$ way froi^a Lady Sarah's, 
and pay his respects to hini in passing. Come, 
cotme ! let us aQ 9^ aboi^t it ! V\\ dress in my own 
garret. Take some of those things in your hand* 
{Givipg cook sqwe 0/ the t^oth^s to carry y and 
taking the rest himself.) {Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. Lady Sarah 'j bed-room^ almost darky 
with a feeble light thrown across the floor, as from a 
bad fire. Enter Sir Crafty Supplecoat and Sharp, 
stealing softly on their tiptoes. 

Sir C. Hist, hist ! which is the door. Sharp ? 
Sharp. Never fear. Sir; come this way. fopemg 
the door of an adjoining room.) Go in. Sir, and fear 
nothing. But you must sit in the dark, and not be 
impatient : Pry wont fail to pump her lady, and 
you'll hear every word that is said, (putting Sir 
Crafty into the roomy and pretending to lock 
the door upon him, then exit laughing to Aim- 
self as he goes out.) 
(Enter Lady Sarah, and Pry carrying lights, 
by the same door by which Sharp went out, 
alloiving him time to get out of the way 
without meeting him. 
Pry. (setting down the lights.) Well, I wish this 
night were well over, for I had such strange dreams 
last night. 

Lady S. Don't trouble me with your dreams 

now. Have you put all my muslin things into the 

press, and screwed them well down? When the 

* creases are taken out of them, they will do perfectly 

well to wear another day. 

Pry. To be sure, my Lady ; but for that old pet- 
ticoat, if I do but touch it, it comes to pieces; it 
grieves me to see your Ladyship dra^ng it about 
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like a cobweb that the flies have been throws it 
would tear up into such pretty handkerchiefs ! 

Lady S. Will it ? as large as those 1 commonly 
wear? 

Pry. O no ! I don't mean such handkerchiefs as 
you would wear, my Lady, but just 

Lady S. Don't tease me now. — Have you heard 
tny of those noises to-night ? (seatmg herself in a 

chair near the front of the stage.) 

Pry, La no ! my Lady ; did you hear any thing? 

Lady S. No, nothing at all : why do you look so 
frightcn'd ? 

Pry. I'm sure the very thoughts of it has made 
my teeth to chatter like a spoon in an empty dish, 
I never heard of such things being heard in any 
bouse, except the old Castle of AUcrest, just before 
the Earl, your grandfather, died. Mercy on us! 
there was no such noises heard in our village. 

Lady 5, Apparitions seldom visit people of low 
condition. Pry. 

Pry. God be praised for it ! I hope this here will 
be of the same way of thinking. I would not be a 
great lady and have ghosts grunting at my bed side 
for the whole universal world. If you please, my 
]L«ady, I should like to go up to Susan as soon as 
may be, pardon my boldness, for she is as frightened 
as I am ; and I may chance to meet something in 
the stairs, if I am much later; and I know very 
well, my Lady, you're not afraid. 

Lady S. No, I'm not afraid, but I don't know 
|iow*«c-I have a little of I don't know whatj that has 
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come upon me. — You had better sleep on the 
couch by my bed to-night ; i may want my drops 
in the night time. — What o'clock is it? 

Pry. (looking at a watch.) Mercy on us ! it*s just 
the very tinle when it b^ns. — What's that ? 

(alarmed.) 
Lady S. Nothing: I heard nothing. (a long 
pause I then a deep groan is heard from the bottom df 
the stage.") Come, come ! stand closer to me Pry. 
{taking hold of Pry.) It had a strange, hollow, un- 
natural sound. 

Pry. Yes; just like a body speaking out of a 
coffin. 

^4 pause, and then a second groan is heard^ 
louder than the first.) 
Lady S. Stand closer still, I beseech you: that 
was horrible! {putting out kmr hand^ tremblii^.) 
Whe — ^whe — where is the bell-rope ? 

Pry. O la ! you know well enough it hang^ in 
the other end of the room. 

Lady 5; Go pull it then : pull it Tidentiy. (l^ry 

iesiiaUSy and seems very unwilling to go,) Go, I say ! 

(Pry goes ; and as she is half way across tk^ 

roomy another groan, followed by a ferr'thli 

hvwly is heard, and she runs back agaim to 

LadyS2LTBh.) 

Lady S. O go and do it ! for heaven's sak^\ for 

God*s sake ! for mercy's sake do it ! (Pry iken goes 

sidling across the floor, looking on eviry side 

wiik terror and suspicion, tiilt sho gets t^ the 

bell ropfi, wluck hangs by- the- hoai of tUt 
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bed and near the door of the room ; when^ 
putting out her hand to pull it, Robert, 
dressed like the devil, rises from behind a 
great chfiir close to the bed. Pry screams 
and runs out of the door, whilst he gives her 
a claw in the passing, and then adviXfces 
towards the front of the stage to Lady 

Sarah.) 

Lady S. (shrinking back as he advances.) O come 

no nearer, whatever thou be, thou black and hew*- 

rible sight ! (Devil still advances.) O come no 

nearer ! in the holy name of 

Devil. Baw! {giving a great how/, and still ad^- 

vancing.) 

Lady S. In the blessed name of 

Devil. Baw ! {with another howl, and coming very 

near hep\ 

Lady S. (falling upon her knees, and^ ^^fpi^g f^^ 
hands together.) O, as thou art awful, be mercifulT 
O touch me not, for 1 am a miserable sinner ! 

Devil. Yea thou art — yea thou art — yea thou 
art, and thou shalt smart. Ill deeds thou dost, and 
thou shalt roast. (holding his great claw over her,) 

Lady. S. [contracting all her body together, and 
sinking down upon the floor.) O, as thou art horrible, 
be merciful! What shall I do? what shall 1 do.? 

Devil. Be kind to thy husband's children, or I 
will tear — 

Lad(f S. O yes, yes ! 

Devil. Give them good victuals, and good edu*^ 
cation, and gppd clothing, or I will tear thee^ 

iLady S. O yes, yes ! 
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DeviL And give no more good things to Tony 

than the rest, or I will (starting back upon hear- 

ing a loud knocking at the street-door^ What V that ? 

Lady S. (raising h^ heady and seeing him farther 
off.) No more good things to Tony than the rest ! 
It was no devil that spoke those words, Fm sure. 

[taking courage y and getting up,) 

DeviL [aside y after moving farther off and listening) 
Faith rU turn and give her a claw yet ! I shall 
never have another opportunity, [approaching her 

again,) 

Lady S. Get along! I know you well. enough: 

you are no devil, but a rascally knave, (setting 

herself in a posture of defence y when a noise 

is heard without y and hey taking alarniy makes 

a hasty exit into the adjoining chamber .) 

{Enter Seabright, and Pry coming fearfully after him) 

Sea. Where is this devil that Pry has been teK 
ling me of? 

Lady S. [pointing to the adjoining room) Follow him 
my dear Sir Anthony ! Follow after the rascal. 

[Exit Seabright into the adjoining room,) 

Lady S. [calling to him) Be sure you don't let 
him escape. — -Have you caught him yet f 

Sea. [within) Yes, I've caught him.j 

Lady S. Give him a good beating then ; don't 
spare him ! he's a good brawny devil ! O don't spare 
him ! 

{A grcMt scuffle is heard zvithiny and Sea. calls to Lady 
S.^ Fm dealing with him roughly enough, if that 
will satisfy you. (he then calls out as if speaking to the 
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Devil.) And take that, and that, and that too, 
you diabolical rascal ! You must liave midnight 
frolicks in my house, must you ? 

(Enter Sophia alarmed,) 
Sophia, What is all this ? did I not hear my fa- 
ther's voice ? 

Lady S. \looking suspiciously at her^ Yes, you 
know nothing of the matter, innocent lamb ! 

Pry. I hope my master will give him a sound 
beating, for I know well enough it is that knave 
Robert ; I could smell the very stink of his tobacco 
as he claw'd me in the passing. 

Lady S. Drag him to the light, Sir Anthony, 
let us sec him^stript of his devil's skin. Ha ! here 
he comes. 

(^Enter Seabright dragging in Sir Crafty Supple- 
coat, who is pulled along very unwillingly, and 
hiding his face with his arm,) 
Pry. Why that an't like him neither. Come, 
come ! take down your arm, and let us see who you 
are. ' {pulling down his arm, and discovering his/ace.) 
AIL {exclaiming,) Sir Crafty Supplecdat ! 
Soph, {clapping her hands.) O Tm glad of that 1 
I'm so glad that it is only Sir Crafty ! I should have 
been grieved indeed if it had been poor Robert. 
And so it is you Sir Crafty ! ha, ha, ha, ha ! {All 
join her in laughing heartily, whilst Robert, 
having pulled off his devil's dress, enters ac- 
companied by Sharp 'and $ome of the other 
servants, and Jmns also in the laugh.) 
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Lady S. {going up to Sir Crafty with great indigo 
nation,) And so, Sir Crafty Supplecoat, it is to your 
midnight mummery I am indebted for the stem 
and solemn threatenings I have received ! I have 
been visited I find by a devil of consequence. 
Your earnest zeal for my reformation is, indeed, 
very flattering. 

Sea. Sir Crafty, mean and despicable as you 
must appear to me, I have too much respect for 
your situation in life to expose you any longer to 
this open humiliation and^ disgrace : Come witb 
me to my dressing room. 

Sir C. I protest to you Sir Anthony, and to 
Lady Sarah, and to all the world if they were here 
present, that I am in no wise concerned in what you 
suspect me of. 

Lady S. O certainly you protest. Sir Crafty ! 
but do you think that will pass upon me ? Have I 
|iot known you since you were a boy but so high, 
with all your little, artful, wriggling, under-hand 
ways of getting your play fellows' toys from them, 
which I always despised and contemned ? To be 
Sure, you will protest any thing, and in the politest 
manner too : you will send a message to Sir An- 
thony to-morrow morning, I make no doubt, to 
enquire how he does ; and to hope that his fists arc 
hot too much fatigued with their last night's ex- 
ertions, {all the servants laugh again.) 

Sea. Come, come, this is too bad ! Retire with 
me Sir Crafty 5 you can say nothing for yourself at 
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this moment; I am sorr}'' I have rib-rooted you 
so unmercifully ; can you walk ? 
Sir C. (very shortly C) Yes, yes. 
Rob. O we'll help his honour, {going up with 

Sharp, very provokingly^to assist kim,) 
Sir C. Keep off, scoundrels ! you arc at the bot- 
tom of all this. '(Exeunt Seabright leading out Sir 
Crafty in a very rueful plight ^ followed by 
Lady Sarah and Sophia, and the servants^ 
endeavouring to stifle their laughter.^ 

SCENE IV. Seabright's library. . A great noise 
and confusion of voices is heard without. 

Seabright. {speaking without.) Torment me no 
more with these things ! I will hear no more com-* 
plaints, and ho more explanations ! let me have 
peace, I beseech you, in mine own house, for one 
half hour at least. (He enters much disturbed, shut-' 
ting the door violently behind hiniy and pacing up and 
down the room^ sometimes muttering to himself ^ and some* 
times speaking aloud. ^ What ! is there no getting oA in 
this upward path of honour, unless we tear our way 
through all these briars and nettles } — Contention 
and misery at home ! is this the price we pay for ho- 
nour and distinction in the world ? Would no ho- 
nours take root on my untoward soil, till I had 
grubb'd up every sprig and shoot of comfort to 
make room for them.'^ It were better to be a pan- 
niered jack-ass, and pick up my scanty provender 

Vol. II. G o 
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from the ditch, than be a garter'd peer in such t 
home as this. — I had once a home! {healing its 
keel rapidly upon the floor. ^ — Well, well, well I I have 
push'd my bark from the shore, and I must take 
wind and tide as they set. 

{Enter Servant.) 
Who comes to disturb me now ? 

Ser. A packet, please your honour, from Mr. 
Plausible. 

Sea. {eagerly.) Ha ! give it me. {Exit Ser.) Yes, 
it is the plan, {tearing off the cover.) I hold in my 
hand perhaps, that which shall put every domestic 
arrangement on such an ample footing, as must ex-^ 
tinguish these petty broils, (j pause, and then his 
countenafue lightening np eagerly.) Ah, do I indeed 
grasp in this handful o^ paper the embryo of my 
future fortune? In faith I could almost believe 
that I do ! Let me go to my closet and exambe 
it. {Exit. 

S C E N E V. A room in the imt. Enter Seabright 
and^ Landlady speaking; as they enter. 

Sea. So, Mr. Plausible is not yetxome? 

Land. No, your honour, not as I know of. 
There is a dark-looking, lank gentleman in the 
cow -yard, just now, asking our Bridget how many 
pounds of butter may be made out of one cow's 
milk in a year, and such like, and setting all that 
she says down in his pocket book. He, he, he I 
poor thing, she scarcely knows a cow from a sheep. 
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by reason that she is but a poor pca-picking girl 
from St. Giles's, that has scarcely been a month in 
the country; howsomever, he gets wonderfully on 
with his information. 

Sea. Ay, that is hini : he has a talent for picking 
up information upon every subject, and from ^very 
body: pray let him know I am here. {Exit Land.) — 
{^After musing a little while.) Ten thousand a-year! 
and the risk of failing but a mere trifle, not to be 
taken into the calculation. And his reasons are 
good, obvious, and convincing. But let me be mo- 
derate now 2 let me suppose that it only brings me 
in six thousand a-year; even that will entitle me 
tQ a peerage. 

(Enter Plausible.) 

Plan. I have a request to make to you. Sir An- 
thony ? 

Sea. What is that, my dear Plausible ? 

Plau. When you purchase the large estate in 
Shropshire, will you let me have an easy lease of a 
good pasture farm or two upon it? It will be a 
country retirement for me j and I find on calcula- 
tion that a hundred milk-cows, well fed and well 
managed, will bring in no contemptible revenue. 

Sea. {smiling.) You talk of this estate with great 
confidence, Plausible. 

Plau. Nay, I am only certain of putting the rtio- 
ney to buy it into your pocket; you will pur- 
chase it. or not, as ypu please. 

Sea. I begin, indeed, to think favourably of your 
scheme, and I appointed you to meet me here. 
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that we might not he interrupted by Lady Sarah. 
Women you know are timorous, and have no idea 
of encreasing a fortune except by saving. We 
shall look over your calculations together. If salt 
is raised but one penny in the pound, how many 
thousands do I put in my pocket ? « 

Plan, This paper will inform you exactly. And 
you see I have put but one penny upon the pound ; 
for salt being a necessary of life, greatly to increase 
its price would be hard and unfeeling ; it would 
make you unpopular in the country, and in the 
end create a resistance detrimental to its own ends. 
I am for moderate and sure gains. 

Sea. {taking the paper. ^ I esteem you for it; my 
ideas coincide with yours most perfectly in this 
particular : and the paper also in \vhich you have 
drawn out y6ur plan for buying up the rock-salt, 1 
should be glad to look over that. 

Plan. Here it is in my pocket. 
(Enter Beaumont and William Beaumont.) 

Sea. (^angrily.') Who comes now ? O it is you, 
Beaumont. We are busy; I shall come to you by- 
and-bye, but at present I cannot be interrjpted. 

Bea, I must speak with you, my friend. 

Sea, Not at present — you seel am engaged. 

Bea, {beckoning him,) But one word in your 
ear, I beseech you. 

Sea. Yes, by-and-bye; at present I am busy 
with affairs of importance. 
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J?^^. By-and-bye will, perhaps, be too late; I 
must speak with you immediately, {beckoning him' 

again, ^ 

Sea, {impat'ently?) I cannot speak with you juf^t 
now, Beaumont, and I will not. 

Bea, No, no! you will. If there be any love 
of God or any love of man in your heart, you will 
speak with me, 

Sea, {softened?) Well then, [goes to Beaumont, 
who whispers in hi^ ear and endeavours to draw him 
druoay?) No, I won't go with you, Beaumont, to be 
retarded and cross'd with your feafs and suspicions : 
Speak out boldly, and Mr. Plausible will answer 
for himself, {smiling tp Plau.) I believe we must' 
explain our plan to tliis good friend of mine, for he 
thinks you are going to ruin me, and he is miser^ 
ably afraid qf projectors; ha, ha, ha| 

Flan, {smiling placidly?) I esteem him for the in^ 
terest he takes in his friend, and I don't condemn 
his suspicions : there are so many absurd schemes 
in the world, that it is prudent to be distrustftdl ; 
but I will shew him the firm ground on which w^ 
rest, and he will be satisfied. Do me the honour, 
my dear Sir, to sit down by me, and 1*11 explain 
it to you. {to Beau.) 

Bea, Pray don't take that trouble, Mr. Plau- 
sible : I have no information for enabling me to 
judge of it: my mind has been little exercised in 
regard to the money affairs of the world. But 
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tjiough I am not a man of the world, I have one 
or two things to say to my friend that I wish him 
to attend to. 

Sea, [smiling rather contemptuously.) Well, what 
are they Beaumont ? you are, indeed, not a man of 
the world. 

Bea. Every man who risks his fortune in any 
scheme, believes he has good grounds to rest upon: 
they are such as a^ppear feasible to him* 

Sea. Feasible ! Purs is certain. 

Bea, (shaking his head.) A man who is anxious to 
get rich is apt to le.t his judgment be imposed 
ypon, and forgets how many have fail'd in the 
same track before hiqa. 

Sea. I wish those who are apt to give ad* 
vice, would ta]$:e the same thing into their conside- 
ration. 

Bea. Nay, my friend, there is a social influeocc 
which we all have, even the meanest of us, over one 
another, and there is more advice taken in the world 
than you are aware of. But had every adviser from 
the beginning of time fail'd before me, I will never 
believe that he who pleads to a father In bchali of his 
own children will speak without cficct. Hear mc 
then ; let him who stands alone, run every risk to 
aggrandize himself, but let 4 father — O let the 
father of a family consider ! 

Plan, You forget, my good Sir, that the father 
pf ^ family has a higher motive than any other maq 
to aggrandize hipiself. 
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• Sea. [vehemently,) Rather than not place my 
children in the situation I desire for them^ I would 
bave no children at all. 

Bea. [with warmth.) What, will you say of crca^ 
tures passing onward to the noblest destination, 
you had rather they had never bfccn, unless they 
can gather up so much dust and trash on their way ? 
You think yourself an ambitious parent — O I 
would be for them a thousand times more ambi- 
tious than thou art. 

Sea. Yes, you will shape your son's fortune out 
of the clouds, I make no doubt, [smiling coniemptu^ 

ousfy.) 

fFill. B. (who has modestly kept behind^ now 
coming forward with spirit.) Wherever my fortune 
may be shaped for me, to be the honest, well prin* 
cipled son of an honest, and good father, is a dis- 
tinction I would not give up for all that you, and 
men like you, are scrambling for. (turning to 
Beau.) Come away, father; they but mock at 
what you say. 

Bea. Let him mock if he will, but let him hear 
me. 

Plau. He will hear your advice with great plea- 
sure from the pulpit, Mr. Beaumont, 

fTill. B. It would have been happy for the unfor- 
tunate men who have listened to yours, Mr. Plau- 
sible, if they had received it from the same place, 
(pulling Beaumont away.) Come away> father, you 
bjit w^t^ words upon them. 

p « 4 
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• Bea. Nay, I would yet try if there is not some 
heart in him to be moved. 

Sea. My dear Beaumont, you arc a very good 
man, but you know nothing of the matter. 

fVilL B, (pulling away his father,) I^ave them, 

leave them. Sir ! Good man, as he contemptuously 

Calls you, you are also wise enough for me : and I 

would not exchange fathers with the proudest 

young lord' in the kingdom. (Exeunt Beau, and 

Will. B. Will, putting his father's arm 

proudly under his^ and walking off with 

spirit.) 

Plau. We are obliged to that young dog, how- 
ever, for taking him away. 

Sea. Yes ; but we will jgo to another room, for 
he may return again. (Exetint, 
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ACT V. 



SCENE I. SeabrightV library. He is discovered 
sitting by a table fast asleep y on zvJiich are scattered 
letters and papers. Enter Pry softly behind on her 
tiptoes J and making a long neck to see what he i^ 
about^ 

Pry. .{shaking her head piteously.) Poor man? 
poor man !' he can't sleep in his bed o'nights, and 
yet he has never committed any wicked crimes^ that 
J ever heard of. 

Sea. ( angrily y after speaking inarticulately to himself 
in his sleep.) You don't know my name ! (mutter-- 
ing again inarticidately.) The name of Lord Sea- 
bright, (muttering again^ zvhilst Pry slips still nearer 
fo himy listening with a face of gr&at curiosity,) I can't 
walk in my robes any longer. — Sec how the crowd 
stares at me; ha, ha, ha! (laughing uncouthlyy and 
pry, drawing still nearer him^ comes against a chair on 
her way, the noise of which wakes him^ and she retires 
precipitately.) What's that ? (rubbing his eyes and 
looking round.) It has been some noise in my dream. 
^h ! would it had been a reality ! — What a bu^y, 
prosperous, animating world I have been in for these 
l^t two hours, (looking at his watch.) Ha! I have 
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slept only a quarter of an hour; and I have enjoyed 
as many honours in that short term as would enrich 
my life-time. — Shall they indeed enrich it ? — Wise 
men, in former ages, considered the visions of our 
sleep as faintly sketching out. what is to happen, 
like trees and castles seen thro' the morning mist, 
before the brightening sun gives to them the distinct 
clearness of reality- (smiling atamatedly.) In faith 
I could almost believe it I There is that invigor* 
ating confidence within me which says I shall not 
stop short at these paltry attainments — A baronet ! 
every body now is a baronet. — My soul disdains 
the thought ! (gives his cliair a kick^ and overturn* 

ing it with a great noise^ 
[Enter Pry alarmed.) 

Pry. O la. Sir! what is the matter? 

Sea. What, are you up Pry ? Why are you out 
p{ bed so late i 
- jPry. Making your coffee. Sir. 

$ea. Did not I tell you to leave it on the lamp, 
and go to bed ? 

Pry. Yes ; but I thought it would keep warmer, 
some how, if I sat by it myself* 

Sea. (aside.) Great fool ! (aloud.) Let me have 
some of it then 3 my head will be clearer afterwards 
for writing. (Exit. 

Pry. (shaking her kead^ and looking after him as he 
goes out.) Poor man ! he would have every body 
to go to bed but himself. What has he got here 
now ? (looking at the papers on the table.) Copies of 
letters to imy Lord B—, and iK>tcs for a spc^h oa tbc 
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salt duties; and calculations. — O lud, lud! What 
a power of trouble he does give himself! Poor man ! 
poor man ! (Exit in a hurry ^ calling out as she goes.) 
I just stay'd behind. Sir, to stir the fire for you. 

S C £ N E II. A room in the inn. Enter Mrs. Beau* 
mont and Landlady, by different sides. 

Land. La, madam! here be the great Lord, 
Lady Sarah Seabright's brother, who \yants to see 
you. 

Mrs. B. Wants to see me ? how comes this great 
condescension ? 

Land. I reckon, madam, that some misfortune 
has befallen him, and that makes some folks won-* 
derfuUy well bred. I was just standing at the door, 
a few minutes ago, and thinking, to be sure, no- 
thing at all of the matter, when who should I see 
drive past but my Lord, just turning the corner 
as he used to do to Sir Anthony's gate. Well, I 
thinks no more of the matter, when in a trice by 
comes that saucy-looking" gentleman of his, that 
turns up his nose at my ale, and puts a letter jntq 
his lord's hand ; upon which, after he had read it, 
he desired his postillions to txarn round and set him 
down here. I'm as sure as I am a living woman 
that something has happen'd, for he came into the 
bouse with a face as white as my apron, 

Mrs* B. And wants to see me ? 

Land. Yes, madam ; he ask'd first of all for Mr^ 
Peaumont, and finding he w^ walk'd out^ he ask'^ 
pcjft for you. 
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Mrs, B, But how did he know we were here? 

Lmtd. La, madam ! he saw your carriage in the 
yard, an^ moreover your man told him that his 
master and mistress had stopp'd here, on their way 
to Yorkshire, to see Sir Anthony's children. But 
here he comes, madam. Save us all ! how proud 
and how vexed he looks ! {Exit. 

(Enter Lord AUcrest:) 

Lord A. Madam, I am sorry to find Mr. Beau- 
mont is gone out : I had something of importance 
to communicate to him, but I believe it will be 
nearly the same thing if I impart it to you. I — I^ — 
[seems embarrassed,) — it is an unfortunate affair. As to 
myself, I have little to do with it ; but it is right that 
the near relations of Sir Anthony Seabright should 
know, that his salt scheme has entirely fail'd, and 
he is involved in utter ruin; they can communi- 
cate the dreadful tidings to him more properly than 
I can. 

Mrs, B, We are obliged to you, m-^ Lord ; it is 
a piece of intelligence we have every day expected 
to hear, but which does not certainly concern us 
more nearly than yourself, as I, who am Sir An- 
thony's connexion, stand exactly in the same degree 
of relation to him with your Lordship. 

Lord A, Yes; my sister, indeed, would gratify 
very foolishly a foolish inclination — but it is a 
recent thing, scarcely to be considered as 2,- — a — 
a — he had many children by your sister, and lived 
with her many years. 
2 
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Mrs, B. (smiling zvith great contempt,) I don't 
know, indeed, at what time, from the date of a 
man's marriage, he is entitled to claim affinity with 
* his wife's relations : perhaps it varies with occur- 
rences, and misfortunes certainly have no tendency 
to shorten it. 

Lord A. Madam, let me have the honour to in- 
form you, that there is no term in which the chief 
of a noble and ancient family can be contaminated 
by the inferior alliances of those individuals wlio 
belong to his family : such things are consider a as 
mere adventitious circumstances. 

Mrs, B, You teach me, my Lord, to make very 
nice distinctions ; and therefore, whilst I pay all re- 
spect to you as the representative of a. noble family, 
you must likewise permit me to express for you, as 
an individual, sentiments of a very opposite nature. 

Lord A. Good breeding, madam, will not per- 
mit me to return such an answer as you deserve; 
and therefore I will no longer intrude on your 
time. 

Mrs, B, A better excuse, perhaps, might be 
found i but any one will be perfectly acceptable that 
procures nie the pleasure of wishing your Lordship 
good morning. 

(As Lord Allcrest is about to go out, enter 
Beaumwxt and Morgan y and prevent Mm,) 

Bea. I am sorry, my Lord, I was not in the way 
when you did me the honour to enquire for me. 

Lord A. (passing him abruptly with a slight bozv.J 
Good mornings Sir j good morning. 



-•- - -"^ 
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Bea. [going after Mm) Yoti are not goii^ to leave 
me thus, my Lord, angry and disturbed as you ap- 
pear to be ? I cannot suffer any bodyyman, woman, 
or child, to leave me offended, if it be possible for 
me to part with them on more amicable terms. I 
flatter myself it is possible to do so on the present 
occasion ; I am sure, I am confident of it, if you 
will do me the honour to explain in what way I 
can be useful to you. 

Lord A. I came here. Sir, upon no concerns of 
my own; and the conversation I have had the 
honour to hold with this Lady, makes any ex-' 
planation of the business that brought me unne- 
cessary. 

Bea. But she is angry too, I perceive, and I will 
have no explanation from her. I know already the 
unfortunate affairs of poor Seabright; and I can 
explain to myself the intention of your Lordship's 
visit : you must have the goodness to stay and hear 
if I explain it right, (taking him by the coat and pre* 
venting him from going.) Nay, nay, my Lord ! the 
spirit of charity and of peace-making makes a welW 
meaning man very bold, — ^you shall stay. 

Lord A, (relenting^ and twning back,) I do believe, 
Mr. Beaumont, that you are a very good man, and 
as such I respect you ; but since,^ou already know 
the misfortune of Sir Anthony S&bright, and will, 
from the dictates of your own good heart, open the 
matter to him in the best manner possible, my bu- 
siness with you is anticipated. 
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Mrs. B. Not^ I believe, entirely, my Lord; for 
he knows nothing at all, as yet, of those nice dis- 
tinctions between individual and family relation-^ 
ship, which may be necessary to prevent him from 
fomiing any unreasonable expectations from a nor 
ble brother-in-law. I presume your Lordship means 
to hurry back to town again, without seeing Sir 
Anthony, 

Bea. Hold your tongue, Susan j your spirit h 
less mild tlian it ougnt to be, considering the warm 
good heart it belongs to. It is not so : his loidshfp 
<lid not mtend retuming^to town without seeif^ 
his distress'd friend y you are wrong in the very out- 
set of your account. Is she not, my Lord? 

Lord A. (confused and hesitating,) If my seeing 
him could be of any real service, I should never — 
I could not certainly have tliought of returak^ 
without seeing him.-r-But he >has never attended 
to my opinions : my advice has been disregarded-— 
and then, his damnM vanity : he refused an oS^cfd 
the other day, which I would have procured for 
him, that would have been a competency for life — 
it makes me mad to think of it. 

Bea. Ah, my Lord ! he is in that state in whick* 
a man's errours should be remember'd only by hii»- 
self: he is in adversity. 

Lord A. H^ has thought only of himselfj Vm 
sure. 

Bea. His connexion with your sister has, indeed, 
been unlucky ; and I can, in some decree, sympa- 
lliize with your resentment. 






^. 
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Ldrd A. You mistake ine. Sir; his connexioil 
-with my sister is of no consequence to me ; and I 
shajl take care that it shall be of as little to her as 
possible, fpr I will make her independent of him : 
but children! — risking every thing on one single 
stake, with a family of children !-— I am provoked 
beyond all measure when I think of this. 

Airs. B. (bridling up,) Hjp children, my Lord— 

Bea. Now pray, my dear, hold your tongue, if it 
be possible ! We are weak, passionate creatures, 
why should we rub and fret one another thus ? [to 
Lord A.) I praise you much, my Lord, for the in- 
terest you take in the children ; but here is a good 
man (pointing to Morgan.) who will 

Mor. Stop, stop, my good friend, and don't now 
lead me into any discussion upon this subject. I 
am disturbed, and uncomfortable, and unequal to 
it. Take his Lordship by himself; and say to him 
what you please for me. {to Mrs, B.) Come with 
me, niece. [Exeunt Mor. and Mrs, B. 

Bea, Let me have the pleasure of attending 
your Lordship into the fields, where we can take 
a short turn or two, and speak of this subject at 
length : I see strangers arrived ; and it is noisy 
here. 

Lord A. Most willingly, (Exeunt. 
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S C E N E III. Seabright'i house. Enter Seabright, 
followed by Sophia, the eldest boy, and • the little 
girl. 

Soph. Indeed, papa, you are in such good l)u- 
tnour this morning we can*t help following ybu. 
I hope we are not troiSlblesome ; if we are, FU take 
the children away. 

Sea. No, my good children, you are not trou- 
blesome 3 you shan't go away. (The children hang 
on his coaty and look up in his face much 
pleased.) 

Soph. They are so glad to hang upon you again, 
papa 3 and you are so good humour'd this morning ! 

Sea. I firiish'd my papers last night ; and I have 
* had some pleasant dreams too. — ^This is a chearfol, 
enlivening morning: every thing is in bright sun- 
shine around us: it is like a day that wears good 
fortune on its face: — and, perhaps, it does. 

Soph. I hope it does : and now that you seem 
so happy, papa, I would fain plead to you in be- 
half of a poor good man, who is not very happy at 
present. 

Sea. And who is that ? 

Soph. Ah, you know very well ; it is poor Ro- 
bert. I know it was very wrong in him to frighten 
Lady Sarah ; but he meant it for our good, and he 
will break his heart if he is not allow 'd to be with 
us again. 

Vol. II, . H H 
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Sea, "Say no more of this at present, Sophia ; and, 
perhaps, by-and-bye, he may return to us again as 
your own servant. 

Soph, Ha! (surprised.) 

Sea. Yes, my sweet girl ; I will be very liberal to 
you and to all my children : I will make a good 
amends to you for all that is past, [turning to the 
boy.) And you, my good boy, I must think of you 
by-and-bye. Thou art become a stout boy, George: 
let me look at thy face, (lifting up his hair from his 
forehead.) Ay, it is a comely face enough : it will 
make a very good countenance for an admiral, or 
a general, or even for the woolsack, if thine inclina- 
tions should lead thee that way. Let me feel thy 
weight too, young rogue, (taking him up in his 
arms.) Ah ! would now that I could but know 
the rank and eminence of the future man I hold^ 
in these arms! 

Soph. My dear Sir, you are so good to us, and 
so good humoured this morning, I could wager 
those letters by the post have brought you pleasant 
news. 

Sea. Letters by the post ! I have received none. 

Soph. Then you have not read them yet. You 
slept so much longer than usual this morning, that 
you were not up when they came, and they were 
put on the table in the next room, (pointing off the 

stage.) 

Sea, Let me see them, then^ if they bring me 
any good news they are welcome. {Exit with a 

light active step.) 
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Soph. Now, children, did not I tell you yesterday 
that papa would love us again ; and you see he has 
begun to do it already. 

Boy. And so he does, Sophy ; and Tm sorry I 
spoke so naughtily of him, for my heart jumps so 
when he loves me ! [looking off the stage.) But see! 
what is he about now, beating his forehead and 
walking up and down so strangely ? 

Soph. O dear ! something is the matter. (Exit^ 

alarmed.) 
Boy. [to little girl.) Now don't ask me for those, 
marbles at present, Emma; I can't find them, I 
don't know where they are. [looking off the stage 
again.) O how terrible he looks ! 

[Re-enter Seabright, with an open letter in his 
hand^ beating his head with his clenclCd 
handsy and tossing about his arm distract- 
edly., followed by Sophia, 'ze;//o seems fright- 
ened at him^ and yet wishing to sooth him. 
A long pausey in which he paces up and 
down the stage followed by Sophia, whilst 
the children run into a corner ^ frightened^ 
and stare at him.) 
Soph, [after attempting in vain several times to 
speak.) My father! my dear, dear father! [he still 
paces up and down without heeding her.) O if you 
would but speak two words, and tell what is the 
matter with you, my dear, dear Sir ! 

Sea. I am ruined, and deceived, and undone ! I 
am a bankrupt and a beggar ! — I have made beggars 
of you all ! 

H H a 
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Soph. O no, father! that won't bej for God'j 
sake don't take on so violently ! 

Sea. [still pacing up and down, followed by Soph.) 
I. am a bankrupt and a beggar! — disgrace, and ridi- 
cule, and contempt ! — Ideot, ideot, ideot ! O worse 
than ideot ! 

8oph. Dear father ! 

{^he children rim and take hold of Sophia, m 
she follows him.) . ^ 

Sea. Come not near me — come not rvear me, 
children — I have made beggars of you all ! 

S0ph. But we will come near you, my dear fe- 
ther, and love you and bless you too, whatever you 
have done. Ay, and if we are beggars, we will b^ 
with you, and beg for you cheerfully* 

Sea. Oh, oh, oh! This is more than I can bear! 
(Throws himself into a chair ^ quite overcome^ 
whilst the children stand gazing on him^ 
and Sophia hangs over him affectionately )\ 
[Enter Lady Sarah.) 
Lady S. What are you doing here, children ? — 
What is all this for? — What is the matter with 
you, Sir Anthony? — No answer at all ! — What let-^ 
ter is this? \picks up the letter which Seabright W *- 
dropt in his agitation^ and reads it ; then breaking out 
violently.) O, I told you it would come to this !— ^ 
I counsel'd you — ^I warn'd you— I beseech'd you. 
O Sir Anthony I Sir Anthony ! what devil tempted 
you to such madness as this ? 

• 

Soph. Oh, madam^ do not upbraid him I Sec how 
he is ! 
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Lady S. I see how it is well enough : the devil, 
the devil of ambition has tempted him — [going 
nearer him with great vehemence,) Did not I tell 
you that with prudence, and management, and 
economy, wc should in the end amass a good for- 
tune? but you must be in such a hurry to get rich! 
— O it would get the better of a saint's spirit to 
think how I have saved, and regulated, and laid 
down rules for my houshold, and that it should all 
come to this ! — ^To have watched, and toiled, and 
fretted as I have done, and all to no purpose ! — If 
I did not begrudge the very food that was consumed 
in the family ! — If I did not try all manner of re- 
ceipts that the wife of the meanest citizen would 
scarcely have thought of! — If I did not go a bar- 
gain hunting thro' every shop in London, and pur- 
chase damaged muslins even for my own wearing ! 
— It 13 very hard — it is very hard indeed ! {burst- 
ing into tears.) O it is enough to turn a woman's 
brains ! 

Sea. (starting up in a rage.) By heavens, madam, 
it is enough to turn a man's brains to think, that, 
in addition to the ruin I have brought upon myself 
and my children, I have taken to my bosom — I 
have set over their innocent heads, a hard-hearted, 
narrow, avaricious woman, whose meanness makes 
me contemptible, whose person and character I 
despise ! — ^This, madam, the spirit of ambition, 
which you talk of, has tempted me to do, and 
for this, more than all his other malice, I will curse 
him ! 

H H 3 
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Soph, [endeavouring to sooth him,) Pray be not so 
violent with her ! she does not consider what she 
says — she did not intend to hurt you. 

Lady S. Sir Anthony .Seabright, you are a base 
man and a deceiver : my brother shall know how 
you have used me : he has made you a Member of 
Parliament and a Baronet. 

Sea. Yes, and a contemptible fool, and a miser- 
able wretch into the bargain. But no, no, no ! I 
have made myself so ; I deserve my punishment. — 
(Enter Lord AUcrest, Beaumont, Morgan, Mrs. 
B. and William B.) 
And here are more of my advisers and beseechers 
come to visit me : advance, advance, good friends ! 
you are come to look upon a ruined man, and you 
are gratified. 

Bea. (going up to him affectionately.) No, my dear 
Seabright^ in a very different spirit are we come: 
we come to sympathize with you, and to console 
you. 

Sea. I hate sympathy, and 1 hate consolation ! 
You are come, I suppose, to sympathize with me 
too, my Lord, and to put me in mind of the 
damn'd place I have given up to that knave Sir 
Crafty Supplecoat. 

Lord A. No, Sir Anthony, I scorn to upbraid, 
but I pretend neither to sympathize with you nor 
to console you: I come to rescue my sister from a 
situation unworthy a daughter of the house of AU- 
crest, and she shall go home with me. 
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Sea. Nay, by the sincerity of a miserable man, 

but you do console me. — ^l^ake her o' God's name ! 

I received her not half so willingly as I resign her to 

you again. (/^/:/;/g- Lady Sarah V hand to give her to her 

brother y which she fidls away from him an^ 

Zrily^ and going up to Lord AUcrest, ^/V^j 

him her hand as an a5f of her own.) 

Lady S. If my brother will indeed have the 
goodness ! 

Boy. [skipping joyfully?) Sophy ! sister Sophy ! 
she is going away from us ! is not that nice ? 

Soph. Hush, George ! 

Sea. [to Mrs. B. on perceiving her smile to herself) 
Yes, madam, I make no doubt, but all this is very 
amusing to you — you are also come, no doubt, to 
bestow upon me your contributign of friendly 
sympathy, 

Mrs. B. Indeed, Sir Anthony, recollecting the 
happiness you have enjoyed, and the woman that 
shared it with you, you are entitled to no small 
portion of pity. 

Bea. (to Mrs. B.) Fie upon it ! fie upon it, Su- 
san ! can't you hold out your hand to him, and for-t 
give him nobly, without tacking those little un- 
gracious recollections to it ? (to Sea.) Indeed, my 
dear Seabright, you look upon us all with the suspi- 
cious eye of an unfortunate man, but we are truly 
come to you in kindness and Christian simplicity j 
^nd we bring you comfort. 

Sea. Yes, Beaumont, you come to me in simplin 
eity. What comfort can you bring to me, ruined 
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as I am ? all my fair prospects blasted ! all my ho- 
nours disgraced ! sunk even to obscurity and con- 
tempt ! — you are indeed come in great simplicity. 

Bea. What comfort can we bring to you ? does 
grandeur and riches include the whole of human 
happiness, that you should now feel yourself incon- 
solable and hopeless ? Cannot a quiet, modest re- 
treat, independent of the bust;le of the world, still 
be a situation of comfort ? 

Sea. I know what you mean: contemptible, 
slothful obscurity. 

Bea. You mistake me. Sir Anthony; respect- 
able and useful privacy. 

Sea. I understand you well enough: hopeless 
and without object — I abhor it ! 

Bea. What, Seabright ! can a man with a fa* 
mily to grow up around him, be hopeless and with- 
out objed? Come here children, and speak for 
yourselves, [he takes the children in his handsy and 
encouraging Sophia to come forward ^ they 
surround Seabright.) 

Soph, [after endeavouring in vain to speak ^ and kiss- 
ing her father s hand tenderly.) O my dear father! 
in the loneliest cottage in England I could be 
happy with you. I would keep it so neat and 
comfortable, and do every thing for you so wil- 
lingly ; and the children would be so good, if you 
would but love us enough to be happy with us ! 

-Sea. [catching her in his arms.) Come to my heart, 
my admirable girl ! thou truly hast found the way 
to it, and a stubborn unnatural heart it has been. — 
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But I will love you d.11 — yes my children, I will 
love you enough to be happy with you. (pausing.) 
I hope I shall — I think I shall. 

Will. B. (eagerly,) Yes, you will ! yes, you 
will ! if there be one spark of a true man in your 
breast, you will love them to the last beat of your 
heart. 

Bea. (smiling affectionately on his son.) Get away, 
stripling ! your warmth interrupts us. 

Sea. O no ! let him speak ! — say all of you what 
you please to me now : Say any thing that will break 
the current of my miserable thoughts; for we are 
at this moment indulging fancies as illusive as those 
that formerly misled me ; even the cottage that we 
talk of, a peaceful home for my children, is no 
longer in 'my power. 

Bea. (going up to Morgan.) Now, my friend, thi^ 
is the time for you to step forth, and make a sub- 
dued father and his innocent children happy: bestow 
your wealth liberally, and the blessings that will 
fall upon your grey head, shall well reward the toils 
and dangers that have earn'd it. (Leading him up 

to Seabright.y 

Sea. Ha ! what stranger is this ? I observed him 
/jot before. 

Bea. Speak for yourself now, Mr. Morgan, I 
will do no more for you. 

Sea. Mr. Morgan, the uncle of my Caroline ! 

Mot. Yes, Sir Anthony, and very much disposed, 
if you will give him leave, to — to love — to befriend 
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— to be to you and yours — to be the uncle and 
friend of you all. {speaking in a broken agitated 

voice,) 

Sea. O no ! I am unworthy to receive any thing 
from you — from the uncle of my much injured 
wife ; but these children, Mr. Morgan — I am not 
too proud to ask you to be a friend to them. 

Bea. (hastily to Sea.) Poo, man ! you have no 
real goodness in you> if you cannot perceive that 
he must and will be a friend to yourself also. 
Come, come ! give him a hand of fellowship 1 
(putting SeabrightV hand into Morgan'^.) Now^^God 
will bless you both ! 

Mor. If Sir Anthony will permit an old man, 
lyho has past thro' many buffetings of fortune, to 
draw his arm-chair by him in the evening of his 
life, and tell over the varied hardships he has met 
with, he will cheer its gloom, and make it pass 
more pleasantly. (Sea. presses MorganV hand to 

his breast^ zvithout speaking) 

Mrs. B. (to Mor.) Well said, and gracefully 
said, my good uncle ! did not I tell you, you woulci 
go^ through your part well, if you would but trust 
i^o the dictates of your own good heart ? 

Bea. O there is nobody, when he does ' what i^ 
noble and right, that does not find a way of doing 
it gracefully. 

Airs. B. (to Sophia, who is going up timidly to 
Mor.) Yes, that is right, my dear. Come, chil- 
dren, (leading the children up to him.) gather all about 
him. Yes, take hold of hims don't be afraid tq 
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touch him; it does young people good to pat the 
cheeks of a benevolent old man. (Mor. embraces 

them affectionately.) 

WiL B. (joining the children in caressing JS/Lor.) — 
My dear Mr. Morgan, I love you with all my soul ! 
— And my sweet Sophy — my good Sophy, don't 
you love him too ? — She is such a good girl, Mn 
Morgan ! 

Mor. So she is, William ; and she must have a 
good husband by-and-bye to reward her. I dare 
say we shall find some body or other willing to have 
her. (smiling archly upon William, who looks 

abashed \ and letting go Sophy V hand re- 
tires behind.) 

Sea. (to Mor.) I have now voice enough, my 
generous friend, to say that I am sensibje of your 
goodness: but there are feelings whick depress 
me 

Mor. Say no more about it, my good Sir; I am 
happy, and I would have eyery body to rejoice with 
me. ' 

Lord A. (to Mor. leading forward Lady Sarah.) 
And every body does rejoice with you, my good 
Sir. Permit me to assure you, that tho', perhaps, 
somewhat injured with the ways of the world, I 
have not been an unfeeling spectator of what has 
pass'd ; and I believe Lady Sarah also has not looked 
upon it with indifference, (turning to Sea.) Now, 
Sir Anthony, I would, if possible, part friends with 
you ; jjind I have a favour to request, which will;, ^ 
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it is granted, make me forget every unpleasant thing 
that has pass'd between us. 

Sea. Mention it, my Lord ; I will not willingly 
refuse you. 

Lord A. My sister has just now told mc, that 
she will leave you without regret, if you will let her 
have your youngest boy to live with her : I join my 
request to her's. 

Boy. (eagerly.) What, take Tony away from us ! 
no but she shant tho' ! 

Sea. I am much obliged to you, my Lord, and to 
Lady Sarah also; but I cannot find in my heart to 
divide my children. He shall, however, visit her fre- 
quently, if she will permit him ; and if she will have 
the goodness to forget the hasty^ words of a pas- 
sionate man, and still take an interest in any thing 
that belongs to him, he will be gratified by it. 

Soph. And I will visit Lady Sarah too, if she will 
have the goodness to permit me. 

Lady S. I thank you, my dear; it is, perhaps, 
more than I deserve, (to Mrs. B.) And may I 
hope, madam, that you will forget whatever un- 
pleasant things may have pass'd between us?. 

£ea. (interrupt ing his wife as she is about to speak.} 
Now answer her pleasantly, my dear Susan ! (Mrs, 
B. smiles pleasantly ^ and gives her hand to Lady Sarah.) 
Now every thing is right. O it is a pleasant thing 
to find that there is some good in every human 
being ! 

(Enter a Sei-yant^ and whispers to Bea.) 
Is he here? let him enter then. 
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Sea. Who is it ? I can see nebody now. 

Bea. Don't be alarmed: it is a friend of your's, 
who has offended you, and takes a very proper sea- 
son to be forgiven. It is one who durst not, in 
your prosperity, shew you the extent of his attach- 
ment; but he is now come, for he has already 
open'd his mind to me upon hearing of your mis- 
fortunes, to put into your iiands, for the benefit of 
your children, all the little money he has saved, 
since he first began to lay up one mite after ano- 
ther, and to call it his own property. 

Sea. Who can that be? I did not think there 
was a creature in the world that bore us so much 
affection. 

(Enter Robert, wh starts back upon seeing 
so many people.) 

Bea. Come in, my good Robert: {taking his 
hand and leading him forzvard!) thou need'st not 
be ashamed to shew thy face here : there is nobody 
here who will not receive thee graciously, not evejoi 
Lady Sarah herself. 

(77/^ children and every body gather round 
Robert.) 

Sea, (coming forzvard with Bea.) Ah, my dear 
Beaumont, what a charm there is in doing good 1 
it can give dignity to the meanest condition. Had 
this unlucky scheme but succeeded, for if wc 
could have but weather 'd it a little while longer 
it must . have succeeded, I should have been — 
I think I should have been, munificent as ?. prince. 
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Bea. Ah, no more of that, my dear friend ! no 
more of that ! such thoughts are dangerous, and 
the enemy is still at hand : chide Jhe deceiver away 
from you, even when he makes his appearance in 
the fair form of virtue. 
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